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National  Association  for  Promotional  & 
Advertising  Allowances  Annual 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Union 
Station.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  Management  Conference  & 
Annual  Meeting,  Alameda,  Fla. 

22*25  GMA  Users  Group  Annual  Conference,  El  Paso  Airport  Hilton, 
El  Paso,  Texas 

25-27  Heidelberg  Newspaper  Mailroom  Users  Group  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  Holiday  Inn  Hotel  &  Conference  Center,  Everett.  Wash. 
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26  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting  &  Luncheon.  Del  Coronado 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-27  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Annual  Convention,  Hotel 
del  Coronado.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

29-1  British  Columbia  &  Yukon  Community  Newspapers  Association. 
Coast  Plaza  Hotel.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


2-5  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  & 
Writers  Conference,  Wyndham 
Washington  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C. 

7-9  National  Cartoonists  Society  Reuben 
Award  Weekend.  Hyatt  Regency,  San 
Antonio,  Texas 

9-12  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen 
Conference.  Chicago  Athletic  Club, 
Chicago.  111. 

20-23  Minority  Writers  Seminar,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
23-26  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Cooperative  Marketing  and 
Sales  Conference.  Denver,  Colo. 

23-26  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  International 
Conference,  International  Hotel,  Miami.  Fla. 

25-28  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Newspaper  in  Education 
Conference,  Hilton  Palacio  Del  Rio,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

25- 29  Association  of  Free  Community  Papers  Annual  Convention,  Ritz 

Carlton  Pentagon  City,  Arlington,  Va. 

26- 28  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention.  Westin  Hotel.  Chicago.  III. 

27- 29  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Annual  Convention. 

Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


2- 4  Inland  Press  Association  Online 

Management  Conference,  Chicago,  III. 

3- 6  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Annual 

Conference.  Marriott.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
10-1 1  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  Financial  Conference,  Grand 
Hyatt  Union  Square,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Ever-more  on 
Sunday,  daily  too 

Sunday  remains  a  very  good  day  for 
American  newspapers. 

Seven  of  10  adults  in  the  nation’s  top  50 
markets  read  a  newspaper  each  Sunday, 
according  to  the  just-released  Spring  1999 
Comptetitive  Media  Index  based  on 
Scarborough  Research. 

Daily  newspaper  readership  in  the  top  50 
markets  remains  close  to  60%.  Cable  TV  and 
radio  remain  steady,  while  broadcast  TV 
continued  to  see  a  market  decline  in  viewers. 
At  57.9%  of  all  adults,  the  Spring  CMI  score 
slipped  slightly  from  the  58.6%  level  of  the 
Fall  1998  CMI.  At  67.8%,  Sunday  readership 
was  down  from  68.2%  in  the  fall. 

The  CMI  also  measures  a  critical  newspa- 
jjer  audience  —  young  adults  aged  1 8  to  34  — 
for  both  daily  and  Sunday  readership.  The 
good  news,  contrary  to  frequently  voiced 
gloom-and-doom  comments  about  declining 
readership  among  young  people,  is  that  the 
index  shows  44.6%  of  young  adults  in  that  age 
group  in  the  top  50  markets  read  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  in  same  age  group,  57.6%  said  they 
read  a  newspaper  on  Sunday.  —  Steve  Yahn 

Polk  awards 
commemorated 

A  half-century  after  CBS  newsman  George 
Polk  died  covering  a  civil  war  in  Greece,  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  covering  war  face  the 
same  issues  of  censorship  and  violence. 

At  an  April  13  panel  discussion  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  50th  year  of  the  George  Polk 
Awards,  three  Journalists  discussed  the 
challenges  of  their  work  in  today’s  media 
landscape. 

CNN  war  correspondent  Christiane 
Amanpour,  who  was  forced  to  leave 
Belgrade  because  of  threats  to  her  life,  says 
other  wartime  challenges  include  maintain¬ 
ing  objectivity  and  dealing  with  censorship. 

The  Polk  Awards,  officially  given  April 
14,  were  created  in  1949  by  Long  Island 
University.  Their  namesake,  an  apprentice 
of  Edward  R.  Murrow,  was  killed  in  1948 
while  covering  civil  war  in  Greece.  A 
wounded  World  War  II  veteran,  he  had  cov¬ 
ered  the  news  around  the  world  and  was 
respected  for  his  fearless  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  reporting. 

Over  the  years,  Polk  Awards  have  gone  to 
journalists  who  have  exposed  corruption, 
covered  wars  and  natural  disasters,  and 
sometimes  risked  their  lives  doing  so.  The 
award  has  gone  to  familiar  names  in  the 


business  —  Walter  Cronkite,  Peter  Jennings, 
Jimmy  Breslin  —  as  well  as  small-town 
reporters  and  people  outside  the  journalism 
field.  The  awards  have  made  news  them¬ 
selves,  too.  In  1980,  for  example,  they  went 
to  two  inmates  serving  life  in  a  Louisiana 
prison,  for  their  accounts  of  prison  life. 

Winners  of  the  1998  awards  are: 
Gardiner  Harris  and  R.G.  Dunlop,  environ¬ 
mental  reporting;  Amy  Goodman  and 
Jeremy  Scahill,  radio  reporting;  Brian  Ross 
and  Rhonda  Schwartz,  television  reporting; 
Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele, 
national  reporting;  Clifford  J.  Levy,  local 
reporting;  Robert  Whitaker  and  Dolores 
Kong,  medical  reporting;  Alix  M. 
Freedman,  international  reporting;  Joe 
Stephens,  legal  reporting;  Mary  Jordan, 
Keith  Richburg,  and  Kevin  Sullivan,  eco¬ 
nomic  reporting;  Tracy  Wilkinson,  foreign 
reporting;  Philip  Gourevitch,  for  a  book 
published;  Juan  Gonzalez,  commentary; 
and  Russell  Baker,  career  award. 

Knight  Bidder 
promotes  execs 

Knight  Ridder  chairman  Tony  Ridder 
announced  a  series  of  appointments  in  its 
Washington  bureau  and  at  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News. 

Clark  Hoyt,  vice  president  of  news  since 
1993,  becomes  Washington  editor,  super¬ 
vising  the  D.C.  bureau  and  wire  service.  He 
replaces  Gary  Blonston,  who  died  of  cancer 
last  week.  Kathleen  Carroll,  news  editor  at 
the  bureau,  becomes  bureau  chief. 

Jerry  Ceppos.  executive  editor  of  the 
Mercury  News  since  1995,  was  named  to 
succeed  Hoyt.  Managing  editor  David 
Yamold,  will  succeed  Ceppos  and  conduct 
a  search  for  a  new  managing  editor. 

Ridder  is  eliminating  one  of  the  two  vice 
presidents  for  news  in  an  effort  to  stream¬ 
line  the  corporate  staff.  Marty  Claus,  the 
other  vice  president/news,  will  stay  in  her 
job  through  the  end  of  the  year.  Ridder  says 
she  didn’t  want  to  commit  to  the  same  job 
for  several  more  years  but  that  he  hopes  to 
find  another  place  for  her  in  the  company. 

—  Lucia  Moses 

Mock  paper  not 
so  “chomical” 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  officials  are  not 
laughing  about  a  large-scale  prank  in  which 
thousands  of  copies  of  Tuesday  April  13 
editions  were  wrapped  with  a  mock  news¬ 


paper  advocating  freedom  for  journalist  and 
convicted  police  killer  Mumia  Abu-Jamal. 

Unknown  supporters  of  Abu-Jamal 
wrapped  the  newspaper  in  a  four-page  section 
they  called  the  “San  Francisco  Chomical’’ 
that  mimicked  the  Chronicle's  typeface  and 
make-up  and  included  articles  a.sserting  the 
Philadelphia  man  did  not  get  a  fair  trial. 

Copies  of  the  altered  paper  appeared  in 
newsboxes  throughout  a  wide  swath  of  the 
Bay  area  on  the  day  journalists  from  across 
the  country  began  assembling  for  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
annual  meeting. 

The  Chronicle  says  it  has  hired  private 
investigators  and  filed  a  police  complaint  of 
theft,  trespassing,  and  malicious  mischief. 
No  one  took  responsibility  for  the  guerrilla 
newspaper  operation.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Carrier  case 
ruling  reversed 

A  negligence  case  involving  a  newspaper 
carrier  should  go  to  trial,  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  ruled,  reversing  a  lower 
court’s  summary  judgment  issued  in  the  case. 

The  suit  against  the  La  Crosse  Tribune 
was  brought  by  a  woman  whose  husband 
died  in  a  1992  traffic  accident  involving  a 
16-year-old  van  driver  who  was  helping  his 
family  deliver  newspapers. 

The  woman  claimed  the  Tribune  used 
the  teenage  boy  in  violation  of  state  child- 
labor  laws.  Lower  courts  had  ruled  that  the 
newspaper  had  no  control  over  the  boy’s 
route  or  method  of  travel. 

The  high  court  sent  the  case  back  to  the 
La  Crosse  County  Circuit  Court,  saying 
questions  remain  about  whether  child-labor 
laws  were  broken  and  whether  the  newspa¬ 
per  knew  the  boy  was  delivering  papers  and 
therefore  could  be  held  liable.  —  AP 

Sportier  on  Sunday 
at  Wash.  77/nes 

The  Washington  Times’  Sunday  model 
gets  a  lot  sportier  as  of  April  18.  On  that  day, 
a  greatly  enhanced  sports  section  gets  the 
nod  to  wrap  the  Sunday  paper.  Sunday 
SportsTimes  will  extend  current  sports  cover¬ 
age  by  adding  in-depth  features  and  report¬ 
ing  on  a  variety  of  sports-related  issues,  says 
Wesley  Pruden,  editor  in  chief  of  The  Times. 
The  section  will  feature  a  new  page  for  kids, 
a  national  opinion  roundup,  articles  for  the 
weekend  athlete,  and  pages  geared  toward 
fan  involvement  and  interest.  —  Steve  Yahn 
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“Our  pubtisTiers  can’t  imagine 
publishing  a  Sunday  paper 
without  Parade.” 


Talk  to  newspaper  people  like  Alan  Horton  about  Parade  and  you’ll  hear  things  like,  “Good 
credible,  hard  content”  or  “Fabulous  brand  recognition.”  That's  because  publishers  and  editors  across 
America  understand  the  value  of  Parade  to  their  newspapers,  and  to  their  readers.  Perhaps  that’s  why 
Parade’s  sister  publication,  react,  has  enjoyed  such  a  warm  welcome  from  so  many  of  the  very  same 
publishers.  And  why  so  many  readers  insist  that  Sunday  just  isn’t  Sunday  without  Parade. 


NOTHING  MOVES  AMERICA  LIKE 
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NEWS 


Severe  subpoena  action 

Calif,  atty.  general  seeks  copy  of  book  contract, 
as  well  as  notes,  other  documents  from  journalist 


j  by  David  Noack 

A  California  journalist,  who  is  an  out¬ 
spoken  critic  of  a  state  policy 
restricting  media  access  to  prison¬ 
ers,  has  been  ordered  to  turn  over  10  years’ 
worth  of  notes  and  other  material  in  a  case 
involving  a  civil  lawsuit  filed 
by  an  inmate  against  state 
prison  officials. 

Peter  Y.  Sussman,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  based  in  Berkeley, 
has  received  two  subpoenas 
from  the  California  state  attor¬ 
ney  general’s  office  that  not 
only  seek  his  notes  and  other 
documents  but  a  contract  he 
has  with  Harper’s  Magazine 
for  an  upcoming  article  on 
media  access  to  prisoners  and 
public  testimony  that  he’s 
given  in  advocating  prison  media  rights. 

The  attorney  general’s  office  is  preparing 
to  defend  the  California  Department  of 
Corrections  (DOC)  against  a  federal  civil 
rights  lawsuit  filed  in  August  1996  on  behalf 
of  inmate  Robert  “Boston”  Woodard.  The 
case  is  pending  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Central  District  of  California  in  Los  Angeles. 
A  trial  is  slated  for  August.  Three  telephone 
calls  to  the  attorney  general’s  office  for  com¬ 
ment  were  not  returned  at  press  time. 

However,  in  an  article  on  the  Web  site  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  a  weekly 
alternative  paper,  a  spokesman  for  the  attor¬ 
ney  general’s  office  says  he  can  not  com¬ 
ment  on  a  pending  legal  matter,  but  he 
defended  the  attorney  general’s  role  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  prison  officials.  He  says  the 
Sussman  subpoena  is  not  an  attempt  to  scare 
off  reporters  from  prison  coverage. 

A  former  president  of  the  Northern 
California  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  (SPJ),  Sussman  has 
twice  given  depositions  —  in  January  and 
mid-March  —  amounting  to  14  hours  of  tes¬ 
timony  to  state  lawyers.  He  has  balked,  how¬ 
ever,  at  producing  many  of  the  documents 
being  sought.  He  has  turned  over  some  pub¬ 
lished  material  and  public  policy  statements. 

Since  Sussman  is  refusing  to  release  the 
documents,  the  state,  on  April  9,  filed  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  get  court  approval  to  subpoena  post¬ 
ings  and  e-mail  messages  made  by  Suss¬ 
man,  as  well  as  others,  on  a  community  on¬ 


line  service  called  “The  Well,”  which  was 
recently  purchased  by  Salon,  the  online 
magazine.  At  press  time,  officials  at  the 
Well  could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  but 
the  executive  director  of  the  online  service 
told  the  Guardian  they  have  not  received  a 
subpoena. 

In  court  papers,  deputy  attor¬ 
ney  general  Jane  Catherine 
Malich  says,  ‘“The  Well’”  is 
critical  to  the  defense  of  this  ac¬ 
tion.  . . .  E-mail  messages,  mes¬ 
sage  board  postings,  discus¬ 
sions,  and  other  similar  materi¬ 
als  from  ‘The  Well’  are  either 
directly  admissible  evidence  or 
are  reasonably  calculated  to 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  admis¬ 
sible  evidence  because  they  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  matter  of  this 
litigation,  discuss  and  describe 
facts  and  evidence,  and  may  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  additional  witnesses  who  have 
information  bearing  on  this  case.” 

The  court  has  not  ruled  on  granting  a 
subpoena  to  the  online  service.  Sussman 
says  the  state  is  seeking  information  that 
goes  way  beyond  his  former  position  as 
head  of  the  journalists’  organization,  but  to 
his  role  in  testifying,  lobbying,  and  advocat¬ 
ing  to  overturn  the  ban  on  one-on-one 
media  interviews  with  inmates. 

“They  want  everything  but  the  kitchen 
sink.  It  even  broadens  it  to  anything  past  my 
journalism  to  anything  that  I  have  advocat¬ 
ed  as  president  of  SPJ  or  in  any  other  capac¬ 
ity.  You  testify  before  the  legislature,  baby, 
and  we’re  going  to  serve  you  with  a  sub¬ 
poena,”  says  Sussman. 

He  suspects  his  involvement  in  the  case  is 
caused  by  his  advocacy  of  First  Amendment 
rights  for  prison  inmates  and  his  drive  to 
overturn  the  prison  media  policy.  Just  last 
week,  a  legislative  committee  passed  a  bill  to 
overturn  the  interview  policy. 

“I  think  it’s  clear  I’ve  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  in 
their  increasing  secrecy  and  their  attempts  to 
close  out  journalists  from  the  prisons,”  says 
Sussman,  a  former  editor  of  Sunday  Punch, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's  weekly  fea¬ 
tures  and  commentary  section. 

The  controversial  case  stems  from  a 
Woodard  lawsuit  against  prison  officials  for 
allegedly  violating  his  rights. 


Woodard,  then  an  inmate  at  the  California 
Men’s  Colony  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  wrote  a 
letter  to  freelance  writer  Jon  Sievert,  who 
was  acting  as  an  intermediary  to  get  another 
reporter  from  Drums  and  Drumming  maga¬ 
zine  to  do  a  story  about  a  prison  band,  which 
just  happens  to  feature  Jim  Gordon,  who 
was  a  member  of  Derrick  and  the  Dominoes, 
Eric  Clapton’s  former  band.  Gordon  also  co¬ 
wrote  the  hit  song  “Layla.” 

However,  the  prison  policy,  which  was 
quietly  adopted  in  late  1995,  did  not  allow 
one-on-one  interviews.  In  an  effort  to  get 
around  that  restriction,  Woodard  suggested 
an  interview  with  the  entire  band,  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Sievert. 

David  Newdorf,  an  attorney  with 
O’Melveny  &  Myers  in  San  Francisco,  who 
is  representing  Woodard,  says  his  client  was 
fired  from  his  job  as  editor  of  the  prison 
newsletter.  The  Communicator,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  quarters  for  five  days.  His  lawsuit 
seeks  damages  and  the  reinstatement  of  his 
prior  prison  privileges. 

Sussman  says  that  the  time  all  of  this  was 
happening,  he  did  not  know  Woodard.  He 
says  his  name  appeared  in  the  prison 
newsletter  and  in  a  letter.  However,  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  case  to  the  attention  of  Newdorf  and 
providing  him  with  information,  David 
Durant,  Sussman ’s  attorney,  says  he  doesn’t 
know  what  the  state  is  after. 

“It  appears  what  the  defendants  here  [the 
Department  of  Corrections]  are  trying  to 
establish  is  that  Peter  Su.ssman  and  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  the  civil  action  [Woodard]  were  engaged 
in  some  sort  of  conspiracy  to  ‘circumvent 
prison  policy.’  We  will  be  aiguing,  when  given 
the  opportunity,  that  a  fiwlance  journalist  who 
has  written  extensively  on  this  issue  over  the 
last  10  years  that  the  subpoena  is  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  intrusion  into  his  journalistic  activities 
and  political  advocacy,”  says  Durant. 

Tim  Graham,  president  of  SPJ’s  North¬ 
ern  California  chapter,  calls  the  actions 
taken  by  the  state  against  Sussman  “a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  against  all  California  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  growing  number  of  Cali¬ 
fornians  who  exercise  their  rights  of  free 
expression  on  the  Internet.” 

He  says  Sussman  is  being  targeted  be¬ 
cause  of  his  public  opposition  to  the  prison 
policy  of  restricting  media  access  to  inmates. 

“While  Kenneth  Starr  appeared  to  be 
obsessed  with  sex,  the  state  attorney  gener¬ 
al’s  office  seems  determined  to  use  its  pow¬ 
ers  to  prevent  California  citizens  from 
learning  what’s  going  on  behind  prison 
walls,”  says  Graham. 

He  questioned  whether  the  state  would 
have  gone  after  Sussman  if  he  had  worked 
for  an  established  news  organization. 
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W.Va.  papers  plan 
to  cooperate 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  plans  to 
restructure  its  West  Virginia  operations  to 
expand  its  marketing  reach  in  the  region. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  Thom¬ 
son’s  West  Virginia  newspapers.  The 
Register-Herald  in  Beckley  and  Bluefield 
Daily  Telegraph,  will  remain  separate  but 
work  cooperatively. 

The  Register-Herald  and  Daily 
Telegraph  have  a  combined  circulation  of 
53,000  daily  and  56,000  Sunday  and 
employ  more  than  300  people. 

They  circulate  in  eight  counties  in 
West  Virginia  and  four  adjacent  counties 
in  Virginia. 

Daily  Telegraph  publisher  Steve 
Smith,  was  named  president  and  CEO  of 
Thomson  West  Virginia- Virginia,  a  new 
group  that  will  oversee  the  two  dailies 
and  several  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarter¬ 
ly  publications. 

The  change  eliminates  the  position  of 
publisher  at  the  Register-Herald  held  by 
Rob  Hammond,  who  is  leaving  the  com¬ 
pany.  Smith  says  there  are  no  plans  to  cut 
staff  further.  —  Lucia  Moses 

Wis.  alternative 
weeklies  merge 

Two  alternative  Milwaukee  weeklies 
have  decided  to  team  up  against  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  rather  than 
continue  competing  with  each  other.  The 
Shepherd  Express  and  The  Metro  will 
merge  to  become  the  Shepherd  Express 
Metro  May  6. 

Shepherd  Express  publisher  Louis 
Fortis,  who  will  keep  that  title,  says  the 
move  is  a  logical  follow  to  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel  merger  in  1995. 

“It  just  made  sense,  because  it’s  a  one- 
daily-paper  town,  to  have  one  strong 
alternative  instead  of  two  alternatives 
competing  against  each  other.” 

While  the  Shepherd  Express  was  prof¬ 
itable,  growth  opportunities  were  con¬ 
strained,  he  says. 

The  Shepherd  Express  has  an  estimat¬ 
ed  readership  of  190,000;  The  Metro, 
150,000.  The  merger  will  cost  some  jobs 
at  both  newspapers,  which  employ  about 
35  full-time  equivalents.  The  new  weekly 
should  have  a  readership  of  about 
250,000.  As  of  deadline,  negotiations 
were  underway  to  install  Metro  editor 
Bruce  Murphy  as  editor  of  the  new  paper. 

—  Lucia  Moses 


ASNE’s  three-year  rule 

Clinton  promises  to  open  up  flow  of  NATO  information, 
speakers  underscore  implications  of  the  Digital  Age 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald  and 
Joe  Strupp 

Newspaper  editors  are  often  accused 
of  being  so  preoccupied  with  getting 
out  “The  Daily  Miracle”  they  never 
take  the  long  view  of  what  they  are  doing. 

For  four  days  in  San  Francisco,  however, 
more  than  500  editors  focused  almost 
obsessively  on  the  future  of  newspapers, 
even  as  they  chewed  over  yesterday’s  mis¬ 
takes.  It  was  clear  from  the  conversations  at 
formal  sessions  and  in  the  hallways  at  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(ASNE)  annual  meeting  that  editors  believe 
that  today’s  troubles  with  readership,  public 
credibility,  diversity,  and  technology  not 
only  have  their  roots  in  past  failings  —  they 
threaten  the  long-term  future  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

Speakers  told  the  hundreds  in  attendance 
that  they  had  to  focus  on  explaining  what 
they  do  to  readers  to  mend  some  past 
wounds,  while  also  recognizing  that  better 
local  reporting  and  new  efforts  at  foreign 
coverage  were  needed. 

The  editors  also  got  a  visit  from 
President  Bill  Clinton,  who  promised  to 
work  on  opening  up  the  flow  of  information 
from  military  leaders  in  Kosovo. 

From  the  very  first  session,  ASNE  edi¬ 
tors  were  confronted  with  a  kind  of  death 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  Digital  Age 
pioneer  Andrew  Grove.  How  long,  the  co¬ 
founder  of  Intel  was  asked,  did  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  have  before  it  reached  the  ter¬ 
minal  stage,  what  Grove  calls  a  “strategic 
inflection  point?” 

Not  long.  Grove  said.  Maybe  three  years. 
If  the  editors  were  not  that  pessimistic  — 
and  almost  uniformly  they  were  not  —  they 
clearly  took  to  heart  something  Grove  said 
later:  “Nothing  sharpens  the  awareness  of 
the  situation  like  the  sight  of  the  gallows.” 

That  thought  was  echoed  often  during  the 
April  13-16  meeting.  William  F.  Woo,  the 
former  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editor,  uses 
a  similar  image  when  he  talks  about  the 
continuing  gap  between  the  number  of 
minorities  working  at  newspapers  and  the 
number  in  the  nation’s  cities  and  suburbs. 

“Too  many  of  our  newsrooms  look  like 
ghosts  of  the  America  of  the  past  and  not 
the  America  that  it  has  become,”  says 
Woo,  who  now  teaches  journalism  at 


Judi  Parks 


President  Clinton  answers  editors 
questions  at  ASNE  on  Thursday. 

Stanford  University.  “We  either  reflect  the 
changing  reality  of  America,  or  we  forfeit 
our  credibility.” 

For  more  than  two  decades.  ASNE  has 
pushed  to  increase  the  number  of  minority 
newspaper  journalists,  but  in  recent  years  it 
has  also  had  the  doleful,  annual  task  of  doc¬ 
umenting  the  painfully  incremental  progress. 

This  year  was  no  exception:  The  percent¬ 
age  of  daily  newspaper  journalists  who  are 
black,  Hispanic.  Asian  American,  or  Native 
American  crept  up  from  1 1 .46%  a  year  ago  to 
11.55%.  Forty  percent  of  the  nation’s  1,500 
daily  papers  have  no  minority  newsroom 
employees  at  all,  the  ASNE  survey  found. 

And  no  group  except  Asian  Americans 
showed  a  noticeable  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  very  small  number  of  Native- 
American  journalists  actually  went  down  by 
16  to  240. 

“The  numbers  are  so  small  in  all  the 
groups  of  journalists  of  color  that  they  are 
virtually  a  reversal,  too,”  says  Native 
American  Journalists  Association  presi¬ 
dent  Kara  Briggs.  “It’s  hardly  any  progress 
at  all.” 

During  the  keynote  address,  ASNE  pres¬ 
ident  Edward  Seaton  called  on  newspapers 
to  forge  a  better  relationship  with  readers 
through  an  emphasis  on  accuracy  and  trust 
.over  scoops  and  big  headlines. 

“We  need  clear  statements  in  writing 
about  what  constitutes  fairness  and  accura¬ 
cy  for  readers,  so  readers  can  understand 
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our  decisions,”  said  Seaton,  editor  of  The 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury.  “The  average 
person  sees  the  press  as  biased,  sensational, 
and  not  even  willing  to  acknowledge  its 
profit-seeking  efforts.” 

Participants  also  heard  that  newspapers 
are  losing  credibility  because  readers  see  too 
many  errors  and  believe  reporters  are  biased, 
uninformed  about  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  focus  too  much  on 
sensational  news,  according  to 
a  study  released  by  Urban  & 

Associates  of  Sharon,  Mass., 
which  included  data  collected 
through  interviews  with  3,(XX) 
newspaper  readers,  sessions 
with  16  focus  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  question¬ 
naires  filled  out  by  more  than 
1 ,700  journalists. 

The  results,  according  to 
consultant  Christine  Urban, 
indicated  that  readers  believe 
credibility  continues  to  slide. 

“You’ve  burned  a  lot  of  people,”  Urban 
said  during  an  explanation  of  the  results. 
“We’re  talking  about  a  long  road  back,  but 
credibility  will  return  if  you  work  at  it.” 

Another  survey  released  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  showed  that  most  Journalists  think 
they  are  providing  enough  local  news  cov¬ 
erage  to  satisfy  readers  and  place  local  and 
metro  news  among  the  top  priorities  of  their 
daily.  But  the  same  editors  and  publishers 
surveyed  for  the  report  also  say  they  need  to 
find  new,  innovative  beats  for  local  report¬ 
ing  that  go  beyond  the  usual  City  Hall  and 
school  board  coverage,  but  tighter  budgets 
are  hindering  efforts  to  expand  the  local 
news  view. 

“Editors  and  publishers  have  heard  the 
word  about  the  importance  of  local  cover¬ 
age.”  the  report  states.  “This  report  paints  a 
picture  of  an  industry  justifiably  proud  of 
local  news  coverage,  aware  of  the  need  for 
further  investment,  but  still  seeing  signifi¬ 
cant  economic  barriers  to  further  improving 
the  product.” 

The  survey,  conducted  for  ASNE  by 
Clarke,  Martire  and  Bartolomeo  Inc.  of 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  was  presented  by 
Frank  Denton,  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  in  Madison.  He  also  touted  a  new 
ASNE  guide  for  local  news  coverage,  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Local  News  Handbook,”  which 
includes  ideas  and  examples  from  editors  at 
more  than  a  dozen  newspapers  of  ways  to 
provide  better  local  news  coverage. 

“The  handbook  suggests  that  most  of 
what  we  are  doing  is  appropriate,”  Denton 
said.  “But  we  could  change  some  of  it,  and 
this  is  truly  an  opportunity  for  improved 
newspaper  readership.” 


The  survey  questioned  more  than  800 
editors  and  publishers  at  newspapers 
nationwide,  asking  them  how  important 
local  coverage  is  to  their  paper  and  how 
well  they  believed  they  were  providing  it. 
The  study  also  asked  what  made  better 
local  news  coverage  difficult  and  how  it 
could  be  improved. 

Those  who  responded  said 
the  keys  to  good  local  cover¬ 
age  included  an  emphasis  on 
high  school  sports,  local  gov¬ 
ernment  beyond  regular  city 
council  meetings,  school  news 
beyond  school  board  agendas, 
recognition  of  local  heroes  and 
good  Samaritans,  crime  cover¬ 
age,  and  local  community 
information.  In  addition,  spon¬ 
soring  local  events  and  aiding 
in  local  causes  also  helped 
coverage,  the  survey  said. 
About  90%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  attached  a  high  degree  of  importance 
to  city/metro  coverage  and  community 
news,  according  to  the  study.  It  also 
revealed  that  80%  of  those  surveyed 
believed  that  they  were  doing  an  excellent 
to  very  good  job  of  covering  local  news. 

Editors  and  publishers  also 
were  urged  to  do  more  to  link 
international  issues  with  local 
readers  by  two  authors  of  a 
book  on  localizing  foreign 
affairs;  Louisiana  State 
University  journalism  dean 
John  Maxwell  Hamilton  and 
international  journalism  con¬ 
sultant  George  Krimsky. 

They  discussed  their  hand¬ 
book,  “Bringing  the  World 
Home,”  which  provides  ways 
local  newspapers  can  expand 
to  cover  global  events. 

“The  smaller  the  town  you  are  in  does 
not  diminish  the  relationship  you  can  have 
to  foreign  news,”  Hamilton  said.  “And  spe¬ 
cialty  expertise  is  not  always  a  necessity. 
You  just  need  to  find  the  right  people  and 
ask  the  right  questions.” 

Krimsky,  who  called  the  handbook  a 
“how-to  guide  for  doing  it  in  a  cost-effec¬ 
tive  way,”  said  the  publication  also  includes 
results  from  several  surveys  showing  that 
readers  want  more  international  reporting. 

“What  people  feel  about  foreign  news 
might  differ  a  bit  from  what  editors  tradi¬ 
tionally  think  readers  feel  about  it,  which 
is  a  natural  disinterest,”  Krimsky  said. 
During  their  discussion,  representatives 
from  22  newspapers  reviewed  ways  they 
had  brought  foreign  issues  into  local 
communities. 


Examples  ranged  from  The  Providence 
(R.l.)  Journal  reporting  on  the  effect  that 
new  immigration  laws  would  have  on 
Rhode  Island’s  Liberian  community  to  the 
Riverside,  Calif.,  Press-Enterprise  send¬ 
ing  a  reporter  to  Nicaragua  to  give  its 
immigrant  readership  a  glimpse  of  life 
back  home. 

A  lively  panel  on  privacy  issues,  mod¬ 
erated  by  Washington  Post  ombudsman 
E.R.  Shipp,  took  different  views  on  how 
press  coverage  of  personal  lives  and  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  should  be  done,  but  most 
agreed  that  the  key  factor  is  whether  the 
information  obtained  is  relevant  to  a  nec¬ 
essary  news  story. 

“We  are  still  struggling  with  it,  and  I 
think  that  is  good,”  Shipp  said  after  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  “There  was  a  lot  of  it  with  Clinton 
[and  the  Monica  Lewinsky  affair],  but  I 
don’t  think  anyone  has  abdicated  the 
responsibility  to  discuss  these  things  before 
they  are  decided.” 

Finally,  Clinton  was  taken  to  task  by  edi¬ 
tors  following  his  address  to  the  conference, 
in  which  he  defended  U.S.  involvement  in 
Kosovo  following  the  recent  mistaken  attack 
on  a  group  of  refugees  by  a  NATO  pilot. 

Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Leonard  Downie  spoke  for 
most  in  the  conference  when 
he  urged  Clinton  to  push  for 
more  information  about  the 
military  activities  to  be 
released  to  the  press. 

“Would  you  instruct  the 
defense  department  to  pro¬ 
vide  greater  information 
about  the  bombing?”  Downie 
asked.  “We  are  receiving 
much  less  information  than 
was  provided  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  or 
Opieration  Desert  Fox.” 

Downie ’s  request  came  about  a  week 
after  a  group  of  seven  news  organizations, 
including  The  Washington  Post,  The  New 
York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  CNN, 
sent  a  letter  to  defense  secretary  William 
Cohen  that  criticized  the  limited  press 
briefings  and  demanded  greater  access. 

Clinton  agreed  with  Downie  that  infor¬ 
mation  was  not  as  forthcoming  as  he  would 
like  but  said  some  of  the  problem  had  to  do 
with  NATO’s  lack  of  experience  with  such  a 
large  military  operation  and  the  physical 
limitations  in  the  Balkan  region,  which  has 
a  rough  climate  and  mountainous  traveling 
conditions. 

“I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  difficulty,” 
Clinton  said.  “Unless  there  is  some  specific 
security-related  reason,  the  more  informa¬ 
tion  we  get  out,  the  better.”  Hi 
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Can’t  beat  ’em  ... 

The  Hartford  Courant  acquires  its  feisty  rivals 


by  Lucia  Moses 

The  Hartford  Advocate,  the  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  that  for  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  has  parodied,  taunted,  and 
skewered  The  Hartford  Courant,  the  city’s 
only  daily,  will  be  sold  to  the  Courant, 
pending  approval  by  federal  regulators. 

The  deal,  expected  to  close  in  May, 
includes  four  sister  alternatives,  all  free 
weeklies  with  a  combined  distribution  of 
270,000.  The  purchase  is  aimed  at  reach¬ 
ing  new  and  young  readers  and  is  part  of 
the  Courant’s  strategy  to  broaden  its  mar¬ 
ket  through  acquisition. 

Included  in  the  deal  are  the  New  Haven 
Advocate  and  Fairfield  County  Weekly  in 
Connecticut,  the  Valley  Advocate  in 
Hatfield,  Mass.,  and  The  Westchester 
County  Weekly  in  New  York,  all  owned  by 
Hatfield-based  New  Mass.  Media.  No 
immediate  changes  are  planned. 

The  purchase  —  the  terms  were  not 
disclosed  —  is  part  of  an  effort  by  parent 
company  Times  Mirror,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  to  add  related  media 
properties.  Earlier  this  year,  it  bought  a 


preprint  advertising  company  serving 
Connecticut  and  western  Massachusetts, 
and  started  a  bulk  ad  distributor  serving 
the  Hartford  area.  The  timing  is  right,  as 
analysts  are  looking  for  the  company, 
which  sold  off  assets  in  1998,  to  start 
acquiring  new  ones. 

While  the  newest  purchase  may  not  be 
big  enough  to  boost  Times  Mirror’s  earn¬ 
ings  per  share,  it’s  still  a  smart  one,  says 
Gerald  D.  Reilly,  a  newspaper  consultant 
and  broker. 

‘This  is  a  strong  effort  by  them  to 
engage  some  younger  readers,  which  all 
mainstream  papers  are  trying  to  do,” 
Reilly  says,  adding  that  the  chain  is  prof¬ 
itable  and  will  be  easily  administered 
because  of  its  proximity. 

Skepticism  runs  high  among  Hartford 
Advocate  staffers  and  observers  who 
wonder  how  the  alternative  will  maintain 
its  feisty  independence  when  its  tradition¬ 
al  foe  becomes  its  owner. 

Richard  Karpel,  executive  director  of 
the  Association  of  Alternative 
Newsweeklies,  says  he  knows  of  two 
other  times  that  a  daily  has  bought  the 


Shoppers,  a.m.’s  growing 

Latest  E&P  Year  Book  figures  show  signs  of  health 


by  Steve  Yahn 

The  newspaper  industry,  reflecting 
the  growing  early-bird  habits  of  the  i 
American  people,  saw  the  number  , 
of  morning  papers  expand  to  721  as  of  i 
Feb.  1,  compared  with  705  at  the  same 
year-earlier  date,  according  to  the  just  i 
released  1999  edition  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  International  Year  Book. 

This  year  a  three-volume  set  of  the 
Year  Book  brings  users  expanded  listings 
for  community  newspapers  and  specialty 
newspapers  and  for  the  first  time  offers 
extensive  information  about  shopper 
publications,  weekly  newspaper  groups, 
and  niche  publications. 

Overall  daily  newspaper  readership 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  j 
Feb.  1  jumped  588,379  to  78,487,102  ! 
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from  77,898,723.  The  figures  include 
daily  newspaper  circulation  and  the 
seven-day  average  of  all  nondaily  news¬ 
paper  circulation. 

The  expanded  79th  edition  shows  that 
the  number  of  U.S.  dailies  decreased  by 
20  papers.  The  greater  part  of  this 
change,  however,  was  due  to  mergers 


local  alternative  but  says  this  is  the  first 
time  a  mainstream  newspaper  company 
has  done  it  as  a  strategic  move.  He 
hopes  it’s  not  a  trend,  warning  that 
mainstream  ownership  may  gut  alterna¬ 
tives  of  the  essence  that  makes  them 
valuable. 

But  Geoffrey  Robinson,  a  co-owner  and 
founder  of  New  Mass.  Media,  says  the 
Courant' s  high  journalistic  standards,  lead¬ 
ership,  and  local  ties  made  him  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  deal.  He  says  while  the  pri¬ 
vately-held  company  is  profitable  now, 
with  revenues  between  $14  million  and  $15 
million  last  year,  the  fast-changing  new 
media  landscape  would  have  eventually 
forced  it  into  a  partnering  arrangement. 

Courant  deputy  publisher  Lou  Golden 
says  the  Courant  and  New  Mass.  Media 
will  be  run  as  separate  companies,  with 
the  Hartford  Advocate  continuing  to  com¬ 
pete  and  keep  the  Courant  on  its  toes.  “I 
think  that’s  what  the  public  wants,”  he 
says.  “It  would  be  very  foolish  of  us  to 
change  that  formula.” 

Advocate  publisher  Fran  Zankowski 
promises  to  maintain  the  weekly’s  liberal, 
progressive  tone.  “The  proof  is  going  to 
be  in  our  reportage,  and  that’s  going  to 
take  much  time  for  people  to  see  consis¬ 
tency  remains,  because  everyone’s  going 
to  be  skeptical  for  a  long  time  in  our  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  says. 


and  conversions.  Only  three  morning 
dailies  and  one  evening  daily  (Nashville 
Banner)  stopped  publication. 

Almost  half  the  drop  is  accounted  for 
by  the  consolidation  of  10  Gannett 
Suburban  newspapers  published  from 
White  Plains.  N.Y.,  consolidated  into  the 
Westchester-Rockland  Journal  News. 

Four  other  mergers  took  place,  includ¬ 
ing  two  among  dailies  under  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreements  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Three  dailies  con¬ 
verted  to  weekly  publishing  plans  and 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  North  Hills  News 
Record  became  a  zoned  edition  of  the 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  Tribune-Review. 

Eleven  U.S.  Sunday  newspapers 
started  publication  in  the  year  ended 
Feb.  1  (not  including  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Woodbridge,  Va.,  Potomac  News, 
now  shared  with  the  Manassas  (Va.) 
Journal  Messenger).  The  overall  num¬ 
ber  of  Sunday  papers,  however, 
decreased  by  5  to  898. 

The  three-volume  set  of  the  Year  Book 
costs  $179.  To  order,  contact  Marlene 
Hazzard,  1-800-336-4380,  ext.  251.  ■ 
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Lost  in  America 

Serb  journalists  virtual  exiles  in  U.S.  while  war  rages 


by  Bret  Senft 

Sitting  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
to  Protect  Journalists  (CPJ)  in  mid¬ 
town  Manhattan  last  week,  Nikola 
Djuric’s  unshaven  face  registered  both 
shock  and  resignation  as  he  spoke  of  his  sit¬ 
uation  as  a  virtual  exile  from  Yugoslav 
President  Slobodan  Milosevic’s  regime. 

On  March  24,  when  NATO  forces  began 
bombing  his  country,  Djuric  and  five  other 
independent  Serbian  journalists  were  in 
CPI’s  offices,  the  final  stop  on  a  three-week 
tour  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  CPJ  staff  immediately 
turned  over  their  phones  and  e-mail  system 
to  the  journalists  to  contact  family  and 
friends  back  home,  and  within  days,  four  of 
the  group  had  left  the  United  States  —  two 
to  Serbia,  one  to  Sarajevo,  another  to  a 
location  in  Europe. 

Two  remained  in  New  York:  Djuric,  a  for¬ 
mer  television  news  director  and  anchor  who 
bought  and  managed  an  independent  radio 
station  in  Nis,  Serbia,  and  Vesna 
Radivojevic,  a  reporter  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  daily  newspaper  in  Bel¬ 
grade. 

CPJ  staff  contacted  Freedom 
House  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
nonprofit  human  rights  group  pro¬ 
moting  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
free-market  reforms,  which 
promptly  enlisted  the  two  in  its 
Visiting  Fellows  program:  10- 
week  internships  that  will  send 
Djuric  to  the  Voice  of  America  in 
Washington,  Radivojevic  to  the 
Toledo  Blade.  The  internships  pro¬ 
vide  a  much-needed  stop  gap 
while  they  plan  their  next  move. 

Both  fear  persecution  should  they 
return  to  Serbia  —  certainly  while 
a  state  of  war  exists. 

Djuric  was  already  facing  two 
months  in  prison,  he  says,  for  oper¬ 
ating  without  a  broadcast  license 
(never  issued  by  the  government 
despite  his  efforts  to  apply  for  one). 

When  war  was  declared,  all  men 
ages  16  to  60  were  mobilized  for 
armed  service.  Being  out  of  the 
country,  and  unable  to  respond  to 
the  draft,  Djuric  could  be  accused 
of  being  a  deserter. 
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“This  is  not  for  everybody,”  he  says.  “1 
am  very  worried  that  my  case  is  specific. 
Can  you  imagine  the  situation  if  1  go 
back?  I  will  very  probably  be  accused  of 
being  a  foreign  agent,”  along  with  his 
wife,  who  freelanced  for  Radio  Free 
Europe.  At  press  time,  she  and  their  four- 
year-old  daughter  had  traveled  by  bus 
from  Belgrade  to  Budapest,  applying  for  a 
visa  at  the  U.S.  embassy  to  join  Djuric 
during  his  internship. 

For  now,  Djuric  can  only  proceed  to 
Washington  and  hope  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  will  join  him.  “What’s  next?”  he  asks, 
somewhat  dazed.  “I  am  not  sure  exactly.  In 
Nis,  1  had  some  influence,  with  many 
friends  who  are  business  partners.  Now,  1 
am  nobody  here  —  in  another  country, 
with  nothing.” 

Contacted  at  the  Toledo  Blade, 
Radivojevic  echoed  such  sentiments, 
although  she  was  determined  to  return  to 
Serbia.  “1  have  no  such  charges  against 
me.  Still,  it  is  dangerous  in  our  country. 


Even  before  war  started,  if  you  were  a 
member  of  the  free  press,  you  were  con¬ 
stantly  labeled  as  a  traitor.  Western  spy, 
enemy  of  the  state.  It  was  hard  to  work  a 
normal  job.” 

When  the  bombing  started,  she 
appeared  at  a  CSJ  press  conference  in 
Washington,  .speaking  out  against  Milo¬ 
sevic  and  his  silencing  of  independent 
media.  Since  then,  she  has  appeared  on  the 
Jim  Lehrer  Newshour,  CNN,  and  NPR. 

“So,  yes,  1  was  concerned  that  1  would 
be  arrested  if  1  go  back.  And  now,  with 
the  killing  of  Slavko  [Curuvija,  a  publish¬ 
er  of  an  independent  Belgrade  daily 
newspaper  and  weekly  magazine  who 
was  shot  to  death  outside  his  Belgrade 
home  on  April  11],  the  situation  has 
become  even  more  serious.” 

Her  immediate  plans?  “I  will  be  a  kind 
of  guest  at  Toledo  Blade  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  1  have  no  plans  because  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Yugoslavia  is  very  unclear.  I  would 
like  to  go  back  to  my  country.  1  didn’t  have 
any  plan  to  stay  here  in  America.  Only 
three  weeks  and  a  half,  because  1  have  a 
friend  in  New  York  and  had  planned  to 
stay  a  few  days  more,  and  then  go  back  to 
Belgrade.  But  it  seems  someone  else  is 
arranging  my  life,  not  me.  It’s  not  a  very 
comfortable  situation.” 


Slain  Serbian  newspaper  owner  buried 


by  Karim  Mostafa 

Amidst  a  gathering  of  more  than  2,000 
people,  a  major  critic  of  Yugoslav 
President  Slobodan  Milosevic  was  buried 
April  14,  after  being  shot  in  the  head  and  the 
back  by  two  gunmen  April  11,  according  to 
The  Associated  Press. 

Slavko  Curuvija,  Serbian  owner  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  opposition  newspaper,  Dnevni  Telegraf 
(Daily  Telegraph),  was  shot  in  front  of  his  Bel¬ 
grade  apartment  building,  after  which  his  wife 
was  pistol-whipped,  according  to  witnesses. 

As  owner  of  the  Dnevni  Telegraf,  Curuvija 
had  several  run-ins  with  the  Serbian  govern¬ 
ment.  Most  recently,  the  newspaper  was 
banned  and  fined  for  criticizing  Milosevic  and 
other  government  officials.  A  strict  media  cen¬ 
sorship  law  implemented  by  Milosevic  in 
October  now  permits  fining  of  newspapers. 
Curuvija’s  repeated  offenses  added  up  to 
$165,000  in  fines. 

Curuvija’s  colleague,  Ljilja  Smajlovic,  bid 
farewell  saying,  “Slavko  promised  he  would 
not  put  out  a  paper  fit  for  the  censors.  It  was  an 


honor  to  work  with  this  courageous  man,  so 
unlike  the  cowards  (who  killed  him).” 

The  Yugoslav  media  provided  scant  cover¬ 
age  of  the  slaying  due  to  the  government  crack¬ 
down  on  media  that  accompanied  the  onslaught 
of  NATO  air  strikes. 

Meanwhile,  NATO,  last  week,  said  other 
Serb  media  outlets  have  been  found  to  be 
legitimate  targets  for  attack  because  they  are 
agents  of  propaganda  for  the  government. 
Aidan  White,  head  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists  (IFJ),  responded  by 
saying,  “Military  action  against  media  could 
threaten  the  lives  of  working  journalists  and 
media  workers  and  lead  to  immediate 
reprisals.”  The  AP  reported  that  NATO  air 
strikes  on  April  8  and  9  targeted  a  Serbian 
television  relay  station. 

The  IFJ,  based  in  Brussels,  expressed  concern 
that,  “[NATO  air  strikes  against  Serbian  media 
outlets]  will  identify  joumali.sts,  media  workers, 
and  media  organizations  as  legitimate  targets  in 
any  future  conflict.”  The  IFJ,  which  functions  as 
a  federation  of  journalism  unions,  represents 
450,000  journalists  around  the  world. 
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Upbeat  1st  quarter  results 

Advertising  revenues  strong  at  newspaper  companies 


Strong  advertising  revenues  benefited 
publicly  owned  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  reporting  financial  results  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1999.  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  update  the  Earnings  Scorecard  as 
results  become  available,  in  the  magazine 
and  at  its  Web  site,  www.mediainfo.com. 

DOW  JONES  &  CO. 

Not  including  special  items  and  rev¬ 
enues  from  the  company’s  former  market 
data  unit.  Telerate,  net  income  rose  3.7%  to 
$40.9  million  in  the  first  quarter,  topping 
analysts’  expectations.  Revenues  rose  2.7% 
to  $462. 1  million  on  the  same  basis. 

Including  a  one-time  charge,  net 
income  was  up  48.5%  to  $51.5  million  in 
the  first  quarter.  The  company  says  its 
strong  results  reflect  overall  advertising 
gains,  improvement  at  its  Ottaway  com¬ 
munity  newspapers,  and  a  share  repur¬ 
chase  program. 

Print  publishing  revenues  rose  3.2%  to 
$290.6  million.  Operating  income  in  that 
segment  declined  1.4%  from  a  year  ago  to 
$52.5  million,  due  to  a  drop  in  the  financial 
advertising  category  at  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Revenues  in  electronic  publishing, 
which  includes  Dow  Jones  Newswires, 
Dow  Jones  Interactive,  The  Journal’s 
Interactive  Edition,  and  Dow  Jones 
Indexes,  were  about  even  with  the  same 
year-earlier  period  at  $97.54  million. 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO. 

The  Cincinnati-based  company  reported 
earnings  rose  27.6%  to  $32  million  in  the 
first  quarter  on  the  strength  of  newspaper 
advertising  revenues  and  growth  of  its 
cable  television  networks.  Revenues  rose 
7.7%  to  $373.4  million. 

In  the  newspaper  division,  revenues 
were  up  4%  to  $220  million.  Ad  revenues 
increased  7.8%  to  $168  million,  including  a 
25%  increase  in  national  advertising.  The 
group’s  results  were  offset  by  competition 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  where  Scripps’  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  is  battling  The 
Denver  Post,  owned  by  MediaNews  Group. 

In  broadcasting,  first-quarter  revenues 
were  flat  and  the  company  said  it  expects 
similar  results  in  the  second  quarter. 

Scripps  owns  19  daily  newspapers,  nine 
network-affiliated  television  stations,  two 
TV  networks,  and  Scripps  Howard  News 
Service. 
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GANNETT  CO. 

Not  counting  one-time  items,  earnings 
rose  12.3%  in  the  first  quarter  to  $178.9 
million  at  the  nation’s  second-largest  news¬ 
paper  group  in  terms  of  daily  papers. 
Revenues  grew  4%  to  $1.25  billion  in  the 
same  period. 

Last  year’s  first  quarter  included  non¬ 
recurring  gains  of  $183.6  million  from  the 
sale  of  several  businesses. 

Newspaper  group  revenues  gained  5%  in 
the  quarter.  Advertising  revenues  were  up 
16%  at  the  company’s  flagship,  USA 
TODAY,  and  7.5%  for  the  overall  segment. 
The  television  segment  faced  tough  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  year-ago  period,  when 
results  were  lifted  by  Super  Bowl-  and 
Olympics-related  advertising.  Gannett  pub¬ 
lishes  74  daily  newspapers,  21  television 
stations,  and  cable  television  systems. 

MEDIA  GENERAL 

Profits  fell  1 1 .3%  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1999  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  Richmond,  Va.-based  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  says  over¬ 
capacity  in  its  newsprint  operations,  soft 
advertising  sales,  and  relaunch  costs  in  the 
broadcast  division  affected  results. 

Net  income  was  $1 1.3  million,  down  from 
$12.7  million  in  the  same  year-ago  period. 
Revenues  were  about  even  at  $232  million. 

Despite  a  slowdown  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing  results  improved  slightly  on 
the  strength  of  higher  classified  and 
preprint  ad  revenues. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  CO. 

Earnings  fell  5%  to  $61.4  million  in  the 
first  quarter  1999,  while  revenues  advanced 
2.3%  to  $739  million. 

The  newspaper  division  showed  strong 
revenue  growth,  lower  newsprint  prices,  and 
a  share  buyback  program.  Last  year’s  first 
quarter  included  a  one-time  pre-tax  gain  of 
$4.6  million  from  the  sale  of  equipment. 

Chairman  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.  says  the 
company,  which  publishes  The  New  York 
Times,  is  on  track  to  reach  its  goal  of  10% 
to  15%  earnings  per  share  growth  in  1999. 

Ad  revenues  in  the  first  quarter  rose  5.4% 
at  the  Times  newspaper  and  3.7%  in  the  ov¬ 
erall  newspaper  division.  Revenues  from  In¬ 
ternet  ventures  grew  18.8%  to  $4.7  million. 

First  Call  research  associate  Thomas 
O’Keefe  says  while  the  Times’  first-quarter 


results  were  “a  little  below  the  average 
expected,”  they  are  still  positive. 

TRIBUNE  CO. 

Not  counting  special  items,  first-quarter 
earnings  at  the  Chicago-based  company 
rose  1 1%  to  $73  million  on  the  strength  of 
operating  profit  gains  in  publishing  and 
broadcasting,  besting  analysts’  expecta¬ 
tions.  Revenues  rose  7%  to  $720  million 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Tribune  chairman  John  W.  Madigan  says 
he  expects  earnings  growth  of  10%  to  15% 
for  the  year.  The  First  Call  consensus  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  full  year  is  $2.87  per  share, 
13.4%  higher  than  the  $2.53  per  share 
recorded  in  1998. 

Results  excluded  gains  on  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  sale  of  1  million  shares  of  America 
Online  and  swap  of  its  CBS  TV  affiliate  in 
Atlanta  in  the  first  quarter  of  1999. 

Overall  revenues  in  the  publishing  divi¬ 
sion,  which  includes  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
rose  5%  to  $392  million.  Ad  revenues  rose 
3%  in  the  first  quarter.  Broadcast  revenues 
gained  10%  to  $264  million. 

Chiquita  lawyer 
pleads  innocent 

George  Ventura,  the  former  lawyer  for 
Chiquita  Brands  International  Inc. 
accused  of  illegally  providing  voice  mail 
to  two  former  Cincinnati  Enquirer  re¬ 
porters,  pleaded  innocent  and  filed  a 
motion  to  dismiss,  claiming  prosecutors 
unfairly  targeted  him  in  their  investigation 
and  used  methods  that  violated  his  consti¬ 
tutional  rights. 

According  to  The  Associated  Press, 
Ventura  faces  1 2  'A  years  in  prison  if  he  is 
convicted  on  charges  of  unlawful  intercep¬ 
tion  of  communications  and  unauthorized 
access  to  computer  systems.  Ventura,  now 
an  attorney  in  Salt  Lake  City,  was  named  as 
the  source  of  the  voice  mail  by  Michael 
Gallagher,  the  former  Enquirer  reporter 
who  used  the  voice  mail  to  write  a  series  on 
Chiquita’s  improper  business  dealings  in 
Central  America. 

Gallagher  pleaded  guilty  in  September 
and  awaits  sentencing  that  could  be  up  to  2 
72  years  in  prison.  The  other  reporter, 
Cameron  McWhirter,  has  not  been  charged 
and  currently  works  for  The  Detroit  News. 

In  June,  the  Enquirer  fired  Gallagher, 
issued  a  front-page  apology  to  Chiquita, 
and  gave  the  company  more  than  $10  mil¬ 
lion.  The  newspaper  retracted  the  story 
because  it  said  Gallagher  obtained  his 
information  illegally.  —  Jason  Williams 
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WHEN  AVERAGE  DAILY  READERSHIP 


JUMPS  I  1%  IN  TWO  YEARS, 


THERE’S  NO  SUCH  THING 


AS  A  SLOW  NEWSPAPER  DAY. 


The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  is  happy  to  report  that  we’re  busy.  Very  busy. 

Why?  Because  in  the  past  two  years  our  average  daily  readership  has  increased  over  11%. 
That’s  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  market  growth.  In  fact,  our  combined  editions  now  reach  more 
than  1.1  million  readers  on  an  average  weekday,  and  more  than  1.7  million  readers  on  Sundays. 

How  did  we  do  it? 

Strong  news  content  and  graphics.  Aggressive  expansion  of 
suburban  reporting.  Technological  and  staffing  investments.  Marketing 
and  circulation  initiatives.  The  strategic  addition  of  special  sections. 

Of  course,  there’s  more  to  our  story  and  we’d  love 
to  share  the  details,  but  -  like  we  said  -  we’re  busy. 

Very  busy. 

Still,  we’d  like  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  Atlanta  for  reading,  our  employees  for  doing 
such  a  great  job  and  our  advenisers  for  their  shrewd  vision.  They  all  help  make  every  day 

a  great  newspaper  day. 


The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution ' 


Readership  measures  based  on  the  Fall,  1998  Gallup  Poll  of  Media  Usage  -  Atlanta 
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liJ  public  access  hassle 

Results  found  by  separate  probes  fronn  NJ  papers 


by  David  Noack 


When  it  comes  to  getting  access  to 
public  records  in  New  Jersey, 
good  luck.  It’s  all  a  matter  of 
what  government  agency  is  contacted  and 
what  kinds  of  records  are  being  sought. 

That  was  the  key  finding  of  two  investi¬ 
gations.  one  by  all  seven  Gannett-owned 
newspapers  in  the  Garden  State  and  the 
other  by  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City,  who, 
acting  independently  of  each  other  over  the 
past  few  months,  conducted  separate 
probes  into  the  openness  of  public  records. 
(See  sidebar  for  Atlantic  City  records 
story). 

Both  projects  were  modeled  after  simi¬ 
lar  efforts  by  newspapers  in  Indiana  and 
Virginia,  which  also  tackled  the  issue  of 
whether  the  average  citizen  can  gain 
access  to  public  records. 

The  records  sought  by  the  Gannett 
newspapers  included:  school  budgets  and 
superintendent’s  contracts,  municipal  bud¬ 
gets  and  monthly  bills,  the  police  log/  blot¬ 
ter,  and  incident  reports. 

While  the  compliance  rate  for  getting 
local  budgets  was  94%,  gaining  access  to 
police  logs  was  granted  only  22%  of  the 
time  and  requests  to  see  the  contract  of  a 
local  school  superintendent  were  granted 
only  31%  of  the  time. 

At  issue  is  New  Jersey’s  Open  Public 
Records  Act,  which  is,  at  least  on  paper, 
supposed  to  provide  an  open  door  to  gov¬ 
ernment  records  and  documents  for  private 
citizens  who  are  seeking  information 
about  various  aspects  of  local  government 
and  law  enforcement. 

What  the  Gannett  survey  found  is  that 
the  statute  is  a  paper  tiger,  with  local  offi¬ 
cials  openly  defying  the  law. 

The  Gannett  papers  ran  some  main  sto¬ 
ries  that  took  an  overview  of  the  problem 
and  also  did  pieces  either  focusing  on  peo¬ 
ple  seeking  public  records  or  localizing 
the  survey’s  findings. 

The  series,  which  ran  from  March  28 
until  March  30,  sent  84  newspaper 
employees  to  213  towns  halls,  188  school 
districts,  and  200  police  departments,  cov¬ 
ering  about  a  third  of  the  state.  In  all,  601 
local  government  agencies  were  contacted 
in  14  of  the  state’s  21  counties. 

Gary  Schoening,  managing  editor  for 
projects  and  technology  at  the  Asbury  Park 


Press,  says  he  was  most  surprised  by  the 
reluctance  of  school  superintendents  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

“We  want  people  to  be  interested  in 
education  and  when  it  comes  down  to  how 
the  money  is  being  spent  or  what  the  poli¬ 
cies  are.  It’s  sort  of  I’ll  give  it  to  you  if  and 
when  I  see  fit,”  says  Schoening. 


He  says  the  public  records  chosen  for 
the  survey  should  have  been  readily  avail¬ 
able  under  state  law. 

“We  thought  these  were  the  kinds  of 
things  that  these  officials  work  with  on  a 
regular  basis,”  says  Schoening. 

_  Paul  D’Ambrosio, 

_ _ who  spearheaded  the 

-’2;‘ZL‘ZZ:L111  <.  project,  says  he  pitched 
the  idea  for  the  series  to 
I  his  bosses  at  the  Asbury 
Park  Press,  and  after 
;  getting  the  green  light, 
designed  a  survey  and 
created  a  project  out¬ 
line.  Along  with  Rick 
!  Linsk.  they  both  visited 
1  each  Gannett  newspa- 
i  per  to  train  staffers  how 
to  act  as  surveyors. 

Linsk,  who  now 
works  at  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
is  a  former  Asbury  Park  Press  projects  edi¬ 
tor.  D'Ambrosio  is  the  database  editor  at 
the  paper  who  is  currently  a  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Syracuse  University. 

“We  all  went  for  public  records  which 
are  public  records  under  our  definition 
and  media  lawyers’  definition  of  the  law  in 
most  other  states  in  the  nation.  We  are 


Press  of  Atlantic 
records  investigation 


by  David  Noack 


A  four-month  investigation  by  The 
Press  of  Atlantic  City  found  that  get¬ 
ting  access  to  public  records  in  New 
Jersey  can  be  an  exercise  in  futility  and 
denial. 

The  results  of  a  canvass  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  which  was  conducted  by  30 
Press  reporters  posing  as  private  citizens 
seeking  records  that  are  public  under  state 
law,  found  that  most  local  governments 
turned  over  the  minutes  of  meetings,  but 
police  departments  balked  at  providing  even 
basic  arrest  information. 

It  was  fairly  easy  to  get  the  salaries  of 
school  superintendents,  but  trying  to  get  to 
get  a  record  of  their  expense  vouchers  — 
where  and  how  they  spent  tax  dollars  — was 
spotty. 

Getting  access  to  meeting  minutes  was 
94%  successful  and  school  superintendent 
salary  requests  were  granted  87%  of  the 


time.  But  police  departments  complied  only 
8%  of  the  time  and  trying  to  get  the  school 
superintendent’s  financial  disclosure  state¬ 
ments  were  successful  69%  of  the  time.  The 
reporters  encountered  difficulty  in  getting 
these  public  documents  43%  of  the  time. 

Some  police  officials  said  a  court  order 
would  be  needed  to  get  the  records  and  anoth¬ 
er  called  the  information  “privileged.” 

The  Press  ran  their  stories  on  Thursday, 
March  25,  three  days  before  all  seven 
Gannett-owned  newspapers  in  New  Jersey 
launched  an  extensive  three-day  series  of  sto¬ 
ries  examining  the  same  public  access  issue, 
starting  on  Sunday,  March  28. 

Special  reports  unit  writer  Michael 
Diamond  says  the  public  records  chosen 
were  considered  the  most  open,  so  there 
would  be  no  confusion  or  conflict  with  the 
state’s  “Right  to  Know  Law”  and  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  issued  by  the  governor  regarding 
police  arrest  information. 

The  Press  reporters  made  more  than  300 
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looking  for  personal  information.  We  are 
looking  for  budget  information,  public 
employee  contracts,  and  essentially  what’s 
going  on  in  town.”  says  D’Ambrosio. 

Richard  Hughes,  editor  of  The  Home 
News  &  Tribune  in  East  Brunswick,  N.J., 
says  the  survey  results  show  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  law  needs  to  be  revamped. 

“I  was  not  surprised.  The  survey  con¬ 
firmed  years  of  frustrating  experience.  We 
told  the  story  of  a  North  Brunswick  man 
who  spent  23  months  trying  to  get  what 
clearly  were  public  documents.  Officials 
deny  access  with  impunity.  They  openly 
defy  the  law  because  the  only  recourse  a 
citizen  has  is  to  hire  a  lawyer  and  go  to 
court,”  says  Hughes. 

He  notes  how  the  paper  spent  $20,000 
and  18  months  trying  to  get  copies  of 
attorney  vouchers  in  one  town. 

John  O’Brien,  executive  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association,  says  the 
state  open  records  law  leaves  a  lot  to  be 
desired. 

“There  are  countless  abuses  because  pub¬ 
lic  officials  ignore  it.  but  more  often,  are 
simply  ignorant  of  much  of  it.  There  are 
over  570  municipalities  in  New  Jersey, 
many  with  part-time,  low-paid  help  that 
simply  ‘don’t  get  it.'  We  have  a  new  bill  that 
will  remedy  much  of  this,”  says  O’Brien. 

Cfly’s  public 
pays  off 

requests  for  public  information  at  more  than 
180  government  agencies  in  three  counties 
and  part  of  a  fourth  county. 

“We  stuck  with  things  that  were  clear,  like 
the  information  about  an  arrest,  not  the  police 
report,  not  a  police  log.  On  the  school  boards 
we  asked  for  a  financial  disclosure  statement, 
which  has  to  be  kept,”  says  Diamond. 

He  says  that  even  though  people  seeking 
public  records  don’t  have  to  reveal  who  they 
are,  it  was  common  practice  to  ask  them  for 
their  names  and  to  know  why  they  wanted  the 
documents. 

Diamond,  who  wrote  the  stories  along  with 
John  Froonjian,  says  the  paper  is  now  assist¬ 
ing  people  who  are  having  problem  gaining 
access  to  public  documents. 

“People  have  been  calling  us  up  with  prob¬ 
lem,  and  we’re  kind  of  acting  like  an  ombuds¬ 
man  for  them.  We’ve  resolved  it.  Some  of  it 
was  kind  of  borderline,  but  the  public  offi¬ 
cials  gave  them  the  documents,”  says 
Diamond. 


Don  Asher,  Porter  County  editor  of  The 
Times  of  northwest  Indiana,  who  helped 
spearhead  the  Indiana  public  records  series, 
says  it’s  good  to  see  other  newspapers  con¬ 
ducting  their  own  surveys.  “It’s  also  reas¬ 
suring  to  see  joint  newspaper  efforts  gain¬ 
ing  momentum.  This  opens  a  whole  new 
world  of  opportunities  beyond  the  public 
access  topic.  In  Indiana  we  are  currently 
exploring  another  Joint  effort. 

“What  is  being  found  in  these  public 
access  audits  in  other  states  is  alarming.  In 
Virginia  and  New  Jersey  —  as  well  as  our 
own  audit  in  Indiana  —  clearly  shows  out¬ 
rageous  disregard  for  citizens’  rights  to 
access  their  own  government  by  public 
officials,”  says  Asher. 

Participating  Gannett 
papers  included: 

Ashury  Park  Press  (Neptune) 

The  Courier-News  (Bridgewater) 
Courier-Post  (Cherry  Hill) 

Daily  Record  (Parsippany) 

The  Daily  Journal  (Vineland) 
Ocean  County  Ohsen  er 
(Toms  River) 

The  Home  News  <6  Tribune 
(East  Brunswick)  H 


Former  LA  Times 
pub  takes  over  CJR 

by  Karim  Mostafa 

First,  the  logo.  Now,  the  publisher. 

Things  continue  to  change  at  the 
Columbia  Journalism 
Review  (CJR)  which 
announced  April  12 
that  former  Los 
Angeles  Times  publish¬ 
er  David  Laventhol 
will  succeed  Joan  Kon- 
ner  as  publisher  of  the 
magazine. 

Effective  July  1, 

Laventhol  will  be 
the  first  publisher  of 
CJR  who  has  not  been  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Konner,  whom  Laventhol  succeeds, 
served  as  dean  of  the  prestigious  journal¬ 
ism  school  from  1988  to  1996  but  stayed 
on  as  publisher  of  the  30,()00-circulation 
bimonthly.  She  will  remain  at  Columbia 


David  Laventhol 


NtWb 


as  a  member  of  the  school’s  faculty. 

Laventhol’s  appointment  marks  the 
bimonthly’s  attempt  to  adapt  to  the  ever¬ 
growing  number  of  contributors  in  the 
media  criticism  debate,  with  newer  mag¬ 
azines  such  as  American  Journalism 
Review  and  Brill’s  Content. 

According  to  The  Associated  Press. 
CJR’s  editor,  Marshall  Loeb,  says  readers 
will  see  changes  in  the  magazines  some¬ 
time  next  year. 

Laventhol  says  he  plans  to  "make  the 
review  even  more  valuable  in  the  context 
of  the  world  of  rapid  change  that  today’s 
journalists  live  in.” 

Laventhol  told  The  New  York  Times 
that  his  departure  last  year  from  Times 
Mirror  Co.  was  partially  due  to 
Parkinson’s  disease.  He  said  successful 
treatment  was  behind  his  decision  to 
return  to  work. 

Laventhol,  65.  also  served  as  publisher 
and  editor  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Newsday 
and  president  of  Times  Mirror  Co.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  AP  from  1993  to  1996  and  on  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  board  for  nine  years.  He 
chaired  the  Pulitzer  board  in  1993. 

UConn  win  scores 
record  sales  day 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  set  a 
new  record  for  one-day  single  copy  sales 
after  the  University  of  Connecticut  men’s 
basketball  team  won  the  national  champi¬ 
onship  game  against  Duke  University, 
newspaper  officials  say. 

Statistics  released  last  week  by  the 
Times  Mirror-owned  newspaper  showed 
that  the  Courant  sold  68,900  single 
copies  on  March  30,  the  day  after  the 
UConn  Huskies  upset  the  favored  Duke 
Blue  Devils  in  the  final  game  of  the 
NCAA  tournament. 

Courant  officials  say  the  single-copy 
sales  dw  arfed  the  usual  28,(XX)  copies  sold 
on  an  average  Tuesday. 

The  Courant's,  daily  circulation  is 
211,041,  with  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
303,399. 

After  printing  the  regular  newspaper  in 
the  early  hours  of  March  30,  the  Courant 
went  back  on  press  with  a  special  “UConn 
Extra”  that  was  on  the  street  by  5  a.m. 

In  a  memo  thanking  Courant  employ¬ 
ees  for  their  efforts,  publisher  Marty 
Petty,  said,  “We  gave  Connecticut  what 
they  were  looking  for,  and  the  huge  one- 
day  sale  number  is  testimony  to  our 
achievement.”  —  Joe  Strupp 
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Online  awards  expanded 

SPJ  announces  1 998  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  winners 


In  less  than  48  hours  after  Pulitzer  Prize 
announcements.  The  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  (SPJ)  released  the 
recipients  of  the  1998  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
awards  for  excellence  in  journalism. 

Further  expanding  the  contest  for  online 
journalism,  the  society  presented  new 
awards  this  year  for  Online  Deadline  Re¬ 
porting  and  Online  Non-Deadline  Reporting. 

A  complete  list  of  winners  follows.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  at  the  society’s 
national  convention,  Oct.  3-5  in  Indiana¬ 
polis.  At  the  convention,  many  of  the  award 
winners  will  lead  professional  development 
programs  and  discuss  their  work. 

1998  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 
AWARD  WINNERS: 

Public  Service  in  Online  Journalism: 
Marja  Mills  and  Steve  Duenes  and  the  Inter¬ 
net  staff  of  chicagotribune.com  won  the 
award  for  'The  Miracle  Merchants.’  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  Interactive  Media  department 
examined  child  sponsorship  organizations 
and  whether  they  lived  up  to  their  promises 
to  change  the  lives  of  sponsored  children. 
Onune  Journausm  Deadline  Reporting: 
The  award  goes  to  APB  Online  and  Jim 
Krane,  Hoag  Levins,  Hans  Chen,  Tami 
Sheheri,  Chip  Beck  and  Mark  Sauter  for 
‘FBI  Releases  Sinatra  Files.’  Within  a  day 
of  receiving  1 ,200  pages  of  paper  files  from 
the  FBI,  APB  Online  had  the  Sinatra 
dossier  available  at  its  Web  site  and  provid¬ 
ed  commentary  and  analysis  of  the  report’s 
most  important  sections. 

Online  Journalism  Non-Deadline  Re¬ 
porting:  The  award  goes  to  CNN  Interactive 
for  ‘Cold  War.’  Developed  by  more  than  a 
dozen  editors,  writers,  and  producers,  the  site 
further  expands  a  TV  documentary  to  create 
the  most  thorough  and  multimedia-rich 
record  of  Cold  War  history  available  online. 
Newspaper/Wire  Service  Deadline  Re¬ 
porting:  The  staff  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  won  the  award  for  ‘Deadly  Ram¬ 
page,’  the  newspaper’s  coverage  of  one 
man’s  10-hour  killing  spree  that  resulted  in 
five  deaths,  including  the  man’s  suicide. 
Newspaper/Wire  Service  Non-Deadline 
Reporting:  Barton  Gellman  of  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  won  the  award  for  ‘Shell  Games: 
The  Hunt  for  Iraq’s  Forbidden  Weapons.’ 
Newspaper/Wire  Service  Investigative 
Reporting:  Alix  M.  Freedman,  senior  spe¬ 


cial  writer  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  won 
the  award  for  ‘Population  Bomb,’  the  story 
of  the  chemical  sterilization  of  more  than 
100,000  third  world  women,  some  of  them 
without  their  knowledge  or  against  their 
will.  Freedman  reported  on  the  controver¬ 
sial  use  of  quinacrine  among  the  world’s 
poorest  women. 

Newspaper/Wire  Service  Feature  Re¬ 
porting:  Gary  M.  Pomerantz,  staff  writer 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  won 
the  award  for  ‘9  Minutes,  20  Seconds,’  the 
story  of  a  plane  crash-and  what  happened 
afterward. 

Newspaper/Wire  Service  Editorial 
Writing:  The  reporters  and  editorial  board 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  won  the  award 
for  a  series  of  editorials  defining  the  many 
problems  plaguing  the  campuses  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York  system  and 
making  clear  recommendations  for  change. 
Newspaper/Wire  Service:  Washington 
Correspondence  St.  Petersburg  Times  staff 
writers  Bill  Adair  and  David  Dahl  won  the 
award  for  ‘The  representative,  the  million¬ 
aire  and  the  luxury  car,’  their  report  of  a 
Florida  Congresswoman’s  questionable 
activities.  Especially  noteworthy  was  the 
fact  that  not  one  unnamed  source  was  used. 
Newspaper/Wire  Service  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondence:  Dean  E.  Murphy,  Johannes¬ 
burg  bureau  chief  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  won  the  award  for  ‘Africa:  From 
Silent  Shame  to  Shattering  Blasts.’ 
Newspaper/Wire  Service  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  IN  Journalism,  Circulation  over 
100,000:  Investigative  reporter  Jerry 
Mitchell  of  The  Clarion-Ledger  in  Jackson, 
Miss,  won  the  award  for  ‘Crimes  of  the 
Past.’  Mitchell’s  series  helped  bring  a  Klan 
killer  to  justice,  prompted  the  reexamina¬ 
tion  of  the  1964  deaths  of  three  young  civil 
rights  workers,  and  revealed  the  secrets  of 
the  now-open  Mississippi  Sovereignty 
Commission  files. 

Newspaper/Wire  Service  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  IN  Journalism,  Circulation  under 
100,000:  The  staff  of  the  Winston-Saiem 
(N.C.)  Journal  won  the  award  for  ‘Dividing 
Lines:  Race  Relations  in  Forsyth  County.’ 
The  eight-week  series  of  more  than  120 
stories  told  of  local  race  relations,  includ¬ 
ing  an  examination  of  the  paper’s  own  not- 
so-pretty  record  on  race  relations. 
Magazine  Reporting:  Staff  writer  George 
Anastasia  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


won  the  award  for  ‘In  Their  Own  Words,’ 
the  story  of  Thomas  Capano’s  murder  of 
Anne  Marie  Fahey. 

Public  Service  in  Magazine  Journ¬ 
alism:  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B. 
Steele  of  Time  magazine  won  the  award  for 
a  series  on  the  folly  of  government  hand¬ 
outs  to  corporations. 

Photography:  Daniel  A.  Anderson  of  The 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  won  the 
award  for  his  photo  essay,  ‘Motel  Chil¬ 
dren.’  The  photos  document  the  hunger, 
poverty,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  society 
neglect  and  violence  that  are  part  of  the 
lives  of  the  children  who  live  in  Orange 
County’s  aging  residential  motels. 
Editorial  Cartoons:  Jack  Higgins  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  won  the  award  for  his 
collection  of  editorial  cartoons. 
Informational  Graphics:  William  Pitzer, 
David  Perlmutt,  Jo  Miller,  Brenda  Pinnell, 
Jean  Marie  Brown  and  Tom  Tozer  of  The 
Charlotte  tN.C.)  Observ  er  won  the  award  for 
‘Monitor.’  The  doubletruck  graphic  provided 
readers  with  an  in-depth  look  at  one  of  North 
Carolina’s  treasures  and  the  efforts  to  recov¬ 
er  part  of  the  world’s  ‘first  modem  warship.’ 
Public  Service  in  Newsletter  Journ¬ 
alism:  Catalyst  magazine  and  the  report¬ 
ing  team  of  Linda  Lenz,  Veronica  Ander¬ 
son.  Debra  Williams,  Elizabeth  Duffrin. 
Dan  Weissmann,  Grant  Pick  and  Lisa 
Lewis  won  the  award  for  ‘School  Reform: 
What  Matters  Most.’  The  series  identifies 
the  building  blocks  of  good  elementary 
schools  and  measures  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Chicago  public  schools 
against  those  standards. 

Research  About  Journalism:  James  S. 
Ettema  and  Theodore  L.  Glasser  won  the 
award  for  ‘Custodians  of  Conscience: 
Investigative  Journalism  and  Public 
Virtue.’  The  book  documents  that  by  pur¬ 
suing  stories  that  raise  moral  indignation, 
reporters  help  set  social  agendas. 

The  public  service  awards  went  to 
journalists  at  The  Clarion-Ledger  in 
Jackson,  Miss.;  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal',  WAMU-FM,  American  Univer¬ 
sity  Radio  in  Washington,  D.C.;  WCPO- 
TV  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  KELO-TV  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  Catalyst  magazine;  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Interactive  Media 
department. 

Founded  in  1909  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  SPJ  is  the  nation’s  largest  and  most 
broad-based  journalism  organization.  SPJ 
is  a  not-for-profit  organization  made  up  of 
1 3,000  members  dedicated  to  encouraging 
the  free  practice  of  journalism,  stimulat¬ 
ing  high  standards  of  ethical  behavior,  and 
perpetuating  a  free  press.  Hi 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


Richard  Read. 

There  is  no  higher  honor  for  a  journalist  and  a  newspaper  than  a 

Pulitzer  Prize . 


A  SPECIAL  RLFORT 


Oregonian 


Our  readers  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
Richard  Read  is  a  world-class  reporter. 

Winner  of  the  1999  Pulitzer  Prize  for  explana¬ 
tory  reporting,  Read  followed  the  humble  potato  on 
its  journey  from  a  Northwest  farm  to  the  ports  of 
Hong  Kong  and  finally  to  a  fast-food  restaurant  in 
Singapore.  Through  his  series,  he  brought  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  Asian  economic  crisis  home  to  our 
readers,  illustrating  how  someth;-?.g  seemingly  as 
insignificant  as  french  fries  are  part  of  the  global 
economy — and  how  turmoil  in  faraway  markets 
affects  lives  in  the  Northwest. 

Read  began  his  intensive  coverage  of  Pacific 
Rim  issues  when  he  opened  The  Oregonian's  Tokyo 
bureau  in  1989.  He  has  traveled  widely  in  Asia,  cov¬ 
ering  such  stories  as  the  war  in  Cambodia  and  the 
handover  of  Hong  Kong. 

He  spent  his  Nieman  fellowship  year  studying 
international  economics  at  Harvard  University. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  recognizes  his  achievement 
in  bringing  international  issues  home.  The  series 
also  received  the  William  Brewster  Styles  Award, 
presented  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  for 
best  business  reporting.  We  also  congratulate  staff 
writer  Tom  Hallman  Jr.,  who  was  a  Pulitzer  finalist  for 
the  second  time  for  his  story  about  a  Portland  man's 
life  after  a  personal  tragedy. 

We  at  The  Oregonian  are  proud  to  count  Read 
and  Hallman  as  our  colleagues  as  we  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  widely  recognized  for  its  excellence. 


(r()cO)a'g^niau 


Practically  Indispensable. 


83ril  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  journalism 


War,  crime,  government  scandal 
and  corruption,  and  the  global 
economy,  combined  with  re¬ 
porters’  grit,  were  the  stuff  of  the  1998 
Pulitzer  Prizes  in  journalism. 

The  14  winners  were  announced  at  a 
news  conference  April  12  at  the 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  in  New  York  City.  Multiple 
winners  were  The  New  York  Times,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Associated  Press, 
awarded  two  prizes  apiece. 

It  was  a  year  for  two  firsts.  For  the  first 
time,  the  same  news  organization  —  The 
Associated  Press  —  won  in  both  photogra¬ 
phy  categories.  And  it  was  the  first  year  that 
Judges  gave  extra  weight  to  Public  Service 
entries  that  had  an  online  component. 

In  newsrooms  around  the  nation,  jour¬ 
nalists  gathered  around  computer  termi¬ 
nals  awaiting  bulletins  announcing  the 
prizes.  At  The  Hartford  Courant,  which 
won  in  the  Breaking  News  category,  “The 
place  just  erupted  into  bedlam,”  state  edi¬ 
tor  Lynne  DeLucia  says.  Winners  were 
quick  and  generous  in  giving  credit  to 
managers  and  colleagues.  The  awards 
bring  a  prize  of  $5,000,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Service  award,  which 
earns  a  gold  medal. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  Washington  Post 

Jo  Craven  became  curious  about 
killings  by  police  while  working  for 
the  National  Institute  for  Computer- 
Assisted  Reporting  (NICAR).  When  she 
joined  The  Washington  Post’s  CAR  unit 
and  started  investigating  further,  she 
knew  she  had  hit  pay  dirt. 

Initial  data  revealed  that  D.C.  police 
have  the  highest  homicide  rate  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  story  developed 
into  a  team  project  that  would  take  the 
good  part  of  1998  to  complete.  The 
resulting  series  led  to  reforms  within  the 
D.C.  police  department  and  won  the  gold 
medal  for  Public  Service. 

“It’s  very  gratifying,  because  this  is  a 
classic  example  of  journalism  that  mat¬ 
ters,”  Post  executive  editor  Leonard 
Downie  says. 

Like  an  increasing  number  of  Pulitzer 
entries,  the  series  used  database  report¬ 
ing.  Craven,  who  is  taking  a  year  off  to 
teach  CAR  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
says  she  thinks  the  increasing  number  of 
Pulitzers  for  CAR-based  stories  is  help¬ 


The  Associated  Press  took  top  honors  for  Spot  News  Photography.  This  photo 
of  young  Kenyans  partaking  in  a  peace  vigil  in  Central  Nairobi  near  the  American 
Embassy  and  the  Ufundi  House.  Both  were  devastated  by  bombings  that  killed 
at  least  202  people  and  injured  nearly  5,000. 


ing  to  build  acceptance  for  database 
reporting. 

The  1998  prize  is  the  Post's  32nd 
Pulitzer,  and  its  second  for  Public 
Service.  The  first  was  awarded  26  years 
ago  for  the  Post's  Watergate  coverage. 
And  it  was  Downie,  who  was  an  assistant 
metro  editor  in  1973,  who  held  up  the 
1973  medal  at  the  past  week’s  announce¬ 
ment  for  all  the  newsroom  to  see. 

Finalists  for  Public  Service  were 
Delores  Kong  and  Robert  Whitaker  of 
the  Boston  Globe  for  their  reporting  on 
drug  experiments  on  the  mentally  ill  and 
the  staff  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for 
its  series  showing  how  local  police 
manipulate  crime  statistics. 

—  Lucia  Moses 

BREAKING  NEWS 

The  Hartford  Courant 

or  staffers,  the  Pulitzer  news  was 
bittersweet.  The  Courant  won  for  its 
local  coverage  of  a  March  6,  1998, 
shooting  rampage  by  a  state  lottery 
worker  who  killed  four  supervisors, 
then  himself. 

“People  are  obviously  very  pleased 
and  satisfied,”  managing  editor  Clifford 


AP  Photo/Jfthn  McConnico 

L.  Teutsch  says.  “On  the  other  hand,  we 
had  a  moment  of  silence  for  the  families 
of  the  victims.  As  one  reporter  said,  we’d 
gladly  give  it  back”  to  restore  the  lives  of 
the  victims. 

State  editor  Lynne  DeLucia,  who 
guided  the  coverage,  says  two  bureau 
reporters  were  the  first  on  the  scene  of 
the  shooting,  which  quickly  turned  into 
a  team  news  gathering  effort.  Reporters 
churned  out  13  stories  the  first  day, 
including  profiles  of  the  victims  and 
shooter.  Subsequent  coverage  included 
an  exclusive  interview  with  the  shoot¬ 
er’s  parents. 

“We  think  we  responded  well,”  Teutsch 
says.  “We  captured  the  horror;  we  cap¬ 
tured  the  humanity.” 

The  shooting  led  to  stronger  state 
gun  laws  and  beefed-up  security  at  state 
offices.  The  Pulitzer  was  the  second  for 
the  newspaper,  which  won  a  prize  in  the 
early  1990s  for  explanatory  reporting. 
Finalists  were  The  Jonesboro  (Ark.) 
Sun  staff  for  its  coverage  of  a  school 
shooting  by  two  boys  and  Miami 
Herald,  staff  for  its  reporting  on  a  12- 
year-old  boy’s  electrocution  at  a  county 
bus  shelter.  —  Lucia  Moses 
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This  photograph  by  John  McConnico 
of  The  Associated  Press  shows 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Kenya  Prudence 


Bushnell,  her  injured  hands  bandaged, 
reacting  after  laying  a  wreath  at  the 
site  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Nairobi. 
This  photo  is  one  of  many  that  illus 
trates  the  horror  and  the  humanity 


_ _ 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING 

The  Miami  Herald 

Five  days  after  a  questionable  1997 
mayoral  election.  The  Miami  Herald 
published  a  revelation  that  a  dead  man  had 
voted  in  the  election.  “It  turned  out  he  had 
voted  in  three  prior  elections  as  well,” 
project  editor  Judy  Miller  says. 

It  was  the  Herald'^  first  coup  in  what 
would  become  an  ongoing  investigation 
into  voter  fraud  which  revealed  wide¬ 
spread  fraud  in  the  election.  The  Herald 
won  its  16th  Pulitzer  for  the  investigation. 

Following  publication  of  the  stories, 
more  than  40  people  were  arrested,  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  overturned,  and  balloting  proce¬ 
dures  were  changed.  Miller  says  reporters 
went  door-to-door  for  two  months,  verify¬ 


ing  1,500  voters’  addresses,  and  used  data¬ 
bases  to  cross-check  voter  information.  “It 
was  a  great  combination  of  shoe  leather  and 
sophisticated  database  reporting,”  she  says. 

Finalists  were  Alix  M.  Freedman  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  who  reported  on 
a  controversial  sterilization  technique 
which  was  used  on  third  world  women, 
and  Fred  Schulte  and  Jenni  Bergal  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  for  their 
investigation  of  the  hidden  dangers  of  cos¬ 
metic  surgery.  —  Lucia  Moses 

EXPLANATORY  REPORTING 

The  Portland  Oregonian 

Richard  Read  is  the  first  to  admit  that 
global  economics  isn’t  the  easiest  to 
understand,  but  he  figured  everyone  can 


relate  to  a  French  fry.  So  to  bring  home 
the  local  impact  of  the  Asian  financial  cri¬ 
sis,  he  followed  a  load  of  fries  from  a  local 
farm  to  a  McDonald’s  in  Singapore,  where 
he  interviewed  a  family  eating  them. 

The  resulting  series  won  The  Oregon¬ 
ian  its  third  Pulitzer  and  the  first  one  in 
42  years. 

“It’s  really  kind  of 
mind-blowing,”  says 
Read,  4 1 ,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  international  busi¬ 
ness  for  The  Oregonian 
for  five  years.  Also 
rewarding,  he  says,  was 
the  great  response  from 
readers  who  said  they  Richard  Read 
didn’t  usually  read  eco¬ 
nomic  stories. 

The  newspaper  feted  Read  with  a  brass 
band,  cake,  champagne  —  and  French 
fries.  Read  says  the  $5,000  prize  money 
will  go  into  a  college  fund  for  his  15- 
month-old  daughter. 

Read  says  through  his  reporting,  he 
came  to  appreciate  the  French  fry’s  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  global  economy.  “I’ll  have  to 
admit  I  don’t  go  to  McDonald’s  a  lot,  but 
1  like  fries,”  he  says.  “I  have  new  respect 
for  them,  put  it  that  way.” 

Finalists  were  Tom  Brune  of  The 
Seattle  Times  for  his  analysis  of  a  state 
affirmative  action  initiative,  and  William 
Carlsen  and  Reynolds  Holding  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  for  their  series  on 
the  health  risks  of  unsafe  hypodermic 
needles.  —  Lucia  Moses 

BEAT  REPORTING 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Reporters  Michael  A. 

Hiltzik  and  Chuck 
Philips  won  the  news¬ 
paper’s  24th  Pulitzer  for 
their  stories  examining 
corruption  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  industry. 

“It’s  pretty  wild,” 
says  Chuck  Philips,  46,  Chuck  Philips 
a  former  silkscreener 
who  made  a  midlife  switch  to  journalism 
and  joined  the  Times  staff  four  years  ago. 

The  reporters  exposed  a  sham  charity 
set  up  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Recording  Arts  and  Sciences,  corrupt  drug 
detox  programs  for  celebrities,  and  payola 
in  the  radio  industry.  The  series  led  to 
industry  reforms. 

“A  lot  of  this  touched  a  nerve,  because 
people  recognized  the  Grammys,  the  stars 
that  are  used  to  promote  this  industry,” 
says  Hiltzik,  46,  an  18-year  Times  veter- 
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NEWS 


an,  who  also  is  celebrating  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  new  book:  “Dealers  of 
Lighting:  Xerox  Parc  and  the  Dawn  of 
the  Computer  Age.” 
The  reporters,  both 
previous  Pulitzer  final¬ 
ists,  recently  started 
investigating  the  enter¬ 
tainment  industry  and 
say  they  hope  the  prize 
will  help  improve  the 
profile  of  their  work. 
Michael  Hiltzik  Finalists  were  Bar¬ 
ton  Gellman  of  The 
Washington  Post  for  his  coverage  of  the 
United  Nations  as  it  sought  to  inspect  and 
disarm  Iraqi  weapons,  and  Blair  Kamin  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Kamin’s  entry  on 
city  architecture  was  moved  to  the 
Criticism  category,  where  it  won  the 
prize.  —  Lucia  Moses 

NATIONAL  REPORTING 

The  New  York  Times 

eff  Gerth,  whose  1992  expose  of  the 
Clinton  family’s  role  in  a  savings 
and  loan  scandal  made  Whitewater  as 
much  of  a  household  name  as  Water¬ 
gate,  orchestrated  The  New  York  Times 
series  which  uncovered  the  sale  of 
American  aerospace  and  nuclear  secrets 
to  China. 

“He  said  he  was  getting  sick  of  the 
Lewinsky  story,”  recalls  Michael 
Oreskes,  chief  of  the  Times  Washington 
bureau.  He  had  wondered  how  Gerth  was 
going  to  top  the  most  compelling 
Presidential  scandal  since  Watergate. 

Oreskes,  who  has  been  the  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  two  years,  learned  to  fol¬ 
low  Gerth’s  gut  instincts.  “He  just  smells 
a  story,”  Oreskes  says. 

Gerth  had  already  disclosed  how  the 
president  met  with  his  secretary,  Betty 
Currie,  to  discuss  their  scheduled  appear¬ 
ances  before  a  grand  jury. 

“Jeff  is  so  careful.”  Oreskes  says.  “And 
he  is  insistent  that  a  story  be  cast  in  the 
right  way.  Not  too  hard  and  not  too  tough 
compared  to  the  material.  He  is  very  stub¬ 
born  on  that  point.” 

Gerth’s  instincts  and  reporting  led  him 
to  the  Justice  Department,  where  he  dis¬ 
covered  Clinton  was  overruling  his  pros¬ 
ecutors  to  allow  two  aerospace  firms  to 
sell  information  on  building  nuclear  mis¬ 
siles  with  China. 

The  story,  which  appeared  under  the 
joint  byline  of  Gerth  and  Ray  Bonner,  a 
one-time  foreign  correspondent,  also  dis¬ 
closed  that  one  of  the  major  principals 
involvecf  was  a  major  contributor  to  the 


Democratic  Party. 

“At  that  time,  it  wasn’t  known,”  Gerth 
explains.  “We’re  still  working  on  that 
story,”  says  Jim  Risen,  another  Times 
Washington  bureau  reporter. 

Gerth  confirms  he  felt  last  March  he 
begged  off  the  Lewinsky-Clinton  scandal 
of  the  century  to  follow  a  tip  that  might 
not  have  turned  up  anything. 

“Lewinsky  was  starting  to  be  a  lot  of 
political  to-ing  and  fro-ing,”  he  says. 

Gerth’s  digging  eventually  brought  in 
other  journalistic  troops,  including  David 
Johnston,  David  E.  Sanger,  Eric  Schmitt, 
and  Don  Van  Natta,  all  of  whom  shared  in 
the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  Pulitzer  Committee,  in  a  rare 
departure  in  awarding  a  staff  prize,  sin¬ 
gled  Gerth  out  for  special  praise. 


“When  we  see  an  instance  where  a 
reporter  has  done  very  outstanding  work 
and  carried  a  great  deal  of  the  burden  of 
the  story,  we  adjust  the  citation  to  take 
note  of  that,”  says  Seymour  Topping, 
administrator  of  the  prizes. 

Gerth  himself  sat  in  the  Washington 
office  for  45  minutes  without  saying 
much  of  anything  after  word  of  the  award 
came  over  the  Associated  Press  wire. 
Finally,  a  colleague  suggested  he  call  his 
wife  and  tell  her.  “It  hadn’t  sunk  in,”  he 
admits.  “I’m  just  glad  to  be  back  to 
reporting.” 

Finalists  in  this  category  were  Chris 
Adams,  Ellen  Graham,  and  Michael  Moss 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  their  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  plight  of  the  elderly  confined 
to  commercial  long-term  facilities,  and  The 
Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  for  its 


investigation  of  the  impact  of  the  Eormasan 
termite  on  housing.  —  Allan  Wolper 

INTERNATIONAL  REPORTING 

The  Wall  Street  Jot  rnai. 

eporters  for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  won  for  their  coverage  of 
the  Russian  economic  crisis  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1998.  Led  by  Moscow  bureau 
chief  Andrew  Higgins,  the  five-member 
team  wrote  stories  examining  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  led  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Russian  economy. 

Journal  managing  editor  Paul  E. 
Steiger  says  the  stories,  which  ran  over  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks,  were  strengthened 
by  anecdotes  that  helped  put  the  financial 
crisis  in  context  and  drive  the  news  home. 
"The  great  strength  of  the  story  was 


that  it  allowed  a  broad  range  of  readers  to 
understand  a  complicated  and  distant 
phenomenon  that  was  nonetheless  very 
important  to  them,”  he  says. 

Finalists  were  David  Hoffman  of  The 
Washington  Post  for  his  stories  on  the 
legacy  of  chemical  and  nuclear  weapons 
in  Russia,  and  The  New  York  Times  staff 
for  coverage  of  the  bombing  of  the  U,S, 
embassies  in  Africa.  —  Lucia  Moses 

FEATURE  WRITING 

Angelo  Henderson 

The  Watt  Street  Jol  rnai 

s  an  Afro-American,  I  have  a  special 
insight  into  my  community,  says  The 
Wall  Street  Journal's  Angelo  Henderson. 
“Some  reporters  shy  away  from  the  idea 
of  being  ghettoized  in  the  newsroom.  But 
the  story  I  did  was  not  about  race.  It  was 
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about  robbery.” 

Henderson,  who 
won  the  Pulitzer  in 
the  feature  category, 
talks  passionately 
about  covering  the 
urban  environment. 

“I  always  wondered 
what  it  was  like  to 
kill  someone,”  he 
says.  “Do  you  go  to 
dinner  afterward? 

Do  you  go  to  work 
the  next  day?” 

Then  he  heard  about  a  white  pharmacist 
who  killed  a  black  robber  and  went  after 
the  story. 

"The  pharmacy  was  such  an  intimate 
place,”  Henderson  recalls  with  awe.  "The 
pharmacist  had  been  there  for  years  and 
knew  all  his  customers  by  their  first 
names.  He  delivered  prescriptions.  And  he 
was  defiled  by  crime.  I  wanted  to  know 
how  that  felt.” 

Henderson’s  winning  story  turned  out 
to  be  about  two  lives  that  collided  one  day 
in  that  Detroit  drugstore. 

“The  bottom  line  was  that  the  pharma¬ 
cist  didn't  kill  the  robber  because  he  was 
black.”  Henderson  says  adamantly.  “He 
reacted  when  he  saw  him  threaten  his 
black  pharmacy  assistant.” 

After  the  interview  with  the  pharmacist, 
Henderson  visited  poor  and  crack-ridden 
neighborhoods,  searching  for  anyone  who 
might  have  known  the  robber  fearing  for 
his  own  life  in  the  process. 

Eventually,  Henderson  found  the  rob¬ 
ber’s  mother  in  Chicago.  A  spiritual  man. 
Henderson  believes  it  was  by  divine  inter¬ 
vention  that  while  he  was  interviewing  the 
mother,  the  brother  of  the  robber  showed 
up  and  told  his  mother  about  the  painful 
secret  life  of  her  dead  son. 

The  36-year-old  reporter  has  dreamed 
about  winning  the  Pulitzer  ever  since  he 
attended  the  National  High  School 
Institute  in  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University.  “I  was  thinking  about  becom¬ 
ing  a  lawyer  until  I  went  to  Northwestern 
for  the  summer  and  discovered  how  great 
journalism  was.  The  next  year  I  was  in  a 
minority  Journalism  program  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  The  high  school 
programs  were  real  turning  points  to  me.  1 
can’t  .say  enough  about  how  important  it  is 
to  expose  urban  kids  to  careers.” 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  Lexington  and  began  his 
career  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  He 
Joined  The  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville 
in  1986  and  moved  to  The  Detroit  News  in 
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1989  where  he  became  a  business  writer 
and  columni.st.  In  1995  he  Joined  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  a  reporter  in  Detroit  and 
in  1997  was  named  deputy  bureau  chief. 
He  is  presently  a  senior  special  writer  re¬ 
porting  to  the  page-one  desk  in  New  York. 

In  1992,  Henderson  received  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Journalists 
Award  for  outstanding  coverage  of  the 
black  condition. 

Finalists  were  Tom  Hallman  Jr.  of  The 
Oregonian  of  Portland  for  his  profile  of  a 
man  recovering  from  a  brain  injury  and 
Eric  L.  Wee  of  The  Washington  Post  for 
his  account  of  a  Washington  lawyer  whose 
postcard  collection  helps  him  remember 
his  childhood.  —  Joanna  Wolper 


COMMENTARY 

Maureen  Dowd 

The  New  York  Times 

Maureen  Dowd  raced  to  a  computer  to 
check  the  Web  site  announcing  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  to  make  sure  her  award  for 
distinguished  commentary  wasn’t  a  Joke. 
She  had  heard  rumors  all  week  that  she 
was  going  to  win  but  didn’t  believe  it. 

“I  had  been  nominated  so  many  times 
that  my  bosses  were  beginning  to  think  I 
was  the  Susan  Lucci  of  Journalism.”  she 
admits  sheepishly. 

Even  though  the  Judges  called  her  win¬ 
ning  columns  in  the  Times  “witty  and 
insightful,”  Dowd  recalls  how  hard  it  was 


to  figure  out  how  to  cover  the  President’s 
affair  with  Monica  Lewinsky  and  still 
remain  classy  and  dignified. 

“The  material  was  so  graphic.  There  was 
so  much  tacky,  cheesy  stuff,”  Dowd  sighs. 
“I  was  dealing  with  the  Tom  Wolfe  syn¬ 
drome.  How  can  you  write  satire  in  a  world 
where  the  material  coming  out  of  the  White 
House  was  so  much  better  than  anything  on 
Saturday  Night  Live?” 

She  used  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  light  and 
thoughtful  satire  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Washington. 

“Things  were  funny, 
but  they  were  also  very 
serious,”  Dowd  ex¬ 
plains.  “I  kept  think¬ 
ing,  let’s  not  do  this  to 
the  Con.stitution.  I 
pretty  much  dealt  with 
Starr’s  obsessive  tac¬ 
tics,  Clinton’s  lame 
behavior  and  Monica’s  wackiness.  If  there 
was  a  general  theme  to  my  columns  it  was 
that  Clinton’s  behavior  was  grounds  for 
divorce,  not  impeachment.” 

Dowd  describes  the  Washington  atmos¬ 
phere  where  she  wrote  her  columns  as 
depressing  and  partisan.  “Nobody  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  paying 
too  much  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 
But  the  president  was  being  impeached.  It 
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Board  is  giving  more 
weight  to  oniine  entries 


by  Lucia  Moses 

Newspapers  are  getting  on  board  the 
Internet  bandwagon,  and  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  board  is  picking  up  on  the 
importance  of  the  new  medium. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Judges  this  year 
gave  extra  weight  to  Public  Service  entries 
with  an  online  component.  Prize  admin¬ 
istrator  Seymour  Topping  says  the  board  is 
recognizing  that  online  sites  are  becoming 
another  resource  of  the  newspaper. 

Only  14  of  the  107  entries  in  the 
Public  Service  category,  however,  had 
an  online  component.  “I  think  to  some 
extent,  the  reason  is,  it’s  the  first  time 
we’ve  done  it,”  Topping  surmises. 
Incidentally,  The  Washington  Post's 
winning  entry  didn’t  come  with  an 
online  exhibit.  Post  executive  editor 
Leonard  Downie  says  the  newspaper 


didn’t  do  anything  special  online  to  aug¬ 
ment  its  entry. 

Topping  says  the  board  was  looking 
for  entries  that  did  more  than  simply 
dump  the  printed  stories  on  the  Web  site. 

“What  we  were  looking  for  was  Web 
sites  that  presented  original  material  that 
was  a  useful  supplement  to  what  was  in 
print.”  he  says. 

A  good  example  was  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  a  finalist  in  Public 
Service.  The  Inquirer's  entry  showed 
how  local  police  routinely  manipulate 
crime  statistics  to  make  the  city  appear 
safer  and  the  companion  Web  site 
allowed  visitors  to  view  crime  statistics 
by  neighborhood. 

The  Public  Service  category  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  online  exhibits,  and  the 
Pulitzer  board  is  expected  to  open  other 
categories  to  online  exhibits. 
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felt  like  nothing  in  Washington  was  get¬ 
ting  done.” 

Dowd  is  especially  proud  of  her  award 
considering  the  endless  debate  about 
whether  newspapers  spent  too  much  time 
covering  the  sexual  antics  of  Bill  and 
Monica. 

“It  made  me  feel  that  journalism  does 
play  a  role  in  democracy,”  she  adds  with  a 
mixture  of  pride  and  humility.  “It  sends  a 
message  to  presidents  and  politicians  that 
they’d  better  not  lie.  That  if  they  cover  up 
something  up,  Journalists  will  keep  writ¬ 
ing  about  it  until  they  tell  the  truth.  They 
should  consider  telling  more  not  less,  and 
say  it  sooner  than  later.” 

The  47-year-old  columnist  began  her 
Journalism  career  as  a  clerk  for  the 
Washington  Star  after  graduating  from 
Catholic  University  in  1973.  She  was  soon 
promoted  and  went  on  to  become  a  sports 
columnist,  metropolitan  writer  and  feature 
writer  for  the  paper.  When  the  Star  closed 
in  1981,  she  went  to  Time  magazine. 

She  Joined  the  Times  as  a  metropolitan 
reporter  in  1983  and  served  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  its  Washington  Bureau  for  10  years 
where  she  gained  a  following  for  her  clever 
and  acerbic  portraits  of  the  country’s  power 
elite.  She  also  wrote  a  column  “On 
Washington”  for  The  Nen’  York  Times  Mag¬ 
azine.  She  was  appointed  a  columnist  for 
the  op-ed  page  in  1996  and  is  distributed  by 
the  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

Finalists  were  Nat  Hentoff  of  The  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice  for  his  columns  championing 
free  expression  and  Donald  Kaul  of  The 
Des  Moines  Register  for  his  columns  on 
politics  and  other  issues. 

—  Joanna  Wolper 
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These  cartoons  are  an  example  of  the  work  of  David  Horsey  (right)  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  who  won  the  1999  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Editorial  Cartooning.  The  top  toon  was  published  Feb.  8, 1998;  the 
bottom  one  on  Feb.  22, 1998. 
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CRITICISM 
Blair  Kamin 

Chicago  Tribune 

Blair  Kamin,  win¬ 
ner  the  Pulitzer 
criticism, 

Publisher  would  call 
his  father,  the  former  |P|l 
editor  and  president  ! 
of  The  Daily  Register  . 

“I  grew  up  in  his  | 

newsroom,  and  he 
shaped  my  view  Blair  Kamin 
of  Journalism,”  the 
younger  Kamin  says 
proudly.  “My  dad  often  took  unpopular 
stands,  and  it  didn’t  always  win  him  the 
love  of  the  community.” 

Like  his  father,  Blair  Kamin  risked 
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the  wrath  of  the  public  when  he  criti¬ 
cized  the  beloved  Chicago  lakefront  in 
his  10-part  winning  series  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

“When  you  look  hard  at  the  lakefront, 
it  is  troubling,”  he  explains. 

“The  north  and  south  are  racially  divid¬ 
ed.  The  south  has  less  parkland,  fewer 
restaurants,  bathrooms,  and  marinas. 

“Public  spaces  are  a  metaphor  for 
democracy,”  says  Kamin,  referring  to 
the  philosophy  of  Central  Park’s 
designer  Frederick  Law  Olmstead. 


“The  city  of  Chicago  was  spending  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  on  the  lakefront 
and  had  no  plans.  1  do  activist  criti¬ 
cism,”  he  explains,  using  a  term  coined 
by  another  one  of  his  mentors,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  critic  Allan  Tempko  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  “I  couldn’t 
Just  do  a  Siskel  and  Ebert  thumbs  up  or 
thumbs  down.” 

Kamin  came  up  with  the  concept 
to  reinvent  the  land  along  Lake 
Michigan  by  carefully  documenting  the 
inequalities  of  the  north  and  south  side 


in  what  he  describes  as  his  “kick-butt 
style  journalism.” 

His  criticism  made  a  difference.  After 
the  series  ran,  the  city  authorized  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  four  of  the  seven- 
lakefront  parks  that  will  ultimately 
change  the  way  Chicago  sees  and  uses  its 
waterfront. 

The  41-year-old  critic’s  father  and  first 
newspaper  editor  is  gratified  that  his  son 
learned  so  well  and  that  he  has  made 
such  an  enormous  impact  on  the  urban 
landscape.  “Blair  started  out  writing 
obituaries  and  covering  local  meetings.” 
Arthur  Kamin  recalls.  “He  knows  what 
makes  newspapers  work.” 

After  graduating  with  honors  from 
Amherst  College,  Kamin  received  a 
degree  in  environmental  design  from  the 
Yale  University  School  of  Architecture. 
He  spent  three  years  as  a  reporter  for 
The  Des  Moines  Register  before  moving 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  where  he 
covered  suburban  and  cultural  news.  In 
1992  he  became  the  paper’s  architectur¬ 
al  critic. 

Finalists  were  Henry  Allen  of  The 
Washington  Post  for  his  criticism  of 
photography  and  painting,  Gail 
Caldwell  of  The  Boston  Globe  for 
her  writings  on  books  and  popular  cul¬ 
ture,  and  Justin  Davidson  of  Long 
Island  Newsday  for  his  writing  on  clas¬ 
sical  music.  —  Joanna  Wolper 


EDITORIAL  WRITING 

The  (N.Y.)  D.aily  News 

Rep.  Charles  Rangel,  a  confidant  of 
President  Clinton  and  one  of  the 
country’s  most  influential  African 
American  politicians,  is  tired  of  being  tar¬ 
geted  by  the  New  York  Daily  News  edito¬ 
rial  page. 

“I  have  never  known  anyone  who  was 
black  who  worked  for  the  Daily  News,”  to 
two  writers  on  the  other  end  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  phone  call. 

The  response  was  quick.  “You’re  talk¬ 
ing  to  one,”  replies  Jonathan  Capehart,  a 
3 1 -year-old  Newark,  N.J.,  native,  recall¬ 
ing  the  moment  with  sadness  and 
satisfaction. 

Rangel  apologized  immediately,  but 
it  was  too  late.  Another  race  card  had 
been  dealt  in  the  racially  explosive 
debate  between  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Apollo  Theatre  Foundation,  the  non¬ 
profit  group  that  runs  the  historic  Apollo 
Theatre  in  Harlem. 


That  is  how  the  congressman  usually 


does  it,”  Capehart  says  without  menace. 


"They  always  play  the  race  card,  and  peo- 


Computer-assisted  reporting 
downioads  Puiitzer  success 


by  David  Noack 

While  this  year’s  crop  of  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners  and  finalists  were 
awarded  and  lauded  for  great  reporting 
and  provocative  stories,  there  is  another 
player  increasingly  involved  in  these 
Journalistic  efforts  —  computer-assisted 
reporting  (CAR). 

The  Washington  Post  and  The  Miami 
Herald  made  extensive  use  of  CAR  in 
their  stories  on  police  shootings  and  voter 
fraud  in  gamering  journalism’s  top  prize. 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  finalist  in  the 
public  service  category,  examined  how  the 
police  manipulated  crime  data. 

“The  beauty  of  our  use  of  CAR  in  this 
project  was  that  the  reporters  had  spent 
time  with  us  learning  about  database  pro¬ 
grams  for  other  projects.  For  this  project, 
they  could  pretty  much  do  their  own  data¬ 
base  analysis.  This  is  a  sign  that  CAR 
doesn’t  have  to  be  the  domain  of  only  a 
few  specialists.  It  is  a  tool  for  all  reporters 
to  use.”  says  Neill  A.  Borowski,  director 
of  Computer-Assisted  Report¬ 
ing/Analysis  at  the  Inquirer. 

Brant  Houston,  executive  director  of 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
(IRE),  says  that  while  they’re  in  the 
process  of  looking  at  the  role  of  CAR  in 
the  Pulitzers,  the  anecdotal  evidence 
points  to  a  growing  trend  of  CAR  assis¬ 
tance  in  putting  these  stories  together. 

“It’s  clear  that  it’s  playing  a  more  and 
more  significant  role.  What  we  are  see¬ 
ing  is  that  computer-assisted  reporting 
not  only  has  spread  throughout  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  is  becoming  a  common  and 
essential  element  in  investigative,  ex¬ 
planatory,  and  civic  journalism  pieces,” 
says  Houston. 

Judy  Miller,  president  of  IRE  and  pro¬ 
ject  editor  at  the  Miami  Herald,  which 
won  the  1998  Pulitzer  for  investigative 
reporting,  says  she  sees  an  increasing 
number  of  CAR-driven  stories  winning 
journalism  prizes. 

“You’re  starting  to  see  a  buildup  of 
CAR  at  most  newspapers  now.  I  think 
it’s  just  a  recognition  among  editors  and 
reporting  that  it’s  a  way  to  better  inform 
their  stories,”  she  says.  “I  don’t  think  it’s 
all  prize-driven.” 

Jo  Craven,  an  IRE  alumnus  who 
worked  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize-wirming 


series  for  the  Washington  Post,  says 
such  citations  can  only  help  database 
reporting. 

“A  number  of  the  winners  in  recent 
years  have  involved  CAR.”  she  says.  “I 
think  it  is  making  a  difference.” 

Miami  Herald  reporter  Neil  Reisner 
said  the  Herald  and  the  Post  series 
could  not  have  occurred  without  "the 
powerful  combination  of  computers 
and  shoe  leather.” 

“CAR  has  become  another  tool  in  the 
toolbox  we  bring  to  bear  on  the  news.  It 
makes  large  projects  like  these  possible; 
it  adds  value  and  context  to  stories  pro¬ 
duced  every  day  on  deadline,”  says 
Reisner,  who  was  a  database  editor  and 
former  statehouse  reporter  at  The  Record 
of  Hackensack,  N.J. 

CAR  proponents  stressed  that  database 
reporting  is  no  replacement  for  old-fash¬ 
ioned  shoe-leather  reporting,  however. 

Post  executive  editor  Leonard  Downie 
says  reporters  on  the  Pulitzer  series, 
which  unveiled  a  high  homicide  rate  by 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  police,  talked  to 
local  sources,  rode  along  with  police  offi¬ 
cers,  even  went  to  the  firing  range  to 
shoot  for  themselves  the  officers’  guns, 
which  were  found  to  be  faulty. 

Dan  Keating,  research  and  technology 
editor  at  the  Miami  Herald,  says 
Pulitzer-caliber  stories  offer  readers 
something  they  haven’t  seen  before. 

“The  Pulitzers  recognize  stories  that 
go  to  another  level,  that  take  stories  to 
places  where  they  haven’t  been  before. 
Obviously  being  able  to  see  trends  and 
patterns  in  massive  data  can  help  take  a 
story  to  a  higher  level,  and  it  is  a  lot  eas¬ 
ier  to  do  with  sophisticated  computer 
analysis,”  says  Keating. 

He  says  the  growing  use  of  CAR  to 
support,  bolster,  or  reveal  buried  data 
that  could  become  the  focus  of  a  story 
raises  questions  about  recognizing  the 
people  who  did  the  computer  analysis. 

“It  also  raises  some  challenging  new 
issues  in  the  industry  about  how  things 
should  be  credited.  When  someone  does 
computer  analysis  that  provides  primary, 
ground-breaking  facts  for  the  story,  how 
should  it  be  credited?  Right  now,  in 
«ome  cases,  the  critical  computer  analy¬ 
sis  is  treated  in  a  second-rate  fashion 
when  credit  comes  around,”  he  says. 
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pie  would  back  down.” 

Capehart  and  his  cohort,  Michael 
Aronson,  a  35-year-old  white  journalist, 
didn’t  back  down,  and  last  week,  they 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  exposing  the 
alleged  mismanagement  of  the  Apollo. 

The  Daily  News  editorials  that  started 
last  April  26  and  ran  all  through  the  year 
focused  on  Rangel,  who  is  chair  of  the 
Apollo  nonprofit  foundation,  and  former 
Manhattan  Borough  President  Percy 
Sutton,  the  first  African  American  to  run 
for  mayor  of  New  York. 

Capehart  and  Aronson,  employing  old- 
fashioned  Journalistic  legwork,  discov¬ 
ered  Sutton’s  syndicated  television  pro¬ 
gram,  Showtime  At  The  Apollo,  was  not 
paying  25%  of  its  revenue  to  the  theater 
as  its  contract  mandated. 

“This  wasn’t  about  black  and  white,” 
says  Aronson,  a  former  political  cam¬ 
paign  operative.  “It  was  about  green.  It 
was  about  money  the  Apollo  should  have 
been  getting.” 

The  two  correspondents  were  vilified 
on  WLIB-FM,  the  radio  station  owned  by 
Sutton’s  Inner  City  Broadcasting  Corp., 
and  The  Amsterdam  News,  perhaps  the 
country’s  most  influential  black  weekly 
newspaper. 

Aronson  says  the  Pulitzer  Board,  which 
meets  at  1 16th  Street  and  Broadway,  less 
than  a  half  mile  from  the  Apollo,  could 
have  discovered  pretty  much  what  he  and 
Capehart  found. 

“The  carpet  was  ripped,  it  was  a  rat 
trap,”  Aronson  says.  “If  the  Apollo  had 
gotten  the  money  it  was  supposed  to 
then  we  never  would  have  written  any¬ 
thing.” 

Gov.  George  Pataki,  meanwhile,  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  that  his  administra¬ 
tion  will  take  over  the  landmark  building, 
which  is  owned  by  the  state,  unless 
Rangel  produces  an  internal  audit  taken 
by  KPMG  Peat  Marwick. 

Capehart  and  Aronson  say  their 
reportage  —  picked  up  by  all  of  the  city’s 
media  —  is  a  reflection  of  a  policy  that 
was  implemented  by  Michael  Goodwin, 
editorial  page  editor. 

“He  told  us  to  develop  our  own  stories,” 
says  Capehart.  “In  fact,  he  insists  on  it.” 

Finalists  were  Fred  Hiatt  of  The 
Washington  Post  for  his  editorials  urg¬ 
ing  America’s  continued  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  Lawrence  C.  Levy 
of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Newsday  for 
his  campaign  bringing  about  reform 
of  Long  Island’s  property  assessment 
system. 

—  Allan  Wolper 


The  New  York  Daily  News  Editorial 
Board  took  top  honors  with  its  edito¬ 
rial  series  to  save  Harlem’s  leg¬ 
endary  Apollo  Theater  (left). 

The  editorial  team  is  comprised  of 
(left  to  right)  Brian  kates,  Alex 
Storozynski,  Karen  Hunter,  Michael 
Goodwin,  Karen  Zautyk,  Jonathan 
Capehart  and  Michael  Aronson. 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONING 
David  Horsey 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

David  Horsey  was  vacationing  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  when  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  told  him  to 
return  to  the  newsroom  immediately. 

Horsey  flew  back  to  Seattle  to  discov¬ 
er  he  had  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  his 
editorial  cartoons  of  the  Clinton- 
Lewinsky  affair.  He  was  still  enjoying  the 
excitement,  when  he  called  from  the  Los 
Angeles  airport  on  his  way  back  to 
Mexico  to  finish  his  vacation. 

“It  was  great  fun  to  be  the  illustrator  of 
this  smarmy  tale,”  Horsey  says.  “It  was 
like  a  sleazy  soap  opera  nicely  contained 
in  one  year.  It  had  a  very  linear  move¬ 
ment,  a  nice  beginning,  middle,  and  end.” 

But  Horsey,  who  calls  himself  a  Jour¬ 
nalist  who  can  draw,  had  to  work  hard  to 
get  beyond  the  easy  humor. 

“Jay  Leno  and  David  Letterman  were 
taking  care  of  that,”  he  explains.  “1  want¬ 


ed  to  do  more  than  tell  a  Joke.  There  were 
constitutional  issues  to  be  covered.” 

He  submitted  18  cartoons.  His  favorite 
was  the  one  with  a  religious  Renaissance 
feel  to  it. 

“It  features  a  line  of  erupting  bimbos, 
volcanos  with  the  faces  of  Paula,  Monica, 
and  Gennifer,”  he  chuckles.  “1  have  Jerry 
Falwell  in  the  comer  digging  up  Vince 
Foster’s  grave.” 

Horsey  is  part  of  a  North  America 
Syndicate  editorial  cartoon  package  that 
goes  to  450  papers.  He  is  extremely  grat¬ 
ified  to  win  this  year  because  there  was  so 
much  good  work  being  done.  But  ironi¬ 
cally  it  turns  out  the  47 -year-old  cartoon¬ 
ist  wasn’t  always  a  cartoonist.  He  was  a 
state  capital  reporter  and  political  colum¬ 
nist  before  he  switched  Jobs. 

“Cartooning  is  such  a  unique  field,” 
Horsey  points  out.  “There  are  thousands 
of  reporters  but  hardly  any  cartoonists.  I 
could  write  more,  and  I’ve  Just  finished 
my  first  novel.  But  it’s  not  funny.  I’m 
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humorless  when  I  write.” 

Horsey  graduated  in  1976  from  the 
University  of  Washington,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  student  paper.  The  Daily,  and 
earned  a  master’s  degree  in  International 
Relations  from  the  University  of  Kent  at 
Canterbury,  U.K.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer  in  1979.  He  has  won 
several  awards  for  his  cartoons  and  in 
1998,  the  National  Press  foundation  chose 
him  as  America’s  cartoonist  of  the  year 
honoring  him  with  the  Berryman  Award. 

Finalists  were  Clay  Bennett  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Rob 
Rogers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

—  Joanna  VVolper 

SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Associated  Press 

Jean-Marc  Boujou,  The  Associated 
Press  chief  of  photography  in  East 
Africa,  will  tell  his  daughter  some  day 
that  her  birth  helped  him  share  in  a 
Pulitzer  Prize.  Bouju  and  his  wife,  Karin 
Davies,  an  AP  foreign  correspondent,  vis¬ 
ited  Catherine  Bwire,  after  she  was  blind¬ 
ed  at  the  bombing  last  August  at  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Kenya. 

“Karin  was  pregnant  at  the  time,” 
recalls  Sally  Stapleton,  senior  interna¬ 
tional  editor  of  AP  news  photos.  “And  I 
am  sure  Marc  felt  we  got  that  story 
because  the  family  felt  we  would  be  more 
understanding.” 

Catherine,  then  25,  and  her  husband. 
Henri  Lukhoba  Bwire,  allowed  the  AP 
couple  to  chronicle  the  birth  of  the  baby 
and  the  aftermath. 

“Catherine  said  her  baby  would  be  her 
eyes,”  says  Stapleton,  recounting  the  birth 
of  Jean  Bahati.  “Bahati,  in  Swahili, 
means  luck.” 

Two  months  later,  Lauren  Elizabeth 
Boujou  was  bom. 

The  three  Boujou  photos  were  among 
20  graphic  images  of  the  horrors  follow¬ 
ing  the  US  embassy  bombings  in  Kenya 
and  Tanzania  that  won  AP  one  of  its  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes  this  year  for  photography. 

Finalists  were  the  Eugene,  Ore., 
Register-Guard  staff  for  its  coverage  of  a 
bmtal  shooting  spree  at  a  local  high 
school  and  Mike  Stocker  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  for  his  photos  of 
the  devastation  caused  by  Hurricane 
Mitch.  — Allan  Wolper 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Associated  Press 

Sayyid  Azim,  Dave  Caulkin,  Brennan 
Linsley,  John  McConnico,  and  Khalil 
Senosi  shared  in  the  news  photography 


Pulitzer. 

The  AP  spotlighted  the  work  of  13  of 
its  staff  photographers  in  a  20-print  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  political  soap  opera  that 
nearly  drove  President  Clinton  out  of 
office. 

Fred  Sweets,  assistant  chief  of 
bureau  for  photos  in  Washington,  says 
the  Clinton-Lewinsky  relationship 
broke  while  Clinton  was  celebrating  his 
50th  birthday. 

“We  had  thirteen  months  of  missed 
vacations,  mis.sed  sick  days,”  recalls 
Sweets,  son  of  the  founder  of  The  St. 
Louis  American,  a  historic  black  weekly 
newspaper.  “It  required  the  work  of  so 
many  people  every  day.  It  was  the  longest 
running  story  I  was  ever  involved  in.” 

Sweets  sees  each  of  the  20  prints  as 
invaluable  chapters  in  the  story,  but  he 
becomes  positively  poetic  when  he 
points  to  a  photo  of  President  Clinton 
poised  to  deliver  a  statement  in  the 
Rose  Garden. 

“Did  you  see  the  reflection  off  his 
ring?”  asks  Sweets,  re-relishing  the  photo 
by  J.  Scott  Applewhite  that  subtly 
reminds  readers  of  the  difficulty  of 
Clinton’s  marital  affairs. 

Sweets  says  some  photos  were  the 
result  of  precious  planning  while  others 
—  Monica  Lewinsky  and  her  first  attor¬ 
ney  William  Ginsburg  by  Dan  Loh  in 
Philadelphia  —  simply  were  examples  of 
AP  staff  diligence. 

The  photo  essay  of  Clinton  included 
work  by  Roberto  Borea.  Khue  Bui,  Robert 
Bukaly,  Ruth  Fremson,  Ron  Heflin,  Greg 
Gibson.  Charles  Krupa,  Wilfredo  Lee, 
Pablo  Martinez  Monsivais.  Doug  Mills. 
Stephan  Savoia,  and  Susan  Walsh. 

Vin  Alabiso,  AP  vice  president  and 
executive  photo  editor,  says  that  both 
photo  documentary  units  are  examples  of 
how  to  show  readers  a  story. 

“We  use  photography  to  seek  out  sto¬ 
ries  within  stories,”  he  says.  “We  want  to 
show  the  courage  of  people,  like  those 
who  lived  through  the  bombings.  How 
their  lives  were  affected.  The  woman  at  a 
memorial  service.  There  is  no  question 
what  she  is  going  through.  You  feel  how 
she  feels.  “The  baby  at  the  end  signified  a 
new  beginning.” 

Finalists  were  Daniel  A.  Anderson  of 
The  Orange  County  Register  for  his  por¬ 
traits  of  children  living  in  residential 
hotels  and  Bill  Greene  of  The  Boston 
Globe  for  his  images  of  Donald  An¬ 
derson.  a  descendent  of  slaves  who  helps 
poor  Southern  communities  improve  their 
lives.  —  Allan  Wolper  Hi 


CPJ  sounds 
alarm  on  Estrada 

The  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists 
(CPJ)  raised  concern  April  13  over 
the  precedent  set  by  Philippine  President 
Joseph  Estrada,  who  filed  a  lawsuit 
against  The  Manila  Times,  according  to 
The  Associated  Press. 

Last  month,  the  Filipino  paper  report¬ 
ed  that  Estrada  had  served  as  an  “unwit¬ 
ting  godfather”  to  an  allegedly  improper 
government  contract. 

In  response,  Estrada  filed  a  complaint 
stating  the  ca.se  should  serve  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  deter  other  Journalists  from  de¬ 
grading  private  citizens  and  officials 
"under  the  guise  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press.” 

The  editors  at  the  Manila  Times 
resigned  after  the  newspaper  published 
an  apology.  As  a  result.  Estrada  with¬ 
drew  his  libel  complaint  last  week. 

The  New  York-based  CPJ  sent  a  letter 
to  Estrada  saying  it  was  “deeply  disturbed 
by  the  threatening  signals  your  adminis¬ 
tration  has  sent  to  the  independent  press 
in  the  Philippines.”  —  Karim  Mostafa 

WSJ’s  adventure 
in  capitalism 

On  Thursday,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
launched  a  $15  million  consumer 
advertising  campaign,  its  first  in  10 
years,  entitled  “Adventures  in  Capi¬ 
talism.”  Outdoor  advertising  will  be  the 
campaign’s  initial  focus  with  billboards 
appearing  in  six  cities:  New  York, 
Atlanta,  Boston.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  billboard  ads  will  run  through 
June,  and  the  television  ads  will  launch 
for  summer.  Plans  include  a  rerun  of  the 
billboard  ads  in  September  and  October, 
according  to  Reuters. 

Goodby,  Silverstein  &  Partners,  San 
Francisco,  created  the  humorous  ads 
with  copy  such  as  “THE  WALL  if  grand¬ 
pa  had  wsj.com  you’d  have  a  bigger 
inheritance  STREET  JOURNAL”  or 
"THE  WALL  not  necessarily  sexy,  but 
dam  scintillating  STREET  JOURNAL.” 

Goodby,  Silverstein  took  over  WSJ's 
consumer  and  trade  accounts  for  creative 
and  media  duties  from  WPPGroup’s  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  and  Hill,  Holli¬ 
day,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  of  Boston,  in 
January.  —  Karim  Mostafa 
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Buying  into  the  Net 

Tribune  Co.  and  others  take  advantage  of  Web  stock 


by  Lucia  Moses 

Companies  with  significant  news¬ 
paper  holdings  are  benefiting 
from  high-flying  Internet  stocks, 
but  for  the  most  part  are  just  nibbling  at 
the  feast. 

An  exception  is  Chicago-based  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to 
start  investing  seriously  in  Internet  com¬ 
panies,  buying  a  $6  million  piece  of  then- 
new  America  Online  (AOL)  in  1992. 
Tribune  also  invested  early  in  the  search 
engine.  Excite,  whose  value  has  doubled 
in  the  past  few  months. 

Although  primarily  known  as  a  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  company  —  it  owns 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  19  television  sta¬ 
tion  —  Tribune’s  new  media  ventures  rep¬ 
resent  a  small  but  growing  part  of  the 
company. 

“We  understood  the  developing  market¬ 
place  a  lot  earlier  than  anyone  else  did,” 
says  Andy  Oleszczuk,  president  of 


Tribune  Ventures,  the  3-year-old  strategic 
investment  unit  of  Tribune  Co.  “We’re  not 
a  Johnny-come-lately  in  any  re.spect.” 

Over  the  past  four  years.  Tribune  has 
grossed  $260  million  from  its  sales  of 
AOL  stock  and  continues  to  hold  2  million 
shares  (the  stock  currently  is  trading  at 
around  $160  per  share).  Tribune’s  stock 
jumped  earlier  this  month  when  it  offered 
debt  securities  that  can  be  exchanged  for 
cash  at  a  rate  based  on  the  value  of  AOL 
stock. 

Oleszczuk  says  that  the  company’s 
investment  in  AOL,  while  it  has  offset  the 
cost  of  its  online  ventures,  isn’t  driving  its 
investment  strategy. 

Still,  he  believes  Wall  Street  isn’t  giv¬ 
ing  Tribune  full  credit  for  all  its  Internet 
ventures,  perhaps  in  part  due  to  skepti¬ 
cism  about  the  high  values  of  Internet 
stocks.  He  says  the  value  of  Tribune’s 
Internet  stock  holdings  represents  about 
5%  of  the  company’s  $10  billion  total 
market  capitalization. 


As  for  the  high  Internet  stock  valua¬ 
tions,  Oleszczuk  says  trends  point  to  pos¬ 
itive  implications  for  stock  prices  for  the 
next  five  to  1 0  years.  “We  are  in  the  early 
years”  of  reaping  the  benefits  of  Internet 
.stocks,  he  says. 

Other  newspaper  companies  are  eat¬ 
ing  at  the  Internet  stock  banquet,  as  well, 
but  to  a  lesser  degree.  Knight  Ridder 
made  about  $38  million  when  it  sold  its 
2%  interest  in  Netscape,  a  “nice  hit,” 
says  spokesman  Polk  Laffoon  IV. 

The  company  also  stands  to  make 
about  $45  million  from  the  sale  of  Zip2 
Corp.,  creator  of  online  Yellow  Pages 
directories,  in  which  Knight  Ridder 
owned  6%.  The  company  also  has  a  small 
investment  in  AOL. 

While  those  payoffs  have  helped  offset 
some  of  Knight  Ridder’s  new  media  ven¬ 
tures,  the  company  doesn’t  plan  further 
investments  in  publicly  traded  Internet 
companies,  Laffoon  says.  “We  only  invest 
in  things  that  seem  in  some  way  to  be  ben¬ 
eficial  to  the  company,”  he  says.  “We’re 
not  just  out  inve.sting.” 

Meanwhile,  newspaper  companies, 
increasingly  concerned  about  losing  mar¬ 
ket  share  to  the  Internet,  are  ratcheting  up 
their  ownership  stakes  in  e-commerce 
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Weekly  stock  prices  of  public  companies  with  significant  newspaper  interests. 


1 

4/14/99 

4/9/99 

1 

4/14/99 

4/9/99 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY)+ 

19.063 

18.313 

27.344 

McClatchy  Co.  (NY) 

33.938 

32.500 

29.250 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

6.625 

6.688 

7.563 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

47.500 

48.000 

51.375 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

33.375 

30.625 

36.250 

New  York  Times  Co.  (NY)+++ 

31.250 

28.250 

36.032 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.063 

48.125 

53.063 

News  Corp.  Ltd. 

33.188 

35.500 

28.375 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

47.500 

43.500 

57.250 

Pearson  Ltd. 

21.500 

21.500 

15.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

68.500 

63.188 

73.938 

Pulitzer  Inc.  (NY) 

40.000 

40.125 

41.969 

Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY) 

16.125 

16.125 

15.032 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A 

21.250 

21.250 

20.375 

Harte-Hanks  Inc.  (NY)++ 

25.688 

27.125 

22.500 

Sun  Media  Corp.  (TSE)* 

21.000a 

21.000a 

15.400a 

Hollinger  International  (NY) 

16.375 

14.125 

15.688 

Thomson  Corp.  (TSE) 

48.350a 

48.050a 

43.250a 

Journal  Register  Co.  (NY) 

13.750 

13.250 

23.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

56.750 

54.625 

62.000 

Knight  Ridder  (NY) 

53.375 

49.625 

58.125 

Tribune  Co.  (NY)** 

78.875 

73.063 

69.500 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.813 

28.375 

31.250 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

532.938 

514.625 

525.000 

*  Initial  public  offering  closed  on  12/15/97 
**  Adjusted  for  2-for-1  stock  split 

+  Adjusted  for  2-for-1  stock  split  as  of  6/5/98  (a)  Canadian  dollars 

++  Adjusted  for  2-for-1  stock  split  as  of  3/16/98 
+++  Adjusted  for  2-for-1  stock  split  as  of  7/1/98 
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companies.  “You  can  literally  run  through  each  of  them  ”  says 
Lauren  Rich  Fine,  first  vice  president  of  equity  research  at 
Merrill  Lynch.  “Everybody’s  got  a  little  piece  of  something.” 

Tribune  has  already  made  three  online  investments  this  year 
and  plans  to  make  up  to  10  by  the  year’s  end,  Oleszczuk  says. 
The  company  is  looking  for  businesses  in  the  development  stage 
that  complement  its  existing  publishing,  broadcast,  and  educa¬ 
tion  divisions.  If  all  goes  well,  the  businesses  will  go  public. 

Fine  also  predicts  that  some  companies  with  Internet  ventures 
that  are  separate  from  the  core  business,  such  as  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.’s  Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive,  might  take  them  public. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  spokesman  Richard  Tofel  says  the  company 
has  no  plans  to  spin  out  WSJ  Interactive  but  that  it  is  working  to 
get  greater  visibility  for  its  Internet  ventures,  in  part  by  releasing 
more  details  about  revenues  in  its  electronic  publishing  division, 
which  includes  Internet  activities.  Of  $4(X)  mtillion  in  electronic 
publishing  revenues  in  1998,  for  example,  the  company  reported 
that  Internet  ventures  accounted  for  more  than  $100  million. 

Publisher  buys  out  siblings 

The  family-owned  Princeton  (N.J.)  Packet  publisher  James  B. 
Kilgore  has  bought  his  siblings’  interest  in  the  company,  giving 
Kilgore  complete  ownership.  The  company  publishes  the  Packet, 
a  twice-weekly  newspaper  with  a  paid  circulation  of  about 
13.5(X),  and  community  newspapers  in  central  New  Jersey. 
Siblings  Kathryn  Kilgore  and  Jack  Kilgore  will  stay  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  board  of  directors.  No  management  changes  are  planned. 

Landmark  buys  weeklies 

Landmark  Community  Newspapers  Inc.  has  bought  three 
weeklies,  a  shopper,  and  a  college  sports  publication.  Purcha.sed 
were  the  Canyon  Courier,  circulation  8,200;  The  High  Timber 
Times,  circulation  1,875;  Columbine  Community  Courier, 
24,900  voluntary  pay  circulation;  and  The  Hustler,  a  shopper,  all 
in  Colorado,  from  Evergreen  Newspapers  Inc.  near  Denver. 
Landmark  also  bought  Osceola,  a  7,0(X)  paid-circulation  publi¬ 
cation  covering  Florida  State  University,  from  Osceola-State 
Sports  Publishing. 

Landmark,  based  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  publishes  four  daily 
newspapers,  including  The  Virginian-Pilot  in  Norfolk,  circula¬ 
tion  about  2(X),(XX).  41  nondailies,  and  shoppers. 

Twice- weeklies  sold 

Community  Media  Group  in  Frankfort,  111.,  has  bought  the 
Jackson  County  Banner  in  Brownstown,  Ind.,  a  3,5CX)-circula- 
tion.  twice-weekly,  and  the  Weekly  Budget,  a  shopper,  from  Joe 
and  Judy  Persinger.  The  Hagadone  Investment  Co.  in  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho,  has  bought  the  Western  News  in  Libby,  Mont.,  a 
3,800-circulation,  twice-weekly,  from  Mark  and  June 
McMahon.  Montana  Home  Town  Newspapers  bought  the 
Townsend  (Mont.)  Star,  a  1,768-circulation  weekly,  from  Kate 
Murphy  and  Jeff  Stoffer. 

Cox  buys  newsletter  pub. 

Atlanta-based  Cox  Newspapers  has  bought  CustomMedia,  a 
Greenville,  S.C.,  newsletter  publisher  that  produces  more  than 
4,6(X)  newsletters  monthly.  Terms  of  the  sale  were  not  disclosed. 
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Ohio’s  ‘Goofus  and  Gallant’ 

In  courtrooms  at  opposite  ends  of  Ohio  just  a  couple  of  days  apart  this  month,  news¬ 
paper  journalism  witnessed  its  own  version  of  “Goofus  and  Gallant,”  the  comic 
strip  in  Highlights  for  Children  that  contrasts  a  boy  behaving  badly  with  one  com¬ 
porting  correctly.  As  it  so  often  goes,  the  craven  misdeeds  of  the  Goofus  figure  attract¬ 
ed  national  attention,  while  the  quieter  courage  of  Gallant  was  largely  unnoticed 
beyond  Akron,  Ohio. 

For  a  moment  as  he  began  testifying  at  a  pretrial  hearing  arising  out  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer's  botched  investigation  into  Chiquita  Brands  International,  fired 
star  reporter  Michael  Gallagher  sounded  like  Gallant;  He  allowed  under  questioning 
that  protecting  a  confidential  source  is  “one  of  the  highest  responsibilities  a  journalist 
has.”  Then  he  reverted  to  Goofus:  Breaking  his  promise  of  confidentiality,  he  named 
the  former  Chiquita  lawyer  who  he  says  gave  him  access  to  the  banana  company’s 
voice-mail  system. 

Messages  on  that  system  allowed  Gallagher  to  document  the  Enquirer  articles’  alle¬ 
gations  that  the  banana  company  acted  improperly  in  its  Central  American  business 
practices. 

Gallagher’s  repeated  eavesdropping,  which  continued  even  after  Enquirer  lawyers 
warned  the  access  was  probably  illegal,  ruined  a  compelling  newspaper  investigation. 
His  courtroom  testimony  damages  every  reporter  working  in  America. 

The  sight  of  Gallagher’s  unmasked  “confidential”  source  standing  in  the  dock,  fac¬ 
ing  more  than  a  dozen  years  in  prison  because  he  helped  a  reporter  will  surely  make 
anyone  think  long  and  hard  before  agreeing  to  share  sensitive  evidence  of  wrongdo¬ 
ing  with  their  local  paper.  The  public  will  be  the  ultimate  victim  of  Gallagher’s  bro¬ 
ken  word. 

That’s  why  we’re  inclined  to  agree  with  the  argument  made  by  Gallagher’s  burned 
source,  George  Ventura,  that  shield  laws  in  Ohio  and  other  states  should  apply  to  sources 
as  well  as  reporters.  Some  journalists  worry  that  would  chip  away  at  the  special  protec¬ 
tion  shield  laws  give  reporters.  Let’s  remember  that  these  laws  were  passed  not  as  a 
favor  to  journalists  but  because  the  aggressive  reporting  they  shield  advances  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know.  In  those  rare  cases  when  a  journalist  decides  he  can’t  stand  the  heat 
of  his  own  investigation,  shield  laws  should  safeguard  the  public’s  interest  by  protect¬ 
ing  the  source. 

This  debate  would  be  unnecessary  if  only  Gallagher  had  acted  like  another  Ohio  jour¬ 
nalist  who,  the  same  week,  sat  uncomfortably  in  a  witness  chair.  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Statehouse  reporter  Jon  Craig  knew  he  faced  jail  time  if  he  refused  to  testify  about  when 
he  obtained  copies  of  private  Medicaid  records  that  documented  alleged  fraud  by  a  pow¬ 
erful  lobbyist.  Craig  refused  to  say  because  that  might  give  clues  to  the  identities  of 
sources  he  promised  to  protect. 

Sure  enough,  a  county  judge  immediately  declared  Craig  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court,  though  the  prison  sentence  was  suspended  pending  appeal.  Craig’s  courage 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  journalists  — just  as  Gallagher’s  double-dealing  deserves 
their  opprobrium. 
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Problems  with 
consolidation 

I'd  like  to  tack  on  an  addendum  to  your 
article  "Threats  to  newspapers  in  the  21st 
century  —  A  top  problem:  papers’  own 
arrogance”  (referring  to  a  symposium 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  held  concerning 
our  redesign.  Sept.  12.  1998,  p.  6.) 

Amen,  and  don’t  forget  the  age-old  prob¬ 
lem  of  consolidation  of  papers  in  a  region. 
Healthy  competition  keeps  a  publication 
honest,  and  when  the  big  fish  has  gobbled 
the  smaller  ones  up,  you  can  be  sure  repor- 
torial  senility  will  set  in  eventually. 

Tm  talking  about  a  market  area  with  a 
daily  that  has  no  other  serious  competition 
and  is  more  concerned,  from  outward 
appearances,  with  maintaining  that  revered 
S.'S/I  5%  revenue  split.  It  results  in  down¬ 
sizing  in  the  editorial  staff,  daily  cranking 
out  rip-and-print  wire  copy  pa.sted  onto 
editorial  wrappers  for  targeted  advertising 
sections.  The  staff  becomes  more  focused 
on  making  deadline  with  something  in 
print,  than  responding  to  the  inevitable 
changes  in  community  interests  and  needs. 
Their  readership  sees  through  those  new 
.sections  focU.sed  on  one  interest  or  anoth¬ 
er,  when  the  content  doesn’t  change. 

Indicators?  The  city  has  to  buy  its  own 

50  YEARS  AGO ... 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

from  Editor  &  Publisher,  April  16. 1949 

A  new  high  record  of  production  was 
set  by  Canadian  newsprint  mills  in 
March.  The  total  of  415,792  tons  sur¬ 
passed  the  previous  all-time  high  of 
399,788  last  October.  Mills  in  the 
United  States  produced  78,322  tons  in 
March  —  not  an  all-time  high  but  bet¬ 
tered  the  76,0(X)-ton  output  of  last 
October,  the  highest  in  many  years. 

The  men’s  clothing  industry  will 
spend  “somewhere  between  $500,(XK) 
and  $  1 ,000,0(K)”  for  promotion  this 
year,  Bert  Bachrach,  director  of  the 
Men’s  Fashion  Guild  of  America,  said 
this  week  at  a  dinner  of  the  Associated 
Men’s  Wear  Retailers  of  New  York  City. 

After  50  years  of  a  “do-nothing  poli¬ 
cy”  in  collective  activity,  he  declared, 
the  industry  is  now  about  to  adopt  a 
broad,  year-round  promotion  program. 
“Fashion,”  said  Bachrach,  “will  be  the 
keynote  of  the  campaign.” 


page  of  advertising  to  present  its  side.  The 
community,  in  order  to  generate  notice  for 
the  events  and  activities  too  ‘soft’  for  the 
daily  staff,  has  to  buy  advertising  at  nation¬ 
al  rates  to  see  any  ink  at  all.  Local  freelance 
writers  won’t  write  for  the  daily  because 
their  pay  is  too  low.  The  local  effect?  As  the 
city  starts  to  suffer  from  urban  sprawl  (areas 
in  the  downtown  with  ominously  dark  win¬ 
dows),  the  daily  blindly  promotes  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  corporations  sucking  the  cus¬ 
tomers  out  to  the  new  malls  in  the  suburbs. 

As  the  economic  fortunes  of  the  area 
start  to  change,  the  daily  paper,  still  bliss¬ 
fully  sliding  down  that  slippery  slope  to  the 
big  corporate  advertiser  feed  trough, 
remains  blind  to  the  needs  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity  seeking  to  diversify  their  economy. 

Readership  turns  to  the  alternative 
weekly,  the  Internet,  niche  papers. 
Editorial  arrogance  results  in  an  alienated 
community  turning  to  other  sources  of 
news,  painfully  savvy  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  daily  fish  wrap  has  become 
more  responsive  to  its  advertisers  than  its 
readership.  It’s  not  the  community’s 
paper;  it’s  the  corporations. 

No.  I  won’t  pay  $2  for  a  paper  that  con¬ 
tains  $1.99  worth  of  advertising  and  $.01 
worth  of  thought.  My  Internet  connection 
is  much  cheaper,  and  a  free  weekly  is  just 
about  anywhere  1  care  to  look. 

Rick  Woods 

Sparks,  Nev. 

Cherish  readers 

The  opening  session  of  E&P’s 
Interactive  Newspaper  Forum  in  Atlanta 
(Feb.  17-20)  held  a  disturbing  di.scussion 
about  accuracy  and  credibility  of  Internet 
publishing.  As  one  speaker  put  it,  Internet 
users  “are  more  interested  in  immediacy, 
not  accuracy.  ...  Users  know  errors  will  be 
made,  and  if  there  is  an  error,  it  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  immediately.”  The  disturbing  part 
of  the  comment  is  that  with  the  exception 
of  one  individual  from  the  audience,  no 
one  disagreed!  If  this  is  the  attitude  of  our 
newest  media,  all  of  us  are  in  trouble. 

My  newspaper  celebrated  its  116th 
birthday  yesterday.  It  has  survived  this 
long  only  because  of  the  trust  and  credibil¬ 
ity  we  have  established  with  our  readers. 

The  rush  to  competitive  Journalism  has 
lowered  the  stature  of  our  profession  to 
all-time  lows  due  to  the  loss  of  trust  from 
the  general  public.  This  “damn  the  torpe¬ 
does,  all  speed  ahead”  attitude  of  our 
newest  medium  will  continue  that  down¬ 
ward  spiral  and  relegates  us  all  to  the 


supermarket  tabloid  status  in  the  eyes  of 
our  most  cherished  asset  —  our  readers. 

William  O.  Jacobs 
editor,  publisher.  Daily  Leader, 
Brookhaven.  Miss. 


Amplification 

In  Editor  &  Publisher's  listing  of  this 
year’s  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
(IRE)  award  winners  in  its  April  3  issue. 
The  Record  (Hackensack.  N.J.)  was  inad¬ 
vertently  left  off  the  list.  The  paper  was 
named  the  winner  of  the  Tom  Renner 
Award,  which  is  not  segmented  by  size  of 
newspaper,  as  are  most  of  the  other  IRE 
awards.  The  Record  won  its  award  for  a 
series.  “Dirty  Money.”  which  document¬ 
ed  how  an  estimated  $2  billion  a  year  in 
profits  from  drug  dealing  were  being 
laundered  in  New  Jersey,  and  laid  out  the 
scope  of  the  problem  nationally.  It  has 
already  resulted  in  sweeping  reforms  in 
New  Jersey.  The  Record's  series  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thomas  Zambito  and  Jim  Hanner. 

Correction 

An  article  appearing  in  the  April  10 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  about  a  new 
daily  newspaper  in  Berkeley.  Calif.,  mis¬ 
takenly  included  a  front  page  from  a 
Tennessee  college  newspaper  that  accom¬ 
panied  another  story  in  the  same  issue. 

Berkeley Planet 

Historic  review  process  ‘esMth' 


Dream  weavers 

Bhv  .\ren  enia-pft.TH'uni  mni 
inio  rvMltty 


The  article  should  have  included  a 
copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Berkeley 
Daily  Planet,  which  debuted  on  April  7. 
The  correct  front  page  appears  here. 
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Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

HECTOR  CUEVA  to  circulation 
director  for  the  company’s  daily, 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  from  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Enid  (Okla.)  News  & 
Eagle,  which  the  company  recently  sold  to 
Community  Newspapers  Holdings  Inc. 
He  will  continue  to  serve  as  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  vice-president  of  circulation. 


TIRSCHWF.LL 
JOURNAL  OF 
COMMERCE 


JOHNSON 

HARTFORD 

COURANT 


SITTERS 

HARTFORD 

COURANT 


DWYER 

COPLEY  PRESS  INC. 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

GLENN  ADAMS  to  correspondent  in 
Augusta,  Main,  from  newsman. 

JULIE  AICHER  to  chief  of  bureau  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  from  sports  editor  for 
the  daily,  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal. 

ANGELA  BROWN  to  correspondent 
in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  from  newswoman 
in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

MIKE  FEINSILBER  to  assistant 
chief  of  bureau  for  news  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  .senior  writer. 

TED  MENDELSOHN  to  director  of 
information  services,  from  director  of 
licensing. 

EDUARDO  MONTES  to  news  editor 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  from  correspondent  in 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

ROBERT  NAYLOR  to  chief  of  bureau 
in  Albany,  N.Y.,  from  chief  of  bureau  in 
Jackson,  Miss. 

GILBERT  SANG  to  chief  of  commu¬ 
nications  for  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  from 
photo  technology  project  manager  in 
New  Jersey. 

SATISH  SHARMA  to  chief  of  com¬ 


lation  sales  &  marketing  director  for  the 
New  York  daily,  from  assistant  circulation 
director. 

MIKE  McMahon  to  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  from  home  delivery  sales 
manager. 

TERRY  KANDLE  to  suburban  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  from  single  copy  manager. 

MIKE  BENEVENTO  to  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  from  division  manager. 

ALICIA  CHENEY  to  circulation 
administration  manager,  from  circulation 
liaison  manager. 


munications  for  South  Asia,  based  in  New 
Delhi,  from  technical  service  manager. 

DARYL  STAEHLE  to  director  of  tele¬ 
vision  network  sales,  broadca.st  services  in 
Washington,  from  director  of  sales,  APTV 
in  London. 

SOMKIAT  SUDMEE  to  chief  of  com¬ 
munications  for  South  East  Asia,  based  in 
Bangkok,  from  technical  service  manager. 

SHARON  THEIMER  to  correspon¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  Sacramento  bureau, 
from  correspondent  in  Madison,  Wis. 

DENISE  CABRERA  to  news  editor  of 
the  Washington,  D.C,,  bureau,  from 
Washington  metro  editor. 

JOHN  SOLOMON  to  an  assistant 
chief  of  bureau  in  D.C.,  from  director  of 
investigative  reporting. 

KEVIN  LEBOEUE  to  chief  of  com¬ 
munications  for  the  Boston  bureau,  from 
assistant  chief  of  communications.  He 
succeeds  HERB  KELLEY  who  died  on 
March  2. 


COPLEY  PRESS  INC. 

DEAN  P.  DWYER  to  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  member  for  the  newspaper  group  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.  He  retains  his  position 
as  vice  president/chief  financial  officer 
and  treasure  for  the  group. 


E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO. 

TIMOTHY  E.  STAUTBERG  to  vice 
president/investor  relations  and  commu¬ 
nications  for  the  company,  from  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
daily  paper.  Record  Searchlight,  in 
Redding,  Calif. 

MARK  A.  TOMASIK  to  managing 
editor  of  Scripps  Howard  News  Service, 
from  assistant  managing  editor/news. 


BUFFALO  NEWS 

DOMINICK  BORDONARO  to  circu 


FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

PAUL  K.  HARRAL  to  vice  president 
of  the  Texan  daily  paper.  He  retains  his 
position  as  editorial  page  editor,  and 
replaces  MICHAEL  L.  BLACKMAN 
who  retired. 


Lee  E.  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen  Philip  Murray 


We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in 
exploring  and  negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 


GANNETT  CO.  INC. 

AUGIE  FIELDS  to  vice  president  of 
circulation  for  The  Journal  News  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y,  from  circulation  director  at 
the  company’s  daily,  Florida  Today,  in 
Melbourne.  He  succeeds  MIKE  HUOT 
who  moves  to  vice  president  of  circulation 
at  the  company’s  daily  paper.  The 
Courier-Journal,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 


II9  EAST  MARCY  STREET  SUITE  lOO  SANTA  FE,  NM  875OI  TEL:  505.82O.27OO  FAX:  505.82O.29OO 

E-mail:  i  n  fo@>di  r  ks  van  ess  en  .com  http://www.dirksvanessen.com 


HARTFORD  COURANT 

SYLVIA  CHAVEZ  SITTERS  to 
director  of  advertising  and  marketing  for 


liEWSPLOPi  F _ 

by  Vernelle  Dorvil 


the  Connecticut  daily,  from  director  of 
marketing  and  strategic  planning. 

LISA  JOHNSON  to  consumer  mar¬ 
keting  director,  from  assistant  marketing 
director. 

SUSAN  FAUST  to  senior  regional 
advertising  sales  manager,  from  regional 
advertising  sales  manager. 

JANICE  GUCCIARDI  to  assistant 
marketing  director,  from  account  manager. 

HARVARD  BUSINESS 
SCHOOL  PUBLISHING 

PENELOPE  MUSE  ABERNATHY 
to  group  publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  company’s  publishing  division  in 
Boston.  Mass.,  from  president  of  the  New 
York  Times  News  Services,  a  division  of 
the  New  York  Times  Co. 

HEINZ  ENDOWMENTS 

MAXWELL  KING  to  executive 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh-ba.sed  founda¬ 
tions.  from  as.sociated  editor  of  The 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

He  succeeds  FRANKLIN  TUG- 
WELL  who  resigned  last  year  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  Winrock 
International,  a  foundation  active  in 
third  world  development. 

INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPERS 

BRIAN  MULRONEY,  to  board 
member  of  The  International  Advisory 
Board,  which  serves  as  global  advisors 
for  the  premier  newspaper  group  in 
Ireland,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa, 
from  Canadian  Prime  Minister. 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 

PETER  M.  TIRSCHWELL  to  editor 
of  the  global  trade  and  logistics  daily  in 
New  York,  from  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  DONALD  D.  HOLT 
who  retires  in  April. 

KEY  WEST  CITIZEN 

DAVID  ETHRIDGE  to  acting  editor 
of  Florida  daily,  from  editor  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Solares  Hill. 

He  replaces  Bernard  Hunt,  who  decid¬ 
ed  to  move. 

MEDIANEWS 

ERIC  EBELING  to  managing  editor 
of  the  daily  paper,  Brattlehoro  (Vt.) 
Reformer,  from  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News.  He 
replaces  BARBARA  HAUMANN  who 
resigned  from  her  position  at  the 
Reformer.  Both  newspapers  are  owned  by 
the  newspaper  group. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 

THOMAS  E.  HELLING  to  vice  pres¬ 
ident.  advertising  sales  for  the  company, 
from  group  director,  overseeing  corporate 
and  financial  advertising  teams. 

PARADE 

KATHERINE  M.  KOLLATH  to 

advertising  sales  representative  for  the 
company,  from  group  sales  at  Primedia.  a 
magazine  publishing  company  in  New 
York  City. 


EdfP  OBITUARIES 


GARY  BLONSTON,  56,  chief  of  the 
Knight  Bidder  Washington  bureau,  died 
of  cancer  in  his  home  on  April  4.  Before 
joining  the  Washington  bureau  in  1996, 
he  worked  at  The  Miami  Herald,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News. 

In  1996,  he  published  a  book  about  a 
distinguished  glass  blower,  entitled 
“William  Morris.”  Overall,  his  Journal¬ 
ism  career  has  spanned  more  than  three 
decades. 

MARK  PETERSON,  44,  assistant 
business  editor  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  died  of  heart  failure  on 
April  2.  He  began  his  career  in  1979 
with  United  Press  International.  In  1980, 
he  joined  The  Associated  Press’  Kansas 
City  bureau. 

Peterson  was  named  correspondent  in 
St.  Louis  in  1984  and  remained  there  until 
1989.  In  1990,  he  joined  the  Post- 
Dispatch  as  Illinois  editor,  and  was 
named  assistant  business  editor  in  1 996. 

WILLIAM  S. 
PFAFF,  a  retired 
vice  president  and 
director  of  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  died  on 
March  14  at  79 
years  of  age. 

Pfaff  joined  the 
Times-Picayune  in  the  art  services 
department  after  discharge  during 
World  War  II. 

In  1961,  he  was  promoted  to  promo¬ 
tion  manager  and  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Region  of  the  National  Newspapers 
Promotion  Association. 

In  1962,  Pfaff  created  the  “News¬ 
papers  in  the  Classroom”  program,  to 


help  elevate  awareness  with  school- 
children. 

He  was  awarded  a  first-place  prize  in 
the  E&P/INPA  promotion  competition  in 
1967  for  his  production  of  the  film  “The 
New  Orleans  Market”  that  detailed  mar¬ 
keting  strategies  in  the  area. 

In  1969,  he  was  promoted  to  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  promotion  for  the 
paper  and  remained  in  that  position  until 
he  retired  in  1981. 


EtSfP  GIFTS  GRANTS 


The  Missouri  Press  Association 
assisted  Missouri  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  in  raising  $1.1  million  from  a 
variety  of  donors,  including  several  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  publishers,  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  endowed  chair  in  community 
newspaper  management.  In  addition,  the 
state  government  will  match  the  interest 
on  the  contribution  in  accordance  with 
the  Missouri  Endowed  Chair  and 
Fellowship  program,  which  seeks  to 
raise  the  standard  of  teaching,  research, 
and  service. 


EdfP  AWARDS 


The  winner  of  the  J.  Anthony  Lukas 
Book  Prize  is  Henry  Meyer  for  his 
work,  “All  on  Fire:  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,” 
which  depicts  the  religious,  political, 
and  literary  forces  that  came  together  to 
defeat  slavery.  He  receives  a  prize  of 
$10,000. 

The  Mark  Lynton  History  Prize  and 
$10,000  will  be  awarded  to  Adam 
Hochschild  for  his  book,  “King 
Leopold’s  Ghost:  A  Story  of  Greed, 
Terror,  and  Heroism  in  Colonial  Africa.” 
which  depicts  the  plundering  of  the 
Congo  by  Belgium  King  Leopold  II. 

The  winner  of  the  J.  Anthony  Lukas 
Work-In-Progress  Award,  and  a 
$45,000  prize  is  Kevin  Coyne  for  his 
upcoming  book  “The  Best  Years  of  Their 
Lives,”  which  examines  the  lives  of  six 
men  from  the  same  New  Jersey  town  who 
fought  in  WWll. 

The  awards  are  co-administered  by 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  Neiman  Foundation  at 
Harvard  University.  The  awards  will  be 
pre.sented  May  1. 
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COVER  STORY 


BY  DEBRA  AHO  WILLIAMSON 


Sleepless 
in  Seattle 

Ever-present  challenges  for  Cox  Interactive  Media 


Jeffrey  Braverman 


Employee  Chris  Mally  tries  to  keep  Atlanta-based  Cox  Interactive  Media 
focused  on  local  community  angles  . 


The  last  city  where  Cox  Interactive 
Media  wanted  to  have  trouble  was 
Seattle,  home  to  Microsoft’s  Side¬ 
walk  and  a  highly  trafficked  newspaper 
Web  site,  SeattleTimes.com.  But  by  the 
time  Cox  launched  Seattlelnsider.com,  its 
26th  Web  site,  in  February,  the  site’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager  had  been  replaced  by  a  sea¬ 
soned  veteran,  and  nearly  100%  of  the 
staff  had  turned  over.  The  launch  had 
been  delayed  several  times,  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  business  model,  selling  pricey  annual 
sponsorships  to  local  advertisers,  had 
been  jettisoned. 

What  happened  is  hardly  unusual  in 
Internet  startups.  Products  are  delayed, 
business  models  change,  staffers  leave. 
But  there’s  more  to  the  story  than  that. 
What  happened  in  Seattle  was  the  messy 
result  of  a  clash  between  a  headstrong 
local  staff  and  an  equally  strong-willed 
group  of  corporate  leaders. 

The  Seattle  team  believed  it  was  an 
autonomous  unit  that  could  create  a  new 
business  model  for  local  online  media. 
“We  figured  if  we  sold  these  big  sponsor¬ 
ships,  corporate  would  be  happy,”  says 
one  former  staffer. 

Cox  Interactive’s  Atlanta-based  leader¬ 
ship,  through  three  years  of  launching 
properties  in  25  other  cities,  had  far  dif¬ 
ferent  plans.  As  local  sites  grow  up,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  are  managed  by  large 
corporate  entities,  often  the  name  of  the 
game  is  conformity  rather  than  individu¬ 
alism.  Increasingly,  there’s  no  longer 


room  for  market-by-market  experimenta¬ 
tion.  Instead,  frequently  there  are 
alliances  with  national  content  providers 
that  must  be  deployed  networkwide.  The 
end  result  often  is  one  publishing  system, 
a  nationwide  ad  serving  system,  and 
shared  technology  resources. 

To  the  Seattlelnsider  team,  the  Cox 


Interactive  corporate  group  was  an 
annoying,  autocratic  operation  that  struck 
a  series  of  seemingly  random  alliances 
that  the  local  sites  were  forced  to  deploy. 
To  Cox  Interactive’s  president,  Peter 
Winter,  the  Seattle  operation  was  part  of  a 
“coordinated  network”  that  needed  to 
operate  under  “certain  basic  operating 
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Guide  to  city  guides 


City  guide  Headquarters 

Number  of 
guides 

Cox  Interactive  Media 
Atlanta 

25 

CitySearch 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

23 

Digital  City 

Virginia 

60 

Knight  Bidder  Real  Cities 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

10*** 

MSN  Sidewalk 

Redmond,  Wash. 

73 

Yahoo! 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

30,000  cities 
211  metro  areas 

and  programming  principles.” 

How  the  two  sides  got  so  far  apart  in 
vision  —  and  how  they  eventually  got 
back  together  —  is  a  study  in  how  difficult 
it  is  to  manage  a  network  of  local  online 
properties,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  disagree 
on  what  is  local  and  what’s  not. 

‘‘It’s  part  of  the  grand  experiment  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  you  balance  the  necessary 
centralization  of  parts  of  the  network  with 
the  necessary  local  flavor  of  the  sites,” 
says  Scott  Bateman,  Seattlelnsider.com’s 
general  manager.  “It’s  something  we  deal 
with  every  day.” 

If  anyone  knows  the  difficulties  of 
mediating  local  and  corporate  interests, 
it’s  Bateman.  He  launched  one  of  Cox’s 
first  Internet  properties,  Fastball.com,  a 
national  site  devoted  to  Major  League 
Baseball,  and  led  the  company’s  well- 
regarded  ActiveDayton.com  site  before 
being  called  to  rescue  the  struggling 
Seattle  operation  last  December. 

Just  six  weeks  later,  on  Feb.  1, 
Seattlelnsider.com  launched.  Described 
by  Bateman  as  “a  portal  with  local  empha¬ 
sis,”  the  site  includes  news  from  Cox’s 
local  CBS  affiliate,  KIRO-TV,  guides  to 
finding  local  products  and  services,  and  a 
series  of  community  pages. 

There  are  also  prominent  links  to  fea¬ 
tures  that  are  shared  by  all  Cox  Interactive 
Media  sites,  including  search  technology 
from  LookSmart,  shopping  from  Bot- 
tomDollar.com,  chat  from  TalkCity,  and 
news  from  AP  Newswire.  All  are  the 


Physical  pres-  Media  Matrix 
ence  in  markets  unique  visitors,  Feb. 


25 

N/A* 

23 

716** 

11 

3,582 

10 

N/A 

10 

2,901 

0 

N/A 

result  of  deals  struck  by  corporate. 

“This  is  a  consensus  effort,”  Bateman 
says  of  the  site’s  creation.  “No  one  does 
this  in  isolation.  . . .  People  who  think  the 
sports  channel  [for  example]  belongs  only 
to  them  will  not  be  happy.” 

The  problem  was,  that  was  exactly 
what  the  original  launch  team  thought. 

“Each  one  of  us  was  promised  that  this 
was  going  to  be  an  autonomous  group, 
and  that  we  could  do  whatever  we  want¬ 
ed,”  says  one  former  staffer,  who,  like  oth¬ 
ers,  spoke  only  on  the  condition  that  they 
not  be  identified.  Three  other  staffers 
interviewed  echoed  this  sentiment.  “Being 
able  to  take  part  in  this  burgeoning  project 
lured  us.  Quite  frankly,  it  was  a  mirage,” 
another  staffer  said. 

“The  original  line  was  that  each  of  the 
city  sites  were  very  autonomous.”  said 
Jackson  Dell,  who  was  hired  as  general 
manager  of  the  Seattle  operation  in  May 
1998.  “[But]  Cox  began  to  look  at  its 
hodgepodge  of  sites  and  said,  ‘we  keep 
reinventing  the  wheel.’” 

It  was  Weaver’s  first  Internet  job;  he 
previously  owned  a  Seattle-area  retail 
franchise  development  company  called 
Media  Investment  Services  that  developed 
franchises,  such  as  fast  food  restaurants 
and  kids  stores  mainly  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  Seattle  operation  strayed  from  cor¬ 
porate  ideals  almost  immediately.  Weaver 
and  his  sales  team  developed  a  site  plan 
that,  for  $250,000  a  year,  gave  a  sponsor 
sole  ownership  of  a  channel,  such  as  the 


“Microsoft  Technology  Channel.”  Spon¬ 
sors  and  Seattlelnsider  staff  would  work 
together  to  create  content,  and  there  would 
be  no  banner  ads  on  the  site. 

No  other  Cox  Interactive  property  used 
such  a  model. 

Salespeople  hawked  the  concept  from 
July  to  September,  making,  by  one  former 
staffer’s  estimate,  more  than  50  pitches  to 
local  advertisers,  but  none  signed  on. 

In  mid-summer  1998,  Cox  struck  a  net¬ 
workwide  deal  with  LookSmart,  making  it 
the  search  engine  for  each  city  site.  Local 
Seattle  staffers  chafed  at  having  to  recre¬ 
ate  the  site’s  architecture  to  incorporate 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  confusing  nav¬ 
igational  tool. 

Other  conflicts  arose.  The  local  staff 
wanted  to  name  the  site  SeattleSpot.com. 
But  corporate  staff  liked  Seattlelnsider.com 
(which  echoed  Cox’s  Baylnsider.com  in 
San  Francisco),  and  focus  group  testing 
proved  corporate  right.  The  name  was 
changed. 

The  team  also  embarked  on  an  unusual 
competitive  strategy:  It  sought  to  partner 
with  its  two  biggest  competitors,  Sea- 
ttIeTimes.com  and  Sidewalk  Seattle.  Side¬ 
walk  general  manager  Sara  Jones  signed 
an  agreement  to  provide  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment  information  to  the  site.  Sea- 
ttleTimes.com  vice  president  of  new  me¬ 
dia  Nancy  Bruner  declined  to  participate. 

Local  alternative  weekly  The  Stranger 
also  came  aboard.  From  July  through 
October,  Seattlelnsider.com  paid  the 
papier  $2,000  a  month  for  use  of  its  enter¬ 
tainment  listings,  says  publisher  Tim 
Keck.  Since  the  site  didn’t  launch  until 
February,  the  listings  were  never  used. 
Both  deals  were  killed  shortly  after  new 
management  took  over. 

Seattlelnsider  missed  its  first  launch 
date  in  August.  Local  team  members 
blamed  the  delay  on  problems  with 
LookSmart  and  other  technology. 

But  there  were  worse  problems  afoot. 
Weaver,  it  turned  out,  had  been  hearing 
from  Cox  Interactive  management  that  he 
needed  to  dramatically  overhaul  the  site 
and  kill  the  sponsorship  model,  but  he 
never  told  the  staff. 

“I  did  not  do  a  very  good  job  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  content  side  of  what  we  were 
doing,”  Weaver  admitted  in  an  interview 
last  month.  “We  didn’t  change  direction, 
and  I  failed  to  realize  that  soon  enough.” 

But  he  and  other  staffers  lay  some  of 
the  blame  on  Cox  Interactive.  “Every  time 
you  turned  a  comer,  there  was  a  new  vari¬ 
able,”  Weaver  says.  “Your  top  priority  list 
has  got  to  be  100  items  long.” 

Says  another  staffer:  “I  was  always 
confused.  You  were  working  and  working, 
but  [projects]  never  got  approved  [by  cor- 


*  Media  Metrix  did  not  provide  numbers  for  some  sites.  Unique  visitors  include  at  home  and  at  woik  usage. 

“The  number  is  for  CitySearch  guides  alone.  CitySearch-TicketMaster  Online  had  a  combined  audience  of 
2,811,000  visitors. 

***10  sites  qualify  as  city  guides.  Knight  Bidder  has  28  online  newspaper  sites 
covering  specific  cities. 
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AOL  Digital 

For  now,  powerhouse  AOL  Digital 
City  tops  the  traffic  list,  by  reaching 
8. 1  %  of  the  Internet  audience  —  a  larger 
reach  than  both  Sidewalk  (3.4%)  and 
CitySearch  (3.1%)  combined  in  January, 
according  to  Media  Metrix  of  New  York. 

Digital  City  launched  its  first  market, 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  September  1995, 
and  has  since  teamed  with  The  Weather 
Channel,  Tribune  Co.,  New  York  News- 
day,  The  Orange  County  Register,  and 
the  Boston  Herald  to  deliver  local  news, 
entertainment,  weather,  traffic,  and 
community. 

“We’ve  seen  several  players  in  the 
local  content  space  continue  to  change 
strategies  and  shift  focus  from  pure  enter¬ 
tainment  guides  to  directories  and  product 
guides;  from  local  content  to  simply  tick¬ 
eting  sources,”  says  Paul  DeBenedictis. 
president  of  Digital  City.  “Digital  City,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  remained  true  to  its 
initial  strategy  of  offering  a  complete 
local  community  resource  that  is  much 
more  than  just  an  entertainment  guide.” 

DeBenedictis.  whose  Digital  City  has 
a  run  rate  of  2  billion  page  views  per 
year,  expects  the  city  guide  space  to 
shake  out  eventually.  “Our  goal  is  to 
continue  to  lead  the  pack,”  he  says. 

“Local  e-commerce  will  be  a  major 
emphasis  for  Digital  City  moving  for¬ 
ward.  We  have  built  a  solid  and  compre¬ 
hensive  product  across  60  markets  and 
are  well  positioned  to  move  heavily  into 
local  e-commerce.” 

Knight  Bidder  New  Media  also  is  test¬ 
ing  e-commerce  on  its  10  city  guides. 

“We  are  experimenting  with  e-com¬ 
merce.  We  have  a  national  e-commerce 
guide.  As  they  prove  to  be  successful, 
we  will  roll  them  out  throughout  the 
network.”  says  Chris  Jennewein,  vice 
president  for  technology  and  operations 
for  Knight  Bidder  New  Media.  Among 
the  e-commerce  projects  are  products 
and  services  sales  at  FortWayne.com, 
and  a  national  gift  guide  during  the  hol¬ 
idays,  he  says. 

Some  city  guide  executives  say  the 
competition,  which  was  once  fierce,  is 
diffusing  to  separate  niches.  CitySearch’s 
Conn  says  his  sales  staff  rarely  crosses 
paths  with  that  of  Sidewalk  or  Digital 
Cities  in  their  various  local  markets. 

“Everyone  is  moving  quickly,  but 
there  isn’t  competition  in  traditional 
sense  of  the  word.  What  you  see  is  a 
variety  of  different  approaches,  all  trying 
to  build  the  greatest  marketshare,” 
Jennewein  says. 
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City  on  top 

For  Cox  Interactive  Media  (CIM),  city 
guides  are  a  small  piece  of  their  20-plus 


www.accessatlanta.com 


www.digitalcity.com/washington 


newyork.sidewalk.com 


local  sites,  expected  to  be  30  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  With  a  news  focus,  Cox  is  de¬ 
veloping  more  local  content,  more  utility 
for  users  and  wrapping  community 
around  the  content,  says  Michael  Parker, 
vice  president  for  marketing  at  CIM.  “We 
want  to  be  more  useful,  broader,  and  have 
more  community,”  he  says. 

CIM  is  developing  its  shopping  chan¬ 
nel  called  Buy  It,  which  allows  e-com¬ 
merce,  by  improving  the  technology  and 
product  offerings.  Parker  rep)orts  there’s  a 
plan  to  further  expand  the  integration  of 
content  and  commerce.  For  example,  you 
can  now  purchase  Atlanta  Braves  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  same  place  you  purchase 
tickets  and  get  Braves  information. 

—  Martha  Stone 

7,  1999 


porate].  And  you  didn’t  know  why.” 

How  much  Cox  Interactive  knew  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Seattle  is  unclear. 
Winter  wouldn’t  comment  on  specific 
details  related  to  the  site’s  difficulties.  But 
he  admitted:  “It  was  one  of  a  couple  of 
markets  where  we  didn’t  do  a  good  job  of 
establishing  a  good  team.” 

Meanwhile,  launch  dates  kept  slipping, 
and  frustrated  staffers  started  streaming 
out  the  door. 

First,  the  technical  director  left,  then 
the  design  director.  Then  in  October, 
Weaver  let  one  salesperson  go.  The  senior 
producer.  Weaver’s  second  in  command, 
quit  the  same  day.  The  business  producer 
walked  out  a  few  weeks  later. 

Starting  as  early  as  August, 
Seattlelnsider  staffers  who  worked  for 
Weaver  began  contacting  Winter  and  other 
corporate  executives  about  the  site’s  prob¬ 
lems,  particularly  the  turnover  rate.  “How 
many  people  [is  Cox  Interactive]  going  to 
let  leave  before  [it  solves]  this  problem?” 
one  former  staffer  remembers  wondering. 

Finally,  corporate  took  action.  One  day 
in  December,  Gary  Mills,  group  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  major  markets,  flew  to  Seattle. 
Weaver  was  asked  to  leave. 

Two  weeks  later,  Cox  Interactive  issued 
a  press  release  announcing  Bateman’s 
appointment.  Bateman  joined  the  Seattle 
team  in  January,  and  just  one  month  later, 
Seattlelnsider.com  was  finally  launched. 

Bateman  and  the  current  team  don’t 
want  to  discuss  the  site’s  past,  for  obvious 
reasons.  But  they  strongly  disagree  that 
the  operation  would  have  had  the  autono¬ 
my  that  the  original  staffers  thought  it 
would.  To  those  who  conflicted  with  cor¬ 
porate  over  the  site’s  direction,  the  mes¬ 
sage  is,  get  over  it. 

“I  can’t  tell  my  company  [Cox]  what  to 
do,”  Bateman  says.  “It  doesn’t  make  .sense 
for  me  to  have  complete  freedom.  Nor 
does  it  make  sense  for  the  corporate  office 
to  be  telling  the  local  market  what  to  do. 
What  makes  sense  is  to  talk  to  each  other 
and  figure  things  out  together.” 

For  Bateman,  that  meant  establishing  a 
clear  directive  for  the  site  immediately.  By 
the  time  he  arrived,  the  site  was  inching 
toward  the  look  and  feel  corporate  want¬ 
ed.  and  therefore  his  work  was  less  about 
redesigning  the  user  interface  than  about 
focusing  his  staff. 

Bateman,  for  his  part,  is  modest  about 
his  role.  “Having  clearly  defined  goals  for 
the  product  and  the  audience  is  essential,” 
he  says,  “It’s  crucial  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  [employees]  once  you  set  them  in  the 
right  direction.” 

That  doesn’t  mean  there  isn’t  room  for 
change.  “Look  at  Sidewalk.”  Bateman 
adds.  “How  many  times  has  Sidewalk 
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changed  its  look  and  feel  since  its  launch? 
If  Seattlelnsider.com  is  not  dramatically 
different  by  the  end  of  the  year,  I  will  be 
a  failure.” 

Today,  Seattlelnsider.com  is  a  thriving 
17-person  operation.  The  site  has  signed 
major  advertisers  including  Key  Bank, 
Infoseek,  IDG.net,  and  several  local 
homebuilders. 

An  extensive  marketing  campaign 
plastered  the  Seattlelnsider.com  name  on 
local  buses,  outdoor  boards,  radio,  and 
TV  for  two  months. 

The  site’s  traffic  has  “exceeded  our 
goals,”  says  marketing  manager  Chris 
Maly,  though  he  declines  to  provide  fig¬ 
ures.  He  acknowledges  that  competing 
against  two  established  players  in  Seattle 
will  be  difficult,  but  he  believes  there’s 
room  for  more  competitors. 

This  sort  of  local-corporate  tug  of  war 
is  likely  to  continue  for  several  more 
years.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  a  site 
will  lose  its  local  appeal  altogether. 
Sidewalk,  once  a  set  of  hip  local  online 
guides,  now  feels  more  like  a  Yellow 
Pages  directory  on  steroids. 

In  a  lot  of  Sidewalk  markets,  there’s 
very  little  local  content  aside  from  the 
directory  listings. 

Cox’s  local  media  partnerships  with  its 
TV  and  newspaper  properties  will  ensure 
that  some  level  of  localization  is  always 
present  in  its  sites.  And  Winter  fully 
admits  that  there’s  probably  more  corpo¬ 
rate  involvement  in  the  sites’  operation 
today  than  there  will  be  in  the  future. 

“If  you’re  running  a  network  and  you 
are  learning  in  one  market  what  con¬ 
sumers  want,  you  want  to  efficiently 
transfer  that  to  other  markets.  ...  You 
have  to  be  strong  enough  to  say,  ‘No, 
here’s  what’s  working  and  this  is  how 
we’re  going  to  operate,”’  Winter  says. 

“In  five  years’  time,  when  we  have 
built  a  group  of  people  intimately  famil¬ 
iar  with  Cox’s  operating  style,  intimate¬ 
ly  familiar  with  Cox’s  financial  stan¬ 
dards  ...  over  that  period  of  time,  [we 
will]  gradually  cede  more  autonomy 
locally,”  he  adds. 

For  those  who  sought  to  build  what 
they  thought  was  the  right  site  for  Seattle, 
seeing  the  site’s  current  iteration  is  frus¬ 
trating  —  even  as  they  admit,  in  hind¬ 
sight,  that  their  original  model  wouldn’t 
have  worked. 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of 
patience  to  set  up  what  they  wanted  to 
do,”  one  former  staffer  says.  “They  went 
from  [sites]  having  a  lot  of  control  to  hav¬ 
ing  a  structured  model. ...  They  needed  to 
do  that  as  a  business  because  it  was  more 
streamlined.  My  question  is,  is  that  local? 
I  say  not.”  |^| 


City  guides  iook 
to  e-commerce 

The  competitive  city  guide  business 
isn’t  Just  about  arts  and  entertainment 
listings  anymore.  As  city  guide  companies 
search  for  profitability  and  loyal  users, 
they’re  incorporating  more  e-commerce 
into  their  sites. 

Evan  Neufeld,  senior  analyst  at  Jupiter 
Communications  in  New  York,  says  most 
city  sites  have  been  a  disappointment  in 
terms  of  content  and  advertising.  “I  think 
the  model  is  a  little  dated  now,”  he  says. 
“Four  or  five  years  down  the  road,  when 
(target  marketing  by  geography)  is  better, 
what  do  you  need  local  content  for?  It 
costs  (city  guides)  millions  to  put  that 
content  up  there.” 

Further,  Neufeld  sees  a  lot  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  markets  like  New  York,  Seattle,  and 
San  Francisco,  which  he  says  lack  the  local 
advertising  to  support  all  these  sites.  That’s 
what’s  driving  city  guides  to  enhance  their 
local  e-commerce  functions.  If  they  can’t 
support  themselves  from  advertising 
alone,  hopefully  e-commerce  will  pick  up 
the  slack.  The  top  city  guide  players  (City- 
Search,  Cox  Interactive  Media,  America 
Online’s  Digital  City,  Knight  Bidder  Real 
Cities,  MSN’s  Sidewalk,  and  Yahoo!)  all 
have  either  implemented  local  e-com- 
merce  strategies,  or  are  about  to. 

Besides  the  search  for  profitability,  a 
number  of  forces  are  shaping  changes  in 
the  city  guides,  including  demands  of  the 
Internet  user,  who  is  becoming  more 
mainstream  and  less  early  adopter; 
improving  technology  to  enable  e-com- 
merce;  and  an  expanding  base  of  local 
advertisers.  And  reflecting  a  Web-wide 
trend,  city  guides  are  becoming  local  por¬ 
tals,  with  community  publishing,  free  e- 
mail,  enhanced  search  capabilities,  and 
personalized  pages  and  e-mail  offered. 

Microsoft  Network’s  Sidewalk.com 
reportedly  quadruped  its  unduplicated 
users  since  its  October  relaunch,  expand¬ 
ing  from  an  arts  and  entertainment-only 
site  to  include  a  consumer  products  guide 
and  Yellow  Pages  directory.  “We’re  using 
the  Internet  to  help  [users]  find  out  how  to 
make  good  buying  decisions,”  says  Kevin 
Wueste,  general  manager  for  Sidewalk, 
Redmond,  Wash. 

Sidewalk  has  big  plans  to  deliver  other 
ways  to  educate  consumers,  including 
building  e-mail  around  certain  products 
like  DVDs,  ski  reports,  sale  alerts,  or  local 
services.  “As  we  work  hard  to  integrate 
more  news,  weather,  and  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  to  find  a  good  tax  lawyer, 
maybe  we’ll  create  a  newsletter  around 
it,”  Wueste  says.  Microsoft  hopes  its 


recent  purchase  of  Comparenet,  a  con¬ 
sumer  product  comparison  tool,  will 
strengthen  its  buying  guide  prowess  and 
lead  to  new  e-commerce  opportunities. 

Meanwhile,  CitySearch  also  has  beefed 
up  its  transactional  capabilities,  first  by 
merging  with  TicketMaster  in  September. 
As  a  result,  CitySearch  drove  6%  of 
TicketMaster’s  total  1998  ticket  sales,  and 
to  date  has  sold  $1  million  in  tickets  for 
the  company,  says  CitySearch  CEO 
Charles  Conn. 

In  September,  Yahoo!  partnered  with 
TicketMaster  and  has  driven  an  undis¬ 
closed  amount  of  traffic  through  Yahoo’s 
Get  Local  sites.  Yahoo!  is  “constantly 
evaluating  other  potential  partners”  to 
expand  its  e-commerce  potential,  says 
Susan  Briggs,  senior  producer  of  Yahoo! ’s 
Get  Local.  Yahoo’s  nearly  30,000  cities 
including  211  metropolitan  areas  are 
accessed  through  ZIP  codes.  For  the 
future,  Yahoo’s  recent  purchase  of 
Broadcast.com  may  mean  more  local  and 
news  audio  and  video  will  be  added  to  Get 
Local  sites,  Briggs  says. 

Partners  with  several  newspaper  com¬ 
panies,  including  Times-Mirror  Co.,  The 
Washington  Post  Co.,  Toronto  Star, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Baltimore  Sun  and 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  CitySearch 
reports  increased  traffic,  number  of  page 
views  per  user,  and  number  of  advertisers. 
While  city  guides  are  expanding  beyond 
arts  and  entertainment  listings,  CEO  Conn 
says  CitySearch’s  most  popular  destina¬ 
tions  remain  dinner  and  movie  sections, 
which  represent  about  70%  of  the  traffic 
from  local  users. 

“We’re  at  a  watershed  stage.  What  we 
thought  of  city  guides  at  (their)  founding 
in  1995  will  be  terribly  different  moving 
forward  from  today,”  Conn  says. 

He  says  CitySearch  is  “revolutioniz¬ 
ing”  city  guides  with  its  recently 
launched  CitySearch  Denver,  which  fea¬ 
tures  integrated  buying  capabilities.  Users 
can  get  a  reservation,  post  something  for 
sale  on  its  local  auction  site,  search  for 
houses  and  cars  on  its  classifieds  sites,  or 
purchase  a  ticket  for  a  concert  and  a  con¬ 
cert  T-shirt  on  the  site. 

“We’ve  taken  the  idea  of  a  place  to 
gather  information  and  [changed  it  into  a 
place]  to  help  get  things  done,”  Conn  says. 
“It  will  help  to  get  [the  guides]  used  more 
frequently.”  And  he’s  of  course  hoping  it 
will  help  CitySearch  make  more  money. 

“While  both  of  us  [Sidewalk  and 
CitySearch]  are  heading  toward  transac¬ 
tions,  we  are  taking  it  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,”  Conn  says.  “Sidewalk  is  moving 
toward  physical  goods.  We’ve  taken  ours  to 
local  goods  around  activities  like  concerts 
and  sporting  events.”  —  Martha  Stone 
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Elizabethtown  — 

The  heartland 

Small-town  newspaper  reflects  big-city  newspaper  problems 
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The  News-Enterprise  has  locked  horns  more  than  once  with  Hardin  County 
over  the  Open  Records  Law. 


The  story  begins  nearly  three  years 
ago  with  a  fist  fight  over  a  teenage 
romance  gone  sour  that  explodes 
into  a  nasty  brawl  and  riot  needing  carloads 
of  police. 

Students  are  arrested  and  suspended,  a 
teacher  is  threatened,  and  residents  wonder 
what  is  going  on  at  North  Hardin  High 
School  in  Radcliff,  down  the  road  from 
Fort  Knox,  in  Hardin  County,  population 
90.000.  in  the  heartland  of  Kentucky. 

J.  Kyle  Foster,  then  a  reporter  for  The 
News-Enterprise  in  Elizabethtown.  Ky., 
identified  the  combatants  through  inter¬ 
views  with  student  witnesses  and  wrote  a 
front-page  story. 

But  Foster  met  a  bureaucratic  stone  wall 
when  she  asked  for  discipline  data  at  the 
2.000-student  high  school  and  the  rest  of 
the  county’s  school  system. 

Elizabethtown,  the  headquarters  of  the 
newspaper,  provided  Foster  with  every¬ 
thing  she  asked  for.  but  the  rest  of  Hardin 
County's  school  system,  in  more  problem¬ 
atic  areas,  turned  her  down. 

On  July  11, 1996,  she  filed  a  Freedom  of 
Information  (FOI)  suit  to  get  it.  The  suit 
demanded  a  list  of  suspensions,  expulsions, 
truancy,  fighting,  harassment,  and  drug 
arrests,  along  with  the  names  of  the  schools 
in  which  they  occurred.  The  paper  received 
the  support  of  the  Kentucky  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  but  lost  a  circuit  court  decision. 

Then  last  month  the  News-Enterprise 
won  an  appellate  court  ruling  that  the 
Hardin  County  School  system  is  appealing 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Hardin  County 
system  says  it  is  appealing  because  the  suit 
will  force  it  to  violate  federal  privacy  laws. 

“We  would  rather  be  cautious  rather 
than  risk  divulging  the  names  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  parents.”  says  Lois  Gray, 
superintendent  of  Hardin  County  Schools. 

But  even  as  the  News-Enterprise  is 
being  applauded  for  its  precedent-setting 
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open  records  court  victory,  it  is  being  criti¬ 
cized  for  ignoring  or  burying  stories  on 
First  Amendment  issues  at  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  it  is  suing. 

The  Hardin  County  teacher's  union  says 
Gray  has  effectively  slowed  the  flow  of  neg¬ 
ative  information  to  the  community  by  con¬ 
vincing  the  paper  to  de-emphasize  stories. 

“The  News-Enterprise  prints  stories 
they  want  to  print  and  they  won’t  print  sto¬ 
ries  the  school  doesn’t  want  them  to  print.” 
charges  Bill  Wooldridge,  president  of  the 
Hardin  County  Education  Association. 

In  one  case,  the  union  complains  that 
one  of  its  members  has  been  in  trouble  for 
openly  criticizing  her  principal  at  the 
Meadow  View  Elementary  School  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  finances  and  nothing  has  ever 


been  published  about  it. 

Foster,  meanwhile,  says  she  “had  a  fit” 
after  the  News-Enterprise  buried  a  story 
she  wrote  about  the  school  system’s  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Kentucky  Open  Meetings  Law. 

Michael  Anders,  the  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  for  more  than  nine  years,  says 
his  newspapter  is  not  in  the  business  of  cov¬ 
ering  anything  up. 

“We  filed  our  suit  to  get  the  discipline 
records  because  we  want  to  know  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  on  in  the  Hardin  County 
school  district.”  he  explains.  “Education  is 
a  very  important  issue  in  our  area. 

“1  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Lois 
Gray,  but  I  haven’t  seen  the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation  to  hold  anything  back  that  might 
make  the  superintendent  look  bad.” 
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KYLE  FOSTER’S  COMPLAINT 

Foster,  now  a  reporter  for  the 
Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer-Times,  was 
ecstatic  when  she  learned  her  1996  FOI  suit 
against  Hardin  County  had  been  affirmed 
by  the  State  Appellate  Court. 

“I  knew  we  were  right,”  Foster  says.  “Par¬ 
ents  need  information  on  the  kind  of  schools 
their  kids  were  going  to.  You  can’t  let  people 
trample  over  the  open  records  laws.” 

Foster,  an  education  writer  for  the  News- 
Enterprise  from  October  1994  to  February 
1997,  says,  however,  the  newspaper  has 
not  always  been  as  concerned  about  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  open  records  laws  as  it  now 
appears  to  be. 

“I  wrote  a  story  in  June  1995,  the  year 
before  I  filed  the  suit,  about  how  a  principal 
at  North  Hardin  High  School  had  been 
hired  without  properly  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic,  a  violation  of  the  Kentucky  Open 
Records  Law,”  says  Foster.  “I  found  out  as 
I  was  writing  the  story  that  it  was  being 
placed  inside. 

“I  had  a  fit  and  called  David  Greer  [who 
was  then  the  News-Enterprise  editor]  at 
home.”  Greer  told  Foster  he  did  not  want 
to  give  front-page  play  to  a  story  in  which 
the  newspaper  was  playing  a  major  advo¬ 
cacy  role. 

“It  didn’t  make  any  sense,”  Foster  says. 
“A  couple  of  weeks  later  we  got  some  kind 
of  award  from  the  community,  and  we  put 
that  on  the  front  page.” 

Foster  saw  the  story  placement  as  an 
example  of  a  paper’s  downplaying  the 
importance  of  the  Kentucky  Open 
Meetings  Law. 

“It  made  me  think  they  didn’t  see  a  lot  of 
merit  in  the  Kentucky  Open  Meetings 
Law,”  Foster  continues.  “It  was  the  only 
controversial  story  I  wrote  that  was  treated 
that  way.” 

Greer,  now  the  publisher  of  the  Kentucky 
Standard,  a  three-times-a-week  paper  in 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  says  he  made  that  decision 
with  his  readers  in  mind. 

“Any  time  an  open  meetings  taw  is 
broken  it  is  a  big  deal,”  he  maintains.  “I 
am  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Kentucky 
Open  Meetings  Law.  But  I  was  trying  to 
look  at  that  story  from  a  reader’s  point  of 
view.  And  sometimes  readers  don’t  get  as 
excited  as  Journalists  about  open  meet¬ 
ings  stories.” 

MEADOW  VIEW  CONTROVERSY 

The  Hardin  County  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  enraged  over  the  paper’s  Dec.  8  i 
article  on  the  transfer  of  Diane  Redmond,  ! 
the  principal  of  Meadow  View  Elementary 
School,  to  the  central  Board  of  Education. 

The  paper  reported  that  Redmond  left  to 
become  the  school  system’s  curriculum 
developer,  implying  her  new  Job  was  a  rou¬ 
tine  transfer  and  possibly  a  reward  for  her 


year’s  tenure  as  principal. 

But  Redmond’s  reassignment  came  after 
a  series  of  angry  confrontations  with  Kim 
Paine,  a  teacher  who  is  a  member  of  the 
site-based  decision-making  council  at 
Meadow  View  Elementary,  in  a  bitter  dis¬ 
pute  over  school  expenditures. 

Paine  had  accused  Redmond  of  spending 
without  consulting  the  site  council  policy 
board  at  least  $2,000  worth  of  furniture  for 
her  office  and  incorrectly  handling  cash 
from  a  PTA  fund  raiser. 

Bill  Kelly,  the  board  of  education  audi¬ 
tor,  says  Redmond  mistakenly  allowed  the 
PTA  to  deposit  money  from  a  fund-raising 
concert  into  the  school’s  general  fund. 

“That  should  not  have  been  done,”  says 
Kelly.  “You  are  not  supposed  to  mix  funds 
like  that.  The  council  also  was  question¬ 
ing  some  of  the  expenditures  for  office 
furniture.” 

Redmond  purchased  $2,000  worth  of  fur¬ 
niture  for  her  office  and  the  one  next  door  to 
hers  without  first  notifying  the  site  council. 

“Ms.  Redmond’s  departure  was  mutually 
agreed  upon,”  says  Gray.  “There  were  mis¬ 
takes  about  the  handling  of  finances.  But 
there  was  no  impropriety  involved.  Ms. 
Redmond  properly  followed  policy  at 
Meadow  View.” 

On  the  day  the  article  on  Redmond’s 
transfer  was  published.  The  Kentucky  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  (KEA)  had  filed  an  open 
records  reque.st  for  a  copy  of  what  the  school 
system’s  attorneys  call  “The  Meadow  View 
Elementary  School  Investigation.” 

David  T.  Wilson,  II,  the  Hardin  County 
Board  of  Education  lawyer,  denied  the 
union’s  request  because  it  involved  “infor¬ 
mation  of  a  personal  nature.” 

Owen  Arnold,  a  field  representative  for 
KEA,  says  his  organization  wanted  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  check  out  allegations  that 
Paine  was  punished  by  the  Hardin  County 
with  poor  work  evaluations  for  challeng¬ 
ing  Redmond’s  administration  of  the 
school  budget. 

“Kim  had  never  gotten  a  bad  evaluation 
before,  so  we  knew  that  this  was  the  princi¬ 
pal’s  way  to  putting  Kim  under  pressure  to 
back  off  from  trying  to  hold  the  principal 
accountable  for  following  council  policy,” 
Arnold  says. 

Paine,  who  has  not  answered  several  calls 
left  on  her  answering  machine,  is  reportedly 
away  during  the  two-week  spring  hiatus  of 
the  Kentucky  school  system. 

Redmond  says  that  by  law  she  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  discuss  her  relationship  with 
Paine  but  denies  that  she  gave  the  teacher  a 
negative  rating. 

“That  is  absolutely  false,”  Redmond 
says.  “The  News  Enterprise  did  not  write  a 
[followup]  story  about  my  transfer  because 
evidently  there  was  no  story  to  write.”  Gray 
says  Paine’s  complaints  about  Redmond 


did  not  result  in  a  negative  work  evaluation. 
“That  is  not  correct,”  she  insists. 

Risa  Brim,  the  News  Enterprise  educa¬ 
tion  reporter,  says  she  revisited  the 
Redmond  transfer  after  the  paper’s  public, 
often  anonymous  hotline  spewed  forth 
three  complaints  about  her  story. 

“There  were  lots  of  rumors  from  people 
saying  there  was  more  to  the  story  than  we 
published,”  says  Brim.  “I  went  back  to  the 
superintendent,  and  she  said  the  dispute 
was  about  policy.  And  we  could  find  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  wrongdoing. 

“I  did  not  find  in  my  research  that  Ms. 
Redmond  did  anything  that  was  unethical.” 

Deedra  Lawhead,  the  editor  of  the  News 
Enterprise,  says  that  after  being  apprised  of 
the  E&P  extensive  investigation  she  is 
instructing  Brim  to  conduct  another  series 
of  interviews  on  the  Paine-Redmond-State 
education  union  open  records  dispute. 

She  says  that  when  the  paper  first  inves¬ 
tigated  the  issue  it  couldn’t  get  anyone  to 
talk  about  the  controversy  on  the  record. 

“We  were  correct  in  not  running  an 
immediate  followup  based  on  the  charges 
we  could  not  substantiate,”  Lawhead  says. 
“However,  we  failed  to  keep  track  of  the 
story.  Now  new  developments  . . .  including 
some  people’s  willingness  to  comment 
have  encouraged  us  to  revisit  the  story.” 

Wooldridge,  president  of  the  Hardin 
County  Education  Association,  cheers  the 
News  Enterprise's  fight  for  an  open  Hardin 
school  system  while  attacking  it’s  reporting. 

“The  public  has  a  right  to  know  what’s 
going  on  in  the  Hardin  County  Schools, 
especially  with  all  the  gang  fights,”  says 
Woolridge. 

But  Wooldridge  insists  the  News 
Enterprise's  crusade  to  open  the  school 
system  is  not  as  sincere  as  it  would  like  the 
public  to  believe. 

“The  paper  should  have  printed  that 
story  about  what  happened  at  Meadow 
View.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know  what 
is  happening  with  taxpayer's  money.” 

Owen  Arnold,  a  field  representative  for 
the  KEA,  says  the  Hardin  County  system 
has  no  right  to  deny  his  organization  a  copy 
of  the  report  on  the  funding  dispute  at 
Meadow  View. 

“You  can’t  spend  public  money  without 
public  accounting,”  he  says.  “Kim  Paine 
was  trying  to  hold  her  principal  account¬ 
able.  It  takes  a  courageous  parent  or  teacher 
to  buck  the  system.” 

But  A.C.  Cotton,  a  retired  Army  sergeant 
whose  grandchild  attends  Meadow  View 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  site  based  coun¬ 
cil,  says  Ms.  Redmond  got  a  raw  deal. 

“She  was  authorized  to  spend  the 
money,”  says  Cotton.  “I  couldn’t  understand 
what  the  big  deal  was  over  furniture.  I  think 
they  did  her  wrong.  She  was  a  person  who 
was  concerned  about  children.” 
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'Raveling  for  a  twang, 
for  scat, ...  or  rtiyttim 


by  Charles  Bowen 

If  you  listen  closely,  you  can  detect  the 
sound  of  travel  editors  and  writers 
across  the  country  scratching  their  heads 
right  about  now.  With  spring  comes  the  call 
for  another  round  of  features  about  sights 
and  sounds  for  vacationers,  day-trippers, 
and  weekend  wanderers  who  will  be  hitting 
the  road  between  now  and  Labor  Day. 

Looking  at  a  summer’s  worth  of  Sunday 
sections  can  be  depressing  for  the  travel 
desk  if  all  the  traditional  topics  have  been 
exhausted,  and  it’s  way  too  soon  to  start 
recycling.  Although  the  Internet  can’t  write 
the  copy  for  you.  a  popular  travel-oriented 
search  engine  can  help  you  find  new  sub¬ 
jects  by  letting  you  dip  into  data  about 
North  America’s  more  than  1,500  music 
festivals.  A  site  called  FestivalFinder 
enables  you  to  search  by  genre  (from  alter¬ 
native  and  bluegrass  to  classical  and  reggae) 
or  by  date,  location,  and/or  festival  name. 

How  about  a  roundup  of  blues  and  jazz 
festivals  within  a  day’s  drive?  A  travel 
story  about  Nashville  or  Branson, 
Missouri,  could  be  supplemented  with  a 
sidebar  on  country  music  festivals  coming 
up  in  your  own  area.  The  site  itself  is  even 
worth  a  story,  if  you  want  to  teach  your 
readers  how  to  use  the  Web  to  research 
their  own  musical  interests. 

To  get  started,  visit  the  site 
(http://www.festivalfinder.com)  and  check 
out  the  “What’s  Hot!”  section  on  the  intro¬ 
ductory  page  to  see  descriptions  and  links 
to  the  latest  festivals  coming  up  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  This  is  a  good  backstop  for 
your  entertainment  reporter,  to  make  sure  a 
major  event  doesn’t  slip  through  the  cracks. 

For  quick  access  to  the  data,  click  the 
Search  option  on  the  main  screen.  In  a 
resulting  form,  you  can  file  in  one  or  more 
data  entry  fields  to  craft  your  search, 
including: 

•  Festival  Name.  Enter  all  or  part  of  the 
name  you’re  looking  for. 

•  Genre.  The  default  is  to  “All,”  but  you 
can  click  the  drop-down  list  to  pick  from 
alternative,  bluegrass,  blues,  brass  bands, 
Cajun,  choral,  classical,  country,  eclectic, 
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folk,  food,  gospel,  heritage,  jazz,  mari- 
achi,  polka,  ragtime,  reggae,  religious, 
rock,  world,  and  zydeco. 

•  State/Province.  The  drop-down  menu 
enables  you  to  choose  any  U.S.  state  or 
Canadian  or  Mexican  province.  The 
default  is  to  “All.” 

•  Date.  Again,  “All”  is  the  default,  but 
click  the  down  arrow  to  .select  a  specific 
month. 

•  Max  Matches.  The  site  is  set  to  select  up 
to  50  matches,  but  you  can  reset  that  to  25, 
10,  five,  or  one. 

•  Region.  While  the  site  defaults  to 
.searching  festivals  in  all  of  North 
America,  you  can  limit  the  search  to  just 
the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico. 

If  you’d  rather  browse  instead  of  search, 
see  the  icons  on  the  site’s  introductory 
page.  Here  you  can  click  on  alternative, 
bluegrass,  blues,  Cajun/zydeco,  classical, 
country,  eclectic,  folk,  jazz,  reggae,  and 
world  music,  rock,  and  miscellaneous.  On 
the  resulting  screen,  FestivalFinder  lists  its 
upcoming  “What’s  Hot”  festivals  for  your 
selected  category,  with  dates,  times,  loca¬ 
tions,  and  a  text  description  of  the  event, 
along  with  contact  phone  numbers.  Also 
on  the  page  are  icons  enabling  to  you 
search  for  more  festivals  in  that  category, 
see  related  festivals  coming  up  this  month 
and  view  an  index  of  all  the  festivals  on  file 
for  that  particular  type  of  music,  each  with 
a  hyperlinked  title. 

Other  considerations  for  using 
FestivalFinder  in  your  reporting: 

ITo  find  those  curious  little  events  that 
make  for  great  sidebars  and  column 
brighteners,  click  the  Eclectic  link  on  the 
introductory  screen,  then  choose  the  Index 
icon  on  the  next  screen.  Routinely,  the  index 
provides  information  on  events  such  as  the 
Liberace  Play-a-Like  Contest  in  Las  Vegas 
or  the  Gumbo  Ya  Ya  in  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

2  To  find  other  great  music  resources  on 
the  Web,  click  the  site’s  Links  icon  at 
the  bottom  of  the  introductory  screen.  In 
addition  to  sites  devoted  to  specific  types 
of  music  (rock,  alternative,  blues,  etc.), 
the  resulting  screen  also  has  links  to  artist 
management,  musical  instruments,  ven¬ 
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dors,  performers  and  travel  sites. 

3  If  you’re  planning  to  write  about  the 
site,  so  your  readers  can  use  it  in 
their  own  planning,  be  sure  to  mention 
that  FestivalFinder  invites  free  event  list¬ 
ings  from  all  visitors.  Click  the  Free 
Event  Listing  icon  on  the  main  screen 
and  the  site  presents  an  on-screen  form 
to  collect  information  about  the  event, 
location  and  sponsor.  H 
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St  Pete  launches 
community  site 

Times  Publishing  Co.,  parent  of  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  recently  launched 
TampaBay.com,  its  new  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment  guide  online.  Ron  Dupont  Jr., 
general  manager  of  the  site  which  is 
linked  to  the  Times'  existing  news  site 
SPTimes.com,  was  hired  away  about  six 
months  ago  from  the  Port  Charlotte,  Fla.- 
based  SunLine.com,  known  for  its  deep 
community  content. 

DufX)nt  plans  to  build  rich  community 
content,  including  more  customization 
and  free  Web  pages  for  individuals  and 
groups.  Dupont’s  staff  is  putting  up 
dozens  of  community  calendars,  and 
plans  to  post  exhaustive  listings  from 
community  groups.  Users  can  then  cus¬ 
tomize  their  pages  with  the  information 
that  hits  close  to  home. 

Philly.com  gets 
pithy  with  name 

Philadelphia  Online  has  changed  its 
name  from  phillynews.com  to  the  pithier 
philly.com.  The  address  change  reflects 
the  site’s  expansion  from  a  news  site  to  a 
regional  portal. 

General  manager  Fred  Mann  says  a 
decision  was  made  to  have  a  single  site 
that  will  feature  local  news  and  serve  as  a 
regional  portal.  The  new  philly.com  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  news  from  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  but  it  has  added  a  regional  search 
and  directory  service. 

“We  want  philly.com  to  be  recognized 
as  the  place  to  go  on  the  Web  to  find  out 
anything  and  everything  about  our 
region,”  Mann  says.  The  site  plans  to 
announce  new  partnerships  with  other 
Web  sites  in  the  coming  weeks. 
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The  Times  they  are  a-targeting 


NY  Times  promotes  its 
Web  advertising  model 

by  Carl  Sullivan 

Aiming  to  attract  and  educate 
advertisers,  on  April  12  The  New 
York  Times  Electronic  Media  Co. 
launched  its  first  trade 
advertising  campaign  for 
The  New  York  Times  on  the 
Web.  The  print  ads  run 
through  this  spring  in  publi¬ 
cations  like  Advertising 
Age,  Adweek,  and  The 
Industry  Standard.  An 
online  component  will 
come  later. 

The  text-heavy  campaign 
explains  the  Times’  one-to- 
one  advertising  model  and 
includes  case  studies  of 
recent  advertising  campaigns  on  the  news 
site.  The  campaign  was  created  by 
Boston-based  Partners  &  Simons  Inc. 

“We  not  only  want  to  bring  in  more 
business,  but  to  make  people  aware  that 
this  is  the  benchmark,  the  leadership 
position,”  says  Susan  Hunt  Stevens, 
director  of  marketing  for  the  Times’  digi¬ 
tal  division. 

The  Times  is  touting  its  Decision 
Support  System  (DSS),  developed  inter¬ 
nally  over  several  years.  DSS  incorpo¬ 


rates  the  site’s  massive  database  of  demo¬ 
graphic  and  behavioral  information  of  the 
site’s  7  million  registered  users. 

The  system  (which  comprises  an 
Oracle  database  and  Sun  hardware) 
records  what  sections  and  pages  are 
viewed  by  individual  users,  the  time 
viewers  spend  on  each  page,  and  the 
sequence  of  readership.  It  also  tracks  any 
purchases  made  at  the 
Times  on  the  Web,  searches 
conducted  on  the  site,  and 
access  to  paid  premium 
content  —  like  the  cross¬ 
word.  DSS  then  uses  a  cus¬ 
tomized  version  of  Real 
Media’s  Open  AdStream 
software  to  target  ads. 

With  DSS,  the  Times  can 
target  specific  segments  of 
its  readership  for  advertis¬ 
ers.  For  example,  in  a  recent 
targeted  campaign  for  a 
telecommunications  company,  the  Times 
delivered  ads  only  to  those  living  in 
neighborhoods  near  the  teleco’s  retail 
stores  in  one  metropolitan  area.  About 
900,000  ad  impressions  were  delivered 
over  five  months,  resulting  in  8,885  qual¬ 
ified  leads  for  the  advertiser. 

The  cost  per  respon.se  was  S4.48,  and 
the  advertiser  reported  a  higher  close  rate 
through  the  Times  campaign  than  any 
other  place  it  ran  ads.  The  expected  one- 
year  value  of  each  of  those  new  cus- 


Dave  Morgan 


NY  Times  calls  Web  ‘lawless’ 


The  New  York  Times  on  the  Web  con¬ 
tends  that  the  Web  is  such  a  “lawless 
place”  for  advertisers  that  they  would  be 
wise  to  stick  to  well-lighted  avenues  like 
its  own  site. 

“As  advertising  platforms  go,  it’s  still 
a  lawless  place  where  the  old  rules  don’t 
seem  to  apply,  and  the  new  ones  have  yet 
to  be  established.”  state  the  new  ads  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  The  Web. 

“This  can  hardly  be  a  comforting 
thought  for  marketers  charged  with 
responsibly  investing  precious  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars,”  explain  the  ads,  which  refer 


to  the  Web  as  “a  considerable  gamble” 
and  “risky  business.” 

It  is  safer  for  advertisers  to  venture 
into  “this  brave  new  Internet  world” 
by  relying  on  the  Times’  site,  the  ads 
conclude. 

To  help  survive  the  Web  wilderness, 
the  ads  offer  two  free  pamphlets,  “The 
Online  Advertising  Starter  Kit”  and 
“Smart  Advertising,”  that  explain  “about 
advertising  effectively  on  the  Web.”  The 
pamphlets  can  be  requested  by  e-mailing 
the  Times  at  adinfo@nytimes.com. 

—  Joe  Nicholson 


The  New  York  Times  on  the  Web  ad, 
which  says  of  the  Internet:  “As  advertising 
platforms  go,  it’s  still  a  lawless  place 


tomers  to  the  advertiser  is  nearly  $400. 

Besides  geography,  the  Times  can  tar¬ 
get  its  readers  by  gender,  age,  and 
income.  “We  know  exactly  who  our  read¬ 
ers  are,”  says  Peter  Lenz,  research  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Times  Electronic  Media  Co. 
He  points  out  that  most  online  ad  models 
build  user  profiles  based  solely  on  users’ 
online  behavior.  “They  assign  psycho¬ 
graphic  profiles  based  on  where  users  go. 
We  need  to  distinguish  ourselves  against 
ad  networks  which  only  u.se  imputed  or 
extrapolated  information  about  users  to 
target  ads.”  In  short,  the  Times  believes  it 
can  offer  more  accurate  target  marketing 
than  sites  which  don’t  have  any  registra¬ 
tion  data  on  users. 

Advertisers  are  also  able  to  track  their 
buys  online  through  the  Real  Media 
software.  Daily  reports  are  available  on 
impressions,  click-throughs,  perfor¬ 
mance  across  demographic  groups,  and 
customized  targeting  campaigns.  “The 
constant  tracking  allows  us  to  modify 
campaigns  in  flight”  to  improve  perfor¬ 
mance,  Lenz  says. 

Dave  Morgan,  president  of  Real 
Media,  based  in  New  York’s  Silicon 
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Alley,  says  he  is  not  aware  of  anyone 
whose  level  of  sophistication  matches  the 
Times  model,  whose  Web  site  combines 
demographic,  behavioral,  registration, 
and  editorial  context  marketing. 

“Advertisers  need  to  know  the  Times  is 
using  this  database,”  says  Jeff  Minsky, 
assistant  media  director  for  OgilvyOne, 
an  interactive  advertising  and  consulting 
firm  in  New  York.  “A  lot  of  [Web  sites] 
are  collecting  information  about  users 
and  never  using  it.  This  [ad  campaign] 
should  encourage  other  sites  to  take 
advantage  of  that  information.” 

While  the  Times  is  one  of  the  few 
news  sites  to  require  registration  of  all 
users  (access  is  still  free),  Minsky  points 
out  that  many  sites  are  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  users  in  other  ways. 
They  might  require  registration  for  some 
area  of  content  on  the  site,  or  they  might 
gather  demographic  data  through  online 
contests  or  polls. 

“Banner  advertising  is  going  to  have  to 
become  a  lot  more  sophisticated,” 
Minsky  believes.  “Sites  have  to  provide 
some  sense  of  value  to  advertisers.” 
Combining  demographic  and  behavioral 
information  like  the  Times  model  pro¬ 
vides  that  value,  Minsky  says. 

Martha  Rogers,  author  of  “The  One  To 
One  Fieldbook”  and  partner  of  Peppers  & 
Rogers  Group  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  urges 
other  publishers  to  follow  the  Times’ 
lead.  “Registration  is  something  sites 
should  be  doing,  and  it  should  be  simul¬ 
taneous  with  a  privacy  pledge,”  she  says. 

The  Times  says  it  takes  privacy  very 
seriously.  The  company  doesn’t  provide 
information  to  advertisers  about  readers, 
and  in  the  rare  cases  where  Times  adver¬ 
tisers  e-mail  consumers  directly,  the 
Times  handles  the  e-mailing,  not  the 
advertiser. 

“The  Times  has  become  an  agent 
between  their  readers  and  the  marketers 
who  want  to  reach  Times  readers,” 
Rogers  observes.  “And  the  reader’s  iden¬ 
tity  is  never  revealed  to  the  advertiser.” 
She  believes  this  is  the  way  publishers 
can  make  themselves  invaluable  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  “The  Times  retains  that  relation¬ 
ship  with  their  reader.  If  they  sell  those 
names,  those  identities,  they  wouldn’t 
really  have  a  business  anymore.” 

Of  course,  the  Times  is  a  multi-million 
dollar  media  company  with  vast 
resources.  Can  smaller  publishers  achieve 
this  sophistication  of  marketing?  Yes,  says 
Rogers,  it  is  scalable.  “However  expen¬ 
sive  it  is,  it  costs  half  as  much  today  as  it 


did  18  months  ago,”  she  adds.  “I  don’t 
want  to  trivialize  database  management, 
but  the  software  and  hardware  costs  are 
1  lower.  Publishers  should  also  ask  how 
(  much  it  will  cost  not  to  do  it.” 
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Job  seekers  use 
newspapers 

Most  Americans  rely  on  newspaper 
advertising  for  finding  a  job,  keeping 
track  of  sales,  and  buying  a  home  or  car, 

!  according  to  a  Newspaper  Association  of 
I  America  survey. 

!  Some  600  telephone  interviews  in  six 
markets  across  the  nation  found  75%  of 
respondents  say  they  use  their  local 
papers  for  sales  ads  and  70%  call  news¬ 
paper  classified  ads  the  best  source  of 
information  about  finding  a  job  as  well  as 
i  buying  a  home  or  a  car. 
i  The  NAA  findings  were  part  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  assess  the  organization’s  national 
ad  campaign,  “Encourage  your  children 
to  read  a  newspaper  every  day.”  Some 
84%  found  the  campaign  attractive.  It 
i  was  created  by  New  York-based  Della 
I  Femina/Jerry  &  Partners. 

The  most  recalled  of  campaign  spokes¬ 
persons  were  Broncos’  quarterback  John 
!  Elway  and  Detroit  Pistons  sharpshooter 
Grant  Hill. 

The  jocks  were  better  remembered 
than  spokeswomen  Christy  Turlington 
and  Christie  Brinkley,  a  pair  of  hard-to- 
forget  supermodels. 

Dow  Jones  gets 
price  expert 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  has  named  Scott  D. 
Schulman,  36,  as  its  vice  president  for 
strategic  planning  and  development. 

I  He  was  hired  to  bring  expertise  in  pric- 
I  ing,  marketing,  strategic  planning,  and 
business  development,  says  Jerry  Bailey, 
j  Schulman ’s  new  boss  and  the  company’s 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  finan- 
:  cial  officer. 

i  Schulman  was  a  partner  in  commu- 
I  nications,  media,  and  technology  prac- 
I  tice  at  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  a  New 
I  York  City-based  firm  where  he  worked 
I  for  1 1  years. 

I  He  has  an  MBA  from  Harvard 
i  Business  School.  In  his  new  job, 

1  Schulman  succeeds  L.  Gordon  Crovitz, 


who  was  named  senior  vice  president, 
electronic  publishing,  last  fall. 

Targeted  Media 
hires  in  Daiias 

New  York-based  Targeted  Media 
Worldwide  Inc.,  a  recruitment  media  rep¬ 
resentative  firm,  has  hired  Richard  Corley 
to  represent  it  in  Dallas. 

Corley,  a  Dallas  native,  held  sales  and 
management  positions  at  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Dallas  Fax  Inc.,  and 
Regional  Products  groups. 

Targeted  Media  Worldwide  Inc.  offers 
national  and  regional  recruitment  repre¬ 
sentation  for  major  media  outlets. 

NYT  focuses  on 
Asian  Americans 

The  New  York  Times  has  hired  an  ad 
agency  to  handle  corporate  and  product 
marketing  communications  directed  at 
Asian  Americans,  particularly  the  5()0,0(X) 
Chinese  Americans  in  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  area. 

Kang  &  Lee,  a  New  York-based  agency 
that  is  the  nation’s  largest  full-service  ad 
agency  devoted  to  Asian  Americans, 
began  the  full-year  campaign  with 
Chinese-language  ads  in  several  of  the 
city’s  Chinese  newspapers. 

The  agency,  a  subsidiary  set  up  by 
Young  &  Rubicam  in  1985,  has  capital¬ 
ized  billings  of  $80  million  and  a  staff  of 
more  than  100  advertising  professionals. 
Its  1999  campaign  for  the  Times  will 
include  corporate  image  and  direct- 
response  advertising  —  both  television 
and  print  —  as  well  as  direct  marketing 
and  community  programs. 

Alyse  Myers,  vice  president  for  promo¬ 
tion  and  marketing  communications  at  the 
Times,  describes  65%  of  the  New  York 
City’s  population  as  multicultural  custom¬ 
ers  and  says  the  Times  was  seeking  strong 
relationships  with  the  diverse  groups. 

She  says  she  expects  the  Kang  &  Lee 
campaign  will  extend  beyond  the 
Chinese-American  community  to  other 
ethnic  segments  in  both  the  municipal  and 
national  markets. 

“Chinese-Americans  highly  value  edu¬ 
cational  and  professional  attainment  and 
emichment,”  says  Eliot  Kang,  president 
and  CEO  of  Kang  &  Lee.  He  calls  the 
Times  prepared  to  help  Chinese-Ameri¬ 
cans  “achieve  these  aspirations.” 
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The  press  must  be  observers, 
not  agents  for  the  police 


by  Allan  Wolper 

The  rioters  ran  wildly  through  East 
Lansing,  flipping  cars,  breaking 
windows,  setting  dozens  of  fires, 
and  fighting  with  each  other  just  for  the 
fun  of  it. 

They  were  having  an  anti-party.  Their 
team,  the  Michigan  State  Spartans,  had 
Just  lost  to  Duke  in  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  basketball  finals.  The 
7,000  revelers,  mostly  students,  picked  out 
the  press  as  one  of  their  many  targets. 

One  celebrant  pushed  a  Lxinsing  Slate 
Journal  reporter  into  a  plate  glass  window 
and  took  away  her  notebook.  Another  par- 
tygoer  broke  a  bottle  over  the  head  of  a 
photographer,  sending  him  bleeding,  to  a 
hospital  emergency  room,  where  they 
used  nine  stitches  to  sew 
up  his  scalp. 

And  now  the  scary  part.  TIlCrG  ST 
“They  assumed  any¬ 
one  with  a  camera  was  .  /»r»nv 
working  for  the  police,” 
says  Steve  Crosby,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  publlC  thS 
Lansing  State  Journal. 

There  are  reasons  to  3r©  nOt  pi 
convince  the  public  that 
reporters  are  not  plain-  auxiliarv 

clothes  auxiliary  cops 
with  notebooks.  . 

Police  around  the  nOt©l 

country  are  arguing  that 
newsrooms  have  a  civic 
duty  to  hand  over  unpublished  material 
of  street  disorders,  insisting  reporters  are 
not  breaking  any  confidences  since  they 
are  taking  place  in  public. 

That  argument  destroys  the  notion  that 
the  press  are  neutral  observers.  It  turns  the 
First  Amendment  into  fiction.  Why  risk 
your  well-being  to  talk  to  a  wretch  with  a 
press  card  when  he  is  handing  over  his 
notes  and  pictures  to  a  guy  with  a  gun? 

So  far,  24  alleged  rioters  are  being 
charged  with  assorted  acts  of  alleged  may¬ 
hem  and  cops  are  anxious  to  find  as  many 
others  as  they  can.  That’s  their  Job. 

Police  photogs  have  captured  scores  of 


Ther©  ar©  r©asons 


to  convinc©  th© 


public  that  r©port©rs 
ar©  not  plain-cloth©s 
auxiliary  cops  with 


notebooks. 


potential  felons  while  other 
cops  armed  with  video  cam¬ 
eras  captured  the  mugs  of 
hundreds  more.  Here’s  the 
problem. 

The  cops  admit  their  pic¬ 
tures  are  not  as  clear  as  the 
ones  taken  by  photographers 
with  press  cards.  They  want 
clear  digitals  never  published 
or  broadcast. 

So  Stuart  Dunning  III,  the  Ingham 
County  prosecutor,  has  issued  18  subpoe¬ 
nas  and  search  warrants  to  newspapers, 
television,  and  radio  stations  demanding 
all  their  riot  information. 

The  Fox  Television  and  ABC  affiliates 
in  East  Lansing  have  proudly  turned  over 
their  footage,  explaining  that  they  had  a 
civic  duty  to  do  so.  That 
is  what  happens  when 
r©3S0nS  Simpsons  and 

Mickey  Mou.se  are  in 

..  charge  of  newsrooms. 

IC©  in© 

iates  are  fighting  the 
r©port©rS  subpoenas. 

The  State  Journal  is 
in-cloth©s  getting  all  the  attention 
because  they  are  the 

lOps  with 

day  in  court. 

,  “Ethically,  this  issue 

important  to  me  and 
the  newspaper,”  says 
Crosby  of  the  State 
Journal.  “Our  lawyers  are  trying  to  quash 
the  subpoena.  We’ve  lost  twice.  But  we’re 
going  to  keep  fighting  it.” 

District  Court  Judge  David  Jordan  for 
the  moment  is  postponing  a  decision  on 
whether  to  allow  police  to  go  on  a  draw- 
er-to-drawer  search  of  the  State  Journal 
newsroom. 

But  Jordan  seems  ready  to  pack  off  to 
the  local  lockup  any  news  executive  who 
thinks  Journalism  ethics  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  law. 

Is  Crosby  willing  to  spend  time  writing 
his  column  from  a  cell  to  prove  that  he  and 
his  reporters  are  not  police  agents? 
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“1  am  not  sure  what  I  am 
going  to  do,”  he  sighs.  “I 
talked  about  it  with  my  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  spent  lots  of  time  on 
the  phone  with  lawyers  from 
Gannett  and  editors  1  respect. 

"This  whole  thing  would 
be  a  no-brainer  if  it  were 
about  sources.  But  this  is 
about  a  riot.  People  were 
thrown  into  fires.” 

Of  course,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
Stuart  Dunnings  will  ask  the  court  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  search  warrant. 

“If  I  say  no,  they  still  will  search  every 
part  of  my  newsroom,”  Crosby  says.  "So 
what  will  I  accomplish  if  I  am  in  Jail  and  I 
let  them  do  that.” 

There  is  a  personal  side  to  all  of  this. 

Crosby  also  confesses  to  an  ethical  end 
run.  He  gave  photos  of  the  alleged  assault 
on  his  photographer  to  police  before  he 
got  his  subpoena  or  published  it  on  his 
Web  site.  That’s  what  CEO’s  for  Walmart 
do,  not  editors  of  newspapers. 

“I  wanted  to  back  up  the  people  who 
worked  for  me,”  Crosby  explains.  “My 
photographers  appreciated  the  fact  that  I 
care  about  them.” 

That  brings  trouble  on  two  fronts. 

On  one  hand,  the  State  Journal’s 
lawyers  argue  in  court  that  they  should  not 
be  forced  to  turn  over  unpublished  mater¬ 
ial.  But  then  Crosby  gives  police  the 
unpublished  photos  to  get  cops  to  find  the 
fiend  who  busted  up  its  photographer. 

“I’m  on  shaky  ground  there,”  admits 
Crosby.  “Purists  will  argue  I  should  not 
have  done  that.” 

“We  have  a  number  of  roles  in  this 
community,”  says  Crosby.  “We  don't  want 
people  to  think  we’re  police  investigators, 
but  we  want  police  to  enforce  the  laws.” 

Crosby  asks  whether  1  think  these 
issues  are  worth  going  to  Jail  for.  I  tell 
him  1  don’t  know,  then  spend  a  night 
thinking  about  it. 

He  has  no  choice.  It’s  what  Peter 
Zenger  figured  out  a  long  time  ago.  A  Jail 
cell  is  one  of  the  best  places  to  explain 
what  a  newspaper  is  all  about.  IH 
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Wanted:  Coppy  editers  who 
no  they’re  stuff,  good  (hurry!) 


by  David  Noack 

To  James  Denley,  the  good  news  is 
that  a  copy  editing  position  in  the 
newsroom  is  finally  being  filled.  The 
bad  news  is  that  it  took  seven  months. 

Denley,  the  editor  of  the  40,000  circula¬ 
tion  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter-Ne\i’s,  says 
that  while  he’s  been  buoyed  by  a  recent 
flood  of  applications  from  soon-to-be-grad- 
uates,  the  task  of  hiring  copy  editors  is  still 
a  major  challenge. 

“Our  recent  experience  in  finding  copy 
editor  candidates  is  one  of  the  more  chal¬ 
lenging  hurdles  I’ve  faced,”  says  Denley. 

He’s  not  alone  in  confronting  one  of  the 
more  daunting  newsroom  challenges:  finding 
and  hiring  qualified  copy  editors.  While  there 
are  no  concrete  figures  on  the  depth  of  the 
copy  editor  deficit,  editors,  recruiters,  and 
academics  all  agree  that  it’s  a  combination  of 
workplace  issues,  such  as  the  pay,  bad  hours, 
overwork,  and  a  lack  of  recognition. 

The  problems,  which  have  been  cited 
over  the  years,  are  reaffirmed  in  a  1998 
unscientific  mail  survey  by  the  American 
Copy  Editors  Society  (ACES)  that  gleaned 
some  data,  suggestions,  and  anecdotes  as  to 
the  reasons  why  there  is  an  ongoing  short¬ 
age  of  copy  editors. 

Out  of  242  surveys  mailed  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  nearly  half  (115)  responded.  From 
those  responding,  79  papers  reported  that 
they  had  copy  desk  vacancies  and  that  57  of 
those  papers  said  that  the  opening  resulted 
from  a  resignation.  Thirty-six  newspapers 
reported  a  full  contingent  of  copy  editors. 
Nearly  half  the  newspajjers  said  they  hired  a 
copy  editor  over  the  past  year. 

The  study  —  conducted  by  Carrie 
Camillo,  a  special  projects  coordinator  at 
ACES  who  is  also  a  copy  editor  at  the  Star- 
Tribune  in  Minneapolis  —  was  the  brain- 
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child  of  Pam  Robinson,  a  copy  editor  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times- Washington  Post  News 
Service. 

“We  wanted  to  know  why  there  seems  to 

be  a  shortage  of  copy  editors _ I  didn’t  have 

any  feelings  to  begin  with.  But  when  I  start¬ 
ed  reading  the  surveys,  I  realized  that  there  is 
in  fact  a  shortage,  and  1  don’t  know  if  I  can 
say  the  study  came  to  any  hard  and  fast  con¬ 
clusions  about  why,  but  we  did  get  a  better 
idea  of  why  that  may  be,”  says  Camillo. 

Some  reader  studies  have  placed  part  of 
the  decline  in  newspaper  readership  at  the 
doorstep  of  bad  grammar,  spelling  mistakes, 
and  an  overall  increase  in  the  number  of 
corrections  in  the  newspaper. 

In  a  recent  study  “Examining  Our  Credi¬ 
bility”  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  (ASNE)  found  that  the  public  does 
notice  mistakes.  More  than  a  third  of  adults 
said  they  see  spelling  or  grammar  mistakes  in 
their  newspaper  more  than  once  a  week,  with 
2 1  %  saying  they  saw  them  almost  daily. 

The  copy  editor  shortage  has  been  exam¬ 
ined  over  the  years,  with  ASNE  taking  a 
took  at  the  issue  a  decade  ago  in  a  report 


called  “The  Changing  Face  of  the  News¬ 
room,”  which  described  the  overworked  and 
underappreciated  copy  desk  as  the  “Mt. 
Everest  of  discontent.”  The  ACES  survey  is 
Just  the  latest  snapshot  of  the  problem. 

Camillo  says  she’s  unsure  if  and  when 
the  survey  will  be  updated  to  track  the 
shortage  issue.  But  she  is  helping  to  create  a 
booklet  about  copy  editing  standards  in  con¬ 
junction  with  ASNE. 

“We’re  putting  together  a  booklet  of  copy 
editing  tests  from  newspapers  across  the 
country  in  the  hopes  that  we  can  get  it  in  the 
hands  of  students  to  show  what  copy  editors 
are  ideally  supposed  to  know.  We  are  seeing 
a  lot  of  unprepared  candidates,”  says  Camillo. 

Sherry  Howard,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/recruiting  at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
is  finding  that  many  candidates  for  copy 
editing  Jobs  at  the  paper  fail  to  pass  the 
written  test. 

“We  have  two  requirements.  One  is  that 
candidates  pass  our  copy  editing  test,  and 
after  they  pass  the  test  they  come  in  and  do 
a  week’s  tryout.  And  one  of  the  things  that 
we  are  finding  is  that  we  can’t  find  enough 
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people  to  pass  the  test,”  says  Howard,  who 
notes  that  she  looks  for  copy  editors  with 
three  to  five  years’  experience.  She  also 
pointed  the  finger  at  journalism  schools  for 
not  encouraging  students  to  become  copy 
editors  as  an  alternative  to  reporting. 

Howard  says  that  unlike  smaller  papers 
where  copy  editors  leave  outright,  at  the 
Inquirer  and  larger  papers  in  general,  copy 
editors  make  moves  within  the  newsroom  by 
getting  Jobs,  such  as  an  assignment  editor. 

ACES  president  Pam  Robinson  says  try¬ 
ing  to  lure  copy  editors  to  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  is  an  uphill  battle.  “1  would  hate  to  be 


recruiting  for  a  30,(XX)-circulation  daily  in 
the  Midwest  not  near  a  school.  Maybe 
they've  figured  a  way  to  do  it.  But  we  hear 
from  the  smaller  papers  that  they  get  some¬ 
body  in  the  door  and  then  six  months  later, 
a  bigger  [paper]  from  across  the  state  picks 
them  off.  I  think  it's  a  problem  for  all  the 
papers.  1  think  the  big  papers  should  be 
thinking  that  if  there’s  a  shortage  at  the 
smaller  papers,  it  eventually  will  go  up  the 
food  chain.”  she  says. 

More  than  a  money  problem,  Robinson 
says,  it  may  be  a  visibility  or  recognition 
problem.  "It's  a  different  generation  these 
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days.  People  want  acknowledgment  for 
who  they  are.  They  are  not  willing  to  spend 
20  years  doing  the  same  job.  It’s  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  colleges  needing  to  work  with 
the  industry,  which  is  what  we're  hoping  to 
do,”  says  Robinson. 

But  ACES  is  trying  to  stem  the  copy  edi¬ 
tor  shortage  by  offering  two  scholarships 
this  fall.  Robinson  says  the  $1,000  each 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  demonstrated  a  talent  for 
copy  editing  and  who  are  interested  in 
becoming  professional  copy  editors. 

The  scholarship  is  based  on  merit,  not 
financial  need.  Students  who  will  be  juniors, 
seniors,  and  graduate  students  next  fall  are 
eligible,  as  are  graduating  students  who  will 
take  full-time  jobs  as  copy  editors  or  who  will 
begin  copy  editing  internships.  Newspapers 
and  newspaper  companies  are  also  reaching 
out  via  a  variety  of  programs  and  internships. 

The  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund  picks 
115  college  students  to  learn  reporting, 
copy  editing,  and  real-time  or  online  editing 
through  its  annual  summer  internship  pro¬ 
gram.  Participants  learn  from  experts,  and 
then  put  what  they've  learned  to  work  at 
their  newspaper  internship.  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  a  Dow  Jones  subsidiary,  and 
Knight  Ridder  Newspapers  sponsor  training 
programs  for  community  reporting.  All 
interns  get  a  $1,000  scholarship  when  they 
return  to  school  in  the  fall. 

In  a  speech  four  years  ago.  Gene  Fore¬ 
man.  former  managing  editor  of  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  used  a  football  analogy  to 
describe  copy  editors.  He  called  them  "jour¬ 
nalism's  interior  linemen”  and  outlined  the 
woes  facing  these  newsroom  workhorses. 

At  the  time.  Foreman  was  speaking  to  a 
conference  of  copy  editors  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  who  had  gathered  to  discuss  the  state 
of  their  professions. 

Have  things  changed  for  the  better  since 
that  address?  Not  really,  says  Foreman. 

"More  and  more  editors  are  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  copy  desk.  But  have  the  problems 
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been  solved?  I  fear  that  we  are  still  a  long  way 
from  that  and  am  hopeful  that  we  are  heading 
in  the  right  direction,”  says  Foreman. 

But  steps  are  being  taken  to  hire  and  train 
more  copy  editors  through  internship  pro¬ 
grams  and  by  offering  scholarships. 

Paul  Husslebee,  an  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  Lamar  University  in 
Beaumont.  Texas,  says  the  main  recruit¬ 
ment  problem  is  not  simply  for  copy  edi¬ 
tors,  but  qualified  copy  editors.  “The  real 
need  is  not  for  copy  editors  per  se  but  for 
talented  copy  editors.  Everyone  is  looking 
for  a  wordsmith,  and  there  are  not  enough 
to  go  around.  Embarrassing  grammatical 
gaffes  are  common,  and  readers  notice,  as 
ASNE’s  recent  credibility  study  shows,” 
he  says. 

Husslebee  agrees  that  academia  is  to 
blame,  but  only  partly.  “Students  them¬ 
selves  and  the  industry  have  to  take  part  of 
the  blame,  too.  I  would  agree  that  few  jour¬ 
nalism  professors  push  copy  editing  to  their 
students.  It  is  easier  to  sell  reporting  as  a 
career;  it  is  easier  to  make  reporting  sound 
fun  and  interesting.  Also,  for  many  people, 
copy  editing  is  a  tedious  subject  to  teach,” 
says  Husslebee. 

He  says  some  students  think  copy  editing 
is  just  too  much  work.  “You  tell  them  they 
need  to  improve  their  ability  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage.  You  tell  them  it  will  require  a  long¬ 
term,  sustained  effort.  When  they  hear  the 
part  about  sustained  effort,  they  go  deaf,” 
says  Husslebee. 

Thad  Ogbum,  news  editor  at  The  News  & 
Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  says  the  educa¬ 
tion  committee  of  ACES  is  working  to 
encourage  students  to  go  into  copy  editing, 
such  as  with  the  scholarship  program. 

“We  are  also  putting  together  an  informal 
speakers  bureau  to  visit  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  classes.  We  think  this  is  an  important 
role  because  so  many  young  folks  have  no 
clue  what  our  jobs  are,”  says  Ogbum,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  ACES  education  panel. 

In  addition,  a  marketing  plan  of  sorts  is 
being  developed  that  will  highlight  the  pos- 


IF  FINDING  A  JOB  that  combines  working  on  cutting  edge  web  technology  in  a  people  friendly 
environment  sounds  like  an  oxymoron,  take  another  look  at  The  Seattle  Times.  Our  website  is  a 
leader  in  its  field  and  we're  looking  for  the  right  people  to  make  us  even  better.  Consider  moving  to 
a  company  that  lead  in  technology  and  in  taking  care  of  its  people.  All  positions  are  regular  full¬ 
time  with  competitive  salary  ranges. 

NEW  MEDIA  SENIOR  PRODUCER 

Creates,  plans,  develops  and  manages  multiple  web  sites  that  synergize  with  our  existing  media 
products  and  services:  collaborate  with  a  creative  team  of  web  designers,  developers  and  editors 
to  invent  solutions  that  redefine  the  industry;  define  concepts,  develop  specifications,  initiate 
content  and  projects  plans,  and  launch  products  that  generate  results.  Requires  3+  years  of  web 
site  and  online  channel  creation,  development  (concepting,  storyboarding,  prototyping,  user 
testing,  user  requirements,  functional  specifications,  project  planning);  excellent  project 
leadership  from  concept  to  delivery;  and  strong  organizational,  documentation,  writing  and  editing 
and  team  leadership  skills.  A  related  college  degree  and  newsroom,  magazine,  broadcast  or 
advertising  experience  is  preferred.  Job  HR-01 2/JK. 

ONLINE  CONTENT  DESIGN  DIRECTOR 

Leads  a  high  performing  team  of  dynamic,  creative  designers  to  bring  new  web-based  products  to 
market;  shapes  the  creative  direction  for  emerging  and  existing  online  sites  and  products; 
establishes  the  look  and  feel,  content  presentation,  consistency  and  navigation  and  human  factors 
aspects  of  customer-focused  web  sites;  also  includes  the  daily  graphics  production  of  the  news 
site.  Requires  related  B.A./B.F.A.  with  3+  years  leading  creative  teams,  2+  years  creating  new 
interactive  products  from  concept  through  design,  launch  and  operations,  5+  years  graphic  design 
in  print  and  online  media.  Advanced  HTML,  Web  construction  methods,  site  architecture,  interface 
usability  issues,  color  palettes,  image  formats,  site  functionality,  constraints  and  browser 
considerations  in  design  or  related  discipline.  Newsroom,  magazine,  broadcast  or  advertising 
experience  preferred.  Job  HR-108/JK. 

USER  INTERFACE  DESIGNER 

Design,  prototype,  document,  and  evaluate  user  interfaces  of  online  sites,  maintenance  interfaces, 
and  products  and  services  across  multiple  platforms;  develop  and  maintain  user  interface 
guidelines  that  establish  and  maintain  easy  to  use,  creative  websites.  Requires  related  B.S./B.F.A. 
and  training  in  user  interface  design  or  human  factors,  HTML;  3+  years  user  interface  design  for 
software  or  online  media;  two  years  graphic  design  for  online/print/software  and  experience  in 
usability  evaluation,  and  task  analysis  required.  Job  HR-1 09/JK. 

ONLINE  PRODUCER 

Develop,  plan,  execute  and  manage  individual  websites,  balancing  end-user  and  customer  needs 
with  revenue  and  strategic  business  priorities,  ensure  current  news  integrity  and  advertising  and 
content  standards  are  met  and  help  guide  the  development  of  new  standards,  manage  web  projects 
including  new  product  development,  customer  input,  secure  and  manage  third  party  services  and 
products.  Requires  related  B.A.  with  2+  years  of  commercial  website  development  and 
maintenance  experience,  HTML,  excellent  communications,  writing  and  editing  skills;  new  product 
development  cycle  management  experience;  ability  to  cganize  and  balance  multiple  priorities  on 
a  regular  basis.  HR-1 1 5/JK. 

Send  your  resume  to  The  Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111;  or  E-mail  to 
jknapp@seatimes.com  or  fax  to  (206)  515-5560.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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itive  aspects  of  copy  editing,  such  as  job 
security,  being  off  during  the  day,  a  regular 
work  schedule,  creativity,  intellectual  stim¬ 
ulation,  and  having  influence  over  what  the 
public  gets  to  read. 

Bill  North,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  and  mass  communications  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  says  some  copy  editors  are  becoming 
designers  and  siphoned  off  into  new  media. 

“I  think  that  overall  universities  are  doing 


a  pretty  good  job  of  encouraging  people  to 
go  into  copy  editing,  but  there  are  so  many 
other  pressures  on  these  students  today. 
Three  years  ago,  I  was  able  to  fill  three  ses¬ 
sions  of  advanced  copy  editing  a  year,  and 
now  it’s  down  to  one.  The  reasons  are  that  a 
number  of  people  have  gone  into  the  design 
program,  and  several  of  my  best  copy  edi¬ 
tors  go  to  newspapers  and  because  they 
have  a  Quark  background,  they’ve  become 
designers  as  well,”  says  North.  ■■ 
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by  Joe  Strupp 


Erickson,  the  Free  Press  art  director  for 
Features,  joined  forces  with  design  con¬ 
sultant  Deborah  Withey  of  parent  compa¬ 
ny  Knight  Ridder  to  craft  the  look  that 
Free  Press  brass  hope  will  keep  readers 
interested  and  make  their  daily  page-turn¬ 
ing  easier. 

“It  always  brings  you  a  new  level  of 
excitement  and  a  more  pleasurable  read¬ 
ing  experience  when  you  have  a  new 
look,”  Erickson  says.  “We  cleaned  it  up 


and  made  it  easier  to  use.” 

Newspaper  officials  say  the  entire 
redesign  was  done  with  existing  staff, 
except  for  Withey ’s  help.  Erickson  says 
the  only  major  additional  cost  came  from 
the  creation  of  a  new  front-page  flag  font, 
which  ran  about  $27,000. 

“I  know  we  will  get  some  readers  who 
will  lament  the  passing  of  the  old  design.” 
says  publisher  Heath  Meriwether.  “But  it 
reflects  our  desire  to  help  readers.” 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  combined  a 
bit  of  its  past  elegance  with  a  touch 
of  new,  more  sophisticated  style  to 
create  a  redesigned  paper  that  is  set  to 
debut  on  Monday,  April  19. 

The  new  look  includes  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  sections  and  space,  but  with  what 
designers  call  “a  more  reader-friendly  lay¬ 
out  that  is  easy  to  navigate.”  Bryan 


FLAG:  Changed  from  all  lower-case  let¬ 
tering  to  all  cap  lettering  and  a  thinner, 
tighter  font. 

“The  lower  case  lacked  any  kind  of 
commanding  authority;  It  didn't  feel  like 
a  big-city  paper,"  Erickson  says.  “The 
new  look  has  a  real  engraved,  authorita¬ 
tive  feel,  similar  to  the  front  page.” 


TOP  OF  PAGE  TEASERS:  Changed 
from  three  to  one,  with  one  longer  teaser. 

“You  have  to  be  careful  with  teasers 
and  if  you  tease  to  too  many  items,  they 
get  lost,"  Erickson  says.  “Tease  to  one 
item  and  help  the  reader  know  what  is 
the  most  compelling  story  inside.” 


localTie^ 


NEWSPAPER  NAME:  Moved 
from  top  of  flag  to  smaller, 
built-in  bar  below  and 
changed  from  Old  English 
design  to  all-cap  block. 

“There  is  a  consistency 
that  it  gives  you,"  says 
Meriwether.  “I  was  not  a  fan 
of  the  old  name  just  hanging 
out  there.  This  has  strong, 
muscular  capital  letters:  I  like 
the  whole  thing.” 


Varner’s  daughter  den* 


DATE  AND  SECTION  IDENTIFIER: 

Switched  sizes,  with  new  smaller  sec¬ 
tion  name  and  larger  date  and  day. 

“That  came  from  our  readers," 
Erickson  says,  citing  several  surveys 
that  were  conducted.  “They  didn’t 
want  the  section  letter  big;  they  cared 
what  the  date  was.  That  was  impor¬ 
tant,  so  we  restructured  it." 


CC^IF] 


DATELINE:  Moved 
from  in  story  to  above 
byline,  with  all-cap 
block  lettering. 

“It’s  important  that 
people  have  a  sense 
of  where  stories  are 
coming  from,"  says 
Meriwether.  “We  are 
trying  to  make  it  easi¬ 
er  for  the  fast-paced 
reader  of  today.  It 
helps  them.” 


COLUMNIST:  Remains  on  left  side,  but 
with  smaller,  wider  lettering  for  byline  and 
photo.  Photo  and  byline  also  separated 
by  story  headline. 

“We  put  them  in  a  little  more  of  a  nar¬ 
row  measure  and  a  more  active  part  of 
the  pages,”  Erickson  says.  “We  found 
from  readers  that  the  name  wasn’t  the 
biggest  deal;  it  was  having  the  face  there 
in  the  same  spiot  every  time.” 


FLAG:  Changed  from  Bodoni  to  thin¬ 
ner,  lighter  Helvetica  Neue  font  with 
larger  lettering.  Also  will  appear  In  all 
sections  of  the  Sunday  paper. 

“I  find  zest  and  vitality  and  some¬ 
thing  modern  with  it,”  says  Meriwether. 
“It  is  to  say  this  is  a  special  section.” 


DANCE 


TEASERS:  Moved  from  both  sides  of  top  flag  to 
right-side  column,  with  more  information  for 
each  teaser.  Also  added  block  bar  headers. 

“Weekend  is  a  section  that  is  packed  with  so 
many  things  that  we  wanted  to  create  a  level  of 
quick  reference,”  Erickson  says.  “We  can  also 
give  them  the  short  version  of  things  like  movie 
reviews  and  let  them  absorb  a  lot  more  without 
having  to  go  inside.” 


WEB  ADDRESS;  Moved  from  the  right  side 
of  the  top  into  the  bar  below  the  flag,  with 
darker,  bolder  lettering  replaced  by  smaller, 
white  lettering. 

“I  think  that  is  appropriate  given  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  our  Web  sites,”  says  Meriwether.  “I 
think  it  is  already  more  prominent  in  other 
newspapers,  too.” 


SLOGAN:  “On  Guard  for  167  Years”  moved 
from  below  the  flag  to  the  top  of  the  page,  with 
a  change  to  smaller,  softer,  all-cap  lettering 
spread  across  the  top.  “We  knew  that  we 
wanted  to  keep  it,  but  downplay  it  just  a  little,” 
Erickson  says.  “The  slogan  is  part  of  the  per¬ 
sonality,  but  not  the  most  critical  thing.” 


FLAG;  Lettering 

changed  from  bold, 
black  design  to  new 
nameplate  font,  with 
more  Old  English  detail 
similar  to  Free  Press 
flag  of  1901. 

“The  nameplate 
goes  back  to  the  turn  of 
the  century,  so  as  we 
approach  the  new  cen¬ 
tury,  we  have  a  very 
handsome  nameplate 
that  reflects  our  histo¬ 
ry,”  says  Meriwether.  “It 
harkens  back  to  the 
rich  history  of  the 
newspaper.” 


®elroU  4frce  Drcs# 


HEADLINE:  Font  is 
rounder  and  cleaner, 
with  change  from  Bo¬ 
doni  to  a  new  Detroit 
Bodoni  that  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Free 
Press. 

“There  is  a  certain 
pride  of  ownership  and 
It  seems  a  lot  easier  to 
read,”  says  Meriwether. 
“It’s  a  cleaner  type¬ 
face.” 


E^er  pushes  takeover  plan 
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BYLINES:  Changed  to 
a  smaller  type  through¬ 
out  the  paper,  with  staff 
writer  identification  in 
small  cap  lettering. 

“We  wanted  the  by¬ 
lines  to  be  elegant,  yet 
understated.”  Erickson 
says.  “They  were  kind 
of  klunky  and  unsophis¬ 
ticated.  What’s  beauti¬ 
ful  about  the  new  by¬ 
lines  is  a  new  entry  into 
the  story,  which  is  very 
elegant.” 


WTIONSL’MI'E 
IN  SORROW 


SIDE  COLUMN:  Containing 
teasers,  day  and  date,  and 
Metro  Final  moved  from  left  to 
right,  with  triple-line  bars  to 
separate. 

“The  rail  is  something  that  is 
really,  really  F>opular  with  read¬ 
ers,”  says  Erickson.  “We  decid¬ 
ed  that  it  had  to  be  more  acces¬ 
sible  as  a  navigational  tool,  that 
it  goes  to  the  right  side.  Folks 
really  use  it  and  need  that  quick 
access  information.” 


IasKiiJI  fiirSlnrfi 

with  sale  t«>  mals 


ADDITIONS:  Refer  boxes  and  pull  quotes 
changed  to  easier  format. 

“They  were  redesigned  to  be  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  part  of  the  page,”  Erickson  says.  “It  is  not  a 
chore  for  the  reader  to  be  directed  by  them. 
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Bill  Amend’s  ‘FoxTrot’ 
hits  1 ,000-paper  mark 
during  its  11th  year 


The  Fox  family, 
shown  in  a  1998 
cartoon,  “runs” 
in  many  papers. 


FoxDrol 


And  Amenli 
says  his  comic, 
like  “Dilbert,”  has  “benefited  from  the 
‘nerdification’  of  the  culture.”  He  notes 
that  when  “FoxTrot”  started  1 1  years  ago, 
“Jason  was  an  outlet  for  me.  I  was  a  recent 
physics  major  [at  Amherst  College].  He 
let  me  talk  about  modems  and  computers 
and  high-tech  gadgets.  At  the  time,  this 
was  not  particularly  mainstream.  Now, 
Jason  very  much  represents  the  younger 
computer  generation.  1  accidentally  cap¬ 
tured  that  in  a  way  readers  enjoy.” 

McMeel  notes  that  Amend  has  an 
“antenna”  that  often  touches  on  topics 
before  they  become  trends. 

Amend.  36,  keeps  up  with  trends  by 
reading,  surfing  the  Net,  watching  TV 
news,  etc.  And  though  his  children  are  too 


by  David  Astor 


FoxTrot”  has  become  the  first  comic 
in  three  years  to  crack  the  coveted 
1 ,000-client  mark. 

It  joins  an  elite  group  of  16  other 
comics  —  out  of  220  currently  distributed 
by  major  syndicates  —  possessing  four- 
figure  lists  (see  sidebar  below).  The  last  to 
reach  1,000  was  “Dilbert”  in  1996. 

“FoxTrot”  creator  Bill  Amend  recalls 
that  when  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
called  him  with  the  news,  “I  was  excited 
for  15  minutes  and  then  went  back  to 
work.  It’s  a  nice  round  number,  but  it 
doesn’t  change  what  I  do.  I  do  the  same 
thing  now  as  when  I  was  in  50  papers, 
although  the  checks  are  bigger!” 

But  Amend  is  not  totally  matter-of-fact 
about  the  milestone.  “I’m  very  flattered,” 
he  says.  “It’s  quite  a  club.  There  are  so 
many  good  strips  out  there  not  on  the  list. 
It’s  a  testament  to  the  hard  work  of  the 
Universal  sales  staff  as  much  as  to  me.” 

“One  thousand  is  a  real  plateau  —  the 
gold  standard,”  adds  Universal  president 


John  McMeel,  who  says  the  decrease  in 
competitive  newspaper  markets  makes  it 
even  harder  now  to  reach  four  figures. 

So  how  did  “FoxTrot”  do  it?  McMeel 
says  one  reason  is  the  strip’s  consistency 
since  starting  in  April  1988.  He  notes  that 
some  cartoonists  begin  running  out  of 
good  ideas  in  a  year  or  two. 

McMeel  says  “FoxTrot”  has  also  bene¬ 
fited  from  its  appeal  to  younger  readers. 
The  comic  —  whose  characters  include 
smart,  mischievous,  10-year-old  Jason  Fox 
—  often  finishes  first  or  near  the  top  among 
those  1 2  to  35  in  newspaper  surveys. 

“Bill  has  created  believable  characters,” 
adds  Lucy  Shelton  Caswell,  professor  and 
curator  of  the  Ohio  State  Cartoon  Re- 


Only  1 7  comics  reside  on  1 ,000  island 


The  17  comics  with  over  1,000  daily 
and  Sunday  clients  worldwide, 
according  to  syndicate  estimates: 

1  “Peanuts,”  Charles  Schulz,  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  started  1950,  2,600. 

1  “Garfield,”  Jim  Davis,  Universal  Press 
Syndicate,  started  1978,  2,600. 

3  “For  Better  or  For  Worse,”  Lynn 
Johnston,  United,  started  1979,  2,000. 

3  “Blondie,”  Dean  Young  and  Denis 
Lebrun,  King  Features  Syndicate,  started 
1930,  2,000. 

5  “Dilbert,”  Scott  Adams,  United,  start¬ 
ed  1989,  1,900. 

5  “Hagar  the  Horrible,”  Chris  Browne, 


King,  started  1973,  1,900. 

7  “Beetle  Bailey,”  Mort  Walker,  King, 
started  1950, 1,800. 

8  “Cathy,”  Cathy  Guisewite,  Universal, 
started  1976,  1,500. 

8  “The  Family  Circus,”  Bil  Keane,  King, 
.started  1960, 1,500. 

10  “Doonesbury,”  Garry  Trudeau. 
Universal,  started  1970, 1,400. 

11  “B.C.,”  Johnny  Hart,  Creators 
Syndicate,  started  1958, 1,300. 

11  “The  Wizard  of  Id,”  Johnny  Hart  and 
Brant  Parker,  Creators,  started  1964, 
1,300. 

11  “Frank  &  Ernest,”  Bob  Thaves, 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
(NEA),  started  1972,  1,300.* 

11  “The  Bom  Loser,”  Art  and  Chip 
Sansom,  NEA,  started  1965, 1,300.* 

15  “Dennis  the  Menace,”  Hank  Ketch- 
am.  King’s  North  America  Syndicate, 
started  1951,  1,200. 

16  “Hi  and  Lois,”  Greg  Walker,  Brian 
Walker,  and  Chance  Browne.  King,  start¬ 
ed  1954, 1,100. 

17  “FoxTrot,”  Bill  Amend,  Universal, 

started  1988, 1,000.  —  David  Astor 


^ Frank  &  Ernest"  and  "The  Born  Loser"  each  run  in  most  of 
the  60()-plu.s  papers  that  subscribe  to  United  Media's  NEA  pack¬ 
age.  They  also  have  about  700  individually  sold  clients  apiece. 


young  (4  and  2)  to  give  him  much  fodder 
for  Jason  and  teens  Paige  and  Peter  Fox, 
being  a  dad  has  had  an  impact  on  the  strip. 

“I  see  the  parents’  side  of  things  a  little 
more  readily  than  I  used  to,”  says  Amend, 
referring  to  Roger  and  Andy  Fox. 

“FoxTrot”  characters  also  appear  in  18 
books  selling  over  2  million  copies,  on  a 
Web  site  (www.foxtrot.com)  drawing  over 
1  million  page  views  a  month,  and  on 


newspaper  and  other  sites.  Recent  signees 
include  AOL,  Netscape,  and  Lycos. 

With  1 ,000  papers  reached,  the  Kansas 
City-based  Amend  is  now  thinking  about 
a  different  four-figure  number.  “The  chal¬ 
lenge  I’m  facing,”  he  says,  “is  not  only 
competing  with  25  or  30  other  strips  on  a 
comics  page,  but  with  the  4,000  strips  I’ve 
already  drawn  —  and  trying  to  figure  out 
ways  to  do  things  that  are  new.”  H 


Pulitzer  winners 

This  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 
include  editorial  cartoonist  David  Horsey 
(of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  King 
Features’  North  America  Syndicate)  and 
columnist  Maureen  Dowd  (of  The  New 
York  Times  and  New  York  Times  News 
Service).  See  E&P's  coverage  beginning 
on  Page  22. 


Boom  in  ‘Boondocks’  clieni  papers 
as  comic  strip  sets  start-up  record 
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by  David  Astor 

The  Boondocks”  will  enter  syndica¬ 
tion  April  19  with  more  clients  than 
any  other  comic  in  the  29-year  his¬ 
tory  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Aaron  McGruder’s  total  of  about  160 
newspapers  surpasses  the  start-up  lists  of 
“Doonesbury”  (begun  in  1970),  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  ( 1 979),  and  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes”  (1985). 

“To  launch  in  more  papiers  than  ‘Calvin 
and  Hobbes’  is  a  shock,”  says  the  24-year- 
old  McGruder.  “I  think  Bill  Watterson  is 
the  best  cartoonist  who  ever  lived.” 

One  reason  for  McGruder’s  surprise  is 
that  he  didn’t  think  he  would  even  get  syn¬ 
dicated  a  couple  of  years  ago.  As  a  black 
cartoonist  doing  a  comic  that  reflects  hip- 
hop  culture  and  comments  candidly  on 
racial  matters,  McGruder  wasn’t  expect¬ 
ing  the  mainstream  media  to  welcome  him 
with  open  arms.  Indeed,  several  major 
syndicates  rejected  “The  Boondocks.”  But 
Universal  signed  it,  as  have  papers  in 
many  big  and  smaller  markets. 

Lucy  Shelton  Caswell,  for  one,  isn’t 
surprised.  “It’s  very  exciting  to  see  a  strip 
of  that  quality  artistically  with  writing  that 
strong  from  someone  so  young.  It’s  mar¬ 
velous,”  says  the  professor  and  curator  of 
the  Ohio  State  Cartoon  Research  Library. 

“The  art  and  humor  are  outstanding,” 
agrees  Universal  president  John  McMeel. 
“It’s  not  a  gag  strip;  it’s  a  strip  about  life. 
It’s  authentic.”  He  adds  that  Universal 
likes  “cutting-edge”  features. 

McGruder  says  Universal  didn’t  try  to 
tone  down  his  strip,  and  notes:  “They’ve 
been  putting  out  ‘Doonesbury’  for  almost 
30  years.  That  gives  them  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  controversy.” 


Aaron  McGruder  and  his  characters 


But  McGruder  adds  that  white  social 
'  and  political  satire  is  a  crucial  component 
;  of  “The  Boondocks,”  his  first  goal  is  to  be 
funny.  “If  you’re  not,  people  will  stop 
reading  you  and  nothing  else  you  say  will 
reach  anybody,”  he  observes.  McGruder 
did  emphasize  that  he’s  trying  to  do  intel¬ 
ligent  humor  (with  some  “silliness”) 
rather  than  sitcom-type  humor. 

The  creator  says  his  target  audience  is 
“black  readers  especially  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  general.”  One  fan  wrote  McGruder: 
“Finally  a  comic  strip  that  defines  my 
place,  my  attitude,  my  life  as  a  black 
young  man.” 

McGruder  has  also 
!  received  positive  feed- 
j  back  from  all  demograph- 
’  ics,  including  older  white 
!  readers. 

The  comic  focuses  on 
African-American  city  kids 
adjusting  to  life  in  the 
“boondocks”  (slang  for 
I  suburbia  in  hip-hop  music). 

It  stars  Huey,  a  “radical 
*  scholar”  and  “scornful 


champion  of  the  dispossessed”;  Jazmine, 
a  biracial  girl  who  “struggles  to  find  her 
identity  at  the  border  of  the  color  line”; 
and  several  others. 

While  the  characters  are  American,  the 
art  is  influenced  by  Japanese  cartoons. 
The  Chicago-born  McGruder  draws  “The 
Boondocks”  by  hand,  and  does  lettering, 
gray  tones,  and  coloring  on  computer. 

McGruder  conceptualized  “The  Boon- 
docks”  around  1993,  and  it  first  appeared 
on  a  hip-hop  Web  site  in  early  1996.  Later 
that  year,  it  began  running  in  the  campus 
newspaper  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
where  McGruder  earned  a  degree  in  Afro- 
American  studies  in  1997.  His  thesis  was 
on  black  cartoonists,  of  whom  there  are 
less  than  10  in  syndication  (E&P,  Dec.  5, 
1998,  p.  34).  After  graduation,  the  strip 
was  published  in  The  Source  urban  music 
magazine  —  and  a  “Boondocks”  TV  show 
may  be  in  the  offing. 

The  Columbia,  Md.-based  cartoonist 
recalls  that  he  used  to  love  the  “Peanuts” 
TV  specials  as  a  kid.  “To  see  cartoon  char¬ 
acters  with  that  depth  of  emotion  influ¬ 
enced  me,”  says  McGruder,  who  adds  that 
his  biggest  print  comic  influence  was 
“Bloom  County.”  H 


&I999  Aaron  McGruder! Dist.  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate 


It  isn’t  easy  seeing  green  for  these  “Boondocks”  kids. 
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Fluorescing  agent  can  now 
whiten  and  brighten  newsprint 


Chemicals  company 
offers  a  new  application 
for  an  old  technology; 
newsprint  makers  show 
some  interest,  much  doubt 

by  Jim  Rosenberg 

For  publishers  who  want  better-look¬ 
ing  newsprint  to  complement  efforts 
to  improve  print  quality,  their  paper 
mills  have  a  new  way  to  make  a  whiter, 
brighter  product.  Developed  almost  70 
years  ago,  the  chemistry  only  now  is  being 
promoted  for  newsprint  production.  It 
joins  the  established  whitening  methods 
of  pulp  bleaching,  addition  of  white  filler 
pigments,  and  blue  tinting. 

Bleached  but  otherwise  natural  paper 
reflects  yellow  light  and  absorbs  blue  light. 
Though  adding  a  blue  tint  will  make  paper 
appear  whiter,  the  practice  also  reduces 
overall  reflectivity  and  brightness,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sam  Chinnis,  marketing  manager  at 
Ciba  Specialty  Chemicals,  High  Point. 
N.C.  "The  flatter  reflectance  curve  makes 
it  appear  more  white,”  he  says,  likening  the 
effect  to  that  of  old-fashioned  bluing  in  the 
laundering  of  white  fabrics. 

Chinnis  introduced  Ciba’s  solution  for  a 
whiter  sheet  at  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  SuperConference.  in  Orlando, 
earlier  this  year.  There,  copies  of  the  twice- 
weekly  Hood  River  (Ore.)  News  showed 
results  of  printing  on  Smurfit  Newsprint 
reBrite  72  Grade  newsprint  containing  Ciba 
Tinopal  fluorescent  whitening  agent  (FWA). 

He  describes  FWAs  as  weakly  colored 
organic  compounds  that,  upon  absorbing 
ambient  ultraviolet  wavelengths,  emit  blue 
light  in  combination  with  whatever  light  is 
reflected  from  the  sheet.  The  resulting  shift 
of  light  off  the  paper  farther  toward  the 
blue  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  he  says, 
gives  the  sheet  a  brighter  appearance. 

Until  recently,  the  presence  of  lignin 
prevented  the  application  of  the  technolo¬ 
gy  to  newsprint  production.  Unlike  other 
paper  grades,  newsprint  is  made  without 
removing  lignin,  a  natural  glue  that  bonds 
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wood  fibers.  The  photoreactive  substance 
(which  also  contributes  to  the  rapid  yel¬ 
lowing  of  newsprint)  absorbs  much  of  the 
UV  light  that  would  allow  traditional 
whitening  agents  to  fluoresce. 

But  new,  more-efficient  FWAs  work 
better  in  the  presence  of  lignin,  according 
to  Chinnis.  He  says  the  best  application 
for  FWAs  is  in  recycled  paper  that  has 
been  bleached  to  some  extent.  While  con¬ 
ceding  that  fluorescence  cannot  match  the 
results  of  bleaching,  he  maintains  that  it 
complements  bleaching  because  it  doesn't 
contribute  to  a  sheet’s  loss  of  opacity. 


7,  1999 


which  bleaching  causes.  Chinnis  adds  that 
while  improving  print  and  color  contrast. 
FWAs  do  not  diminish  paper  strength. 

USERS  AND  END-USER 

FWAs  are  “a  new  subject  to  me,”  says 
Ted  Rogers,  vice  president  and  national 
technical  manager  at  Abitibi-Consoli- 
dated.  which  uses  clay  fillers  that  boost 
both  brightness  and  opacity. 

Kruger  Inc.  sales  and  marketing  senior 
vice  president  Terrence  N.  Pendleton  says 
that  if  fluorescent  whitening  worked  as 
well  as  advertised,  newsprint  makers 
would  be  foolish  not  to  use  it.  But  experi¬ 
ence.  he  adds,  shows  that  "on  a  cost-per- 
ton  basis,  it  didn’t  really  make  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  sense”  —  a  sentiment  shared  by 
Bowater  Inc.  quality  assurance  vice  presi¬ 
dent  James  B.  Harrison. 

Representing  what  is  perhaps  North 
American  newsprint  mills’  biggest  cus¬ 
tomer,  Gannett  Supply  Corp.  president 
Karen  Moreno  says  she  looks  for  consis¬ 
tency  more  than  anything  else. 

For  the  27  North  American  and  off¬ 
shore  suppliers  of  newsprint  for  its  100- 
plus  printing  facilities,  Gannett’s  bright¬ 
ness  specification  was  set  by  USA  TODAY 
at  59%.  And  for  printing  opacity,  says 
Moreno,  Gannett  has  "no  tolerance  for  any¬ 
thing  less”  than  94.8%. 

Ultimately,  however,  printability  and 
runnability  matter  most,  according  to 
Moreno,  who  says  those  qualities  should 
never  be  degraded  by  efforts  to  improve 
optical  characteristics. 

Related  to  newsprint’s  whiteness  is  its 
shade.  While  Harrison  assures  customers 
that  producers  can  manufacture  newsprint 
to  any  shade,  he  says  they  need  a  standard 
specification  from  the  industry.  Achieving 
that,  he  says,  will  be  “a  long  process.”  As 
it  is,  six  to  12  shades  can  be  found 
throughout  the  market  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Rogers  points  out. 

A  durable,  color-stable  tile  developed 
by  an  NAA  committee  as  a  ready  refer¬ 
ence  for  visual  matching  "is  an  effort  to  ... 
standardize  the  color  of  newsprint,”  says 
Harri.son,  pointing  to  different  standards  for 
eastern  and  western  North  America. 
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Color  again  for  the  Daily  /Veivs? 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

New  York’s  Daily  News  is  prepared  to 
give  color  another  try.  But  while  its 
keyless  offset  presses  were  retrofit¬ 
ted  with  new  inkers,  very  little  color  has  ap¬ 
peared  since  the  tab  carried  New  York  Jets 
green  late  last  football  season. 

After  six  months,  color  disappeared 
from  weekday  editions  after  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  1998.  About  three  weeks  later,  the 
paper’s  national  edition  —  which  went  to 
color  even  earlier  —  reverted  to  black  and 
white.  And  by  late  June,  Sunday  editions, 
too,  were  monochrome. 

The  723,000-circulation  (810,000  Sun¬ 
days)  paper  was  the  first  to  buy  its  name¬ 
sake  Goss  Newsliner  presses  from  Rock¬ 
well  Graphic  Systems  and  the  only  to  use 
Rockwell’s  original  keyless  inking  system. 

Goss  Graphic  Systems  took  over  Rock¬ 
well’s  press  business  (and  now  offers  a  re¬ 
designed  keyless  inker),  and  Daily  News 
L.P.  sued  both  Rockwell  and  Goss,  com¬ 
plaining  of  technical  shortcomings  and 
breach  of  contract  {E&P,  Nov.  22,  1997). 

The  suit  was  dismissed  and  Daily  News 
twice  failed  to  appeal  the  dismissal,  mak¬ 
ing  the  trial  court’s  order  final,  according 
to  Goss.  Daily  News  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  legal  officer  Martin  D.  Krall 
did  not  return  calls  for  comment. 


The  19,000  weekly  copies  of  The  Na¬ 
vajo  Times,  Window  Rock,  Ariz., 
have  been  printed  on  a  new  Heidelberg 
Web  Systems  press  since  December. 

Three  V-30  units  and  three  stacked 
Mercury  units  with  JF-25C  folder  have 
been  able  to  print  larger,  more  colorful 
papers  than  was  possible  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Harris  V-15,  which  was  traded  in. 

Director-editor  Tom  Arviso  says  the 
old  press,  bought  used  in  the  early 
1980s  and  probably  only  partly  recondi¬ 
tioned  (one  of  its  five  units  was  “beyond 
repair”),  slowly  printed  sections  of  as 
many  as  12  pages  with  some  spot  color. 

In  contrast,  32-page  sections  sporting 
process  color  quickly  roll  off  the  new 
press,  says  Arviso,  adding  that  circula¬ 
tion  is  up  3(X)  and  more  advertisers  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  color  capacity. 


Goss  eventually  dealt  with  some  Daily 
News  complaints.  For  example,  it  installed 
decking  where  the  customer  had  resorted  to 
wooden  planks  in  the  upper  levels  to  span 
gaps  left  for  future  press  units  —  something 
former  Daily  News 
manufacturing  vice 
president  J.A.  “Andy” 

Riggs  Jr.  considers  no 
more  than  a  planning 
oversight  by  Goss. 

A  major  sore  point, 
however,  was  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  first-gen¬ 
eration  inker.  Because 
the  operation  could  not 
wait  for  Goss  to  replace 
its  inker,  says  Riggs,  the 
paper  went  to  another 
supplier.  When  the  job 
in  the  new,  Jersey  City, 

N.J.,  plant  was  done  and 
his  contract  fulfilled,  Riggs,  himself,  went 
to  the  same  supplier  —  Printing  Press 
Services  International,  Preston,  England. 

PPSl  installed  a  trial  inker  in  December 
of  1997,  says  Riggs,  and  the  paper  began  a 
full  conversion  in  June  of  last  year.  This 
past  January  it  finished  retrofitting  the  last 
of  the  plant’s  144  keyless  printing  couples 
with  standard  (not  keyless)  PPSI  inkers. 

The  only  modification  ordinarily  made  to 


Besides  printing  the  weekly  Times, 
plans  call  for  printing  tribal  materials 
for  the  Navajos  and  the  region’s  other 
Native  Americans,  as  well  as  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  near-monopoly  on  local 
commercial  work  held  by  the  nearest 
general-interest  newspaper,  in  New 
Mexico,  according  to  Arviso. 

Next  in  line  for  an  upgrade  are  the 
prepress  imaging  capabilities  critical  to 
making  the  most  of  the  new  press. 
Arviso  notes  that  $30,000  in  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  paper’s  computer  systems 
are  already  under  way. 

The  investments  amount  to  more 
than  mere  replacement  of  outdated 
equipment.  A  better-looking  newspaper 
with  “more  pages,  more  news,”  says 
Arviso,  “is  our  way  of  making  life  bet¬ 
ter  for  our  people.”  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


the  inker,  Riggs  notes,  is  fitting  it  to  a  given 
web  width.  The  Daily  News,  he  explains, 
had  to  reposition  a  couple  of  its  presses’  rub¬ 
ber  inking  rollers,  add  the  PPSl  system’s 
copper  micrometric  rollers  (knurled  press- 
speed  drums,  “wiped” 
by  slower,  smaller 
rollers  to  suppress 
streak-causing  ink 
beading,  that  transfer 
ink  from  rail  to  train), 
and  modify  some  of  the 
press  geometry  —  rais¬ 
ing  units  to  install  the 
inker  canister  under¬ 
neath  because  the 
Newsliner’s  sideframes 
are  comparatively  close 
together. 

The  paper’s  own 
pressroom  personnel 
performed  the  gradual 
installation,  with  guidance  of  PPSl.  “So 
that  was  the  training,”  says  Riggs,  adding 
that  when  the  project  was  over,  the  machin¬ 
ists,  electricians,  and  press  operators  had 
learned  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  new 
inking  system. 

When  the  original  inkers  were  removed 
from  the  presses  and  control  system,  anoth¬ 
er  problem  began  to  abate.  “As  we  pulled 
out  [inker-related  controls],  that  Meridian 
system  started  working  better  and  better,” 
Riggs  says  of  the  Rockwell-developed  PC- 
based  press  control  system. 

Other  benefits  he  recalls:  “The  attitude 
of  the  people  significantly  improved”  in 
the  better-running,  cleaner  pressroom; 
web-break  and  other  waste  dropped  dra¬ 
matically,  from  just  over  7%  to  just  over 
2%;  “and.  the  most  important  thing  was, 
we  started  meeting  our  deadlines.” 

Today,  says  Riggs,  the  Liberty  View 
plant  has  “as  good  a  running  pressroom  as 
I  know  of  in  this  country.” 

The  longtime  manufacturing  chief  who 
brought  The  New  York  Times  into  offset  and 
later  into  color  before  joining  the  ambitious 
but  ill-fated  sports  daily  The  National,  is 
back  where  he  began  —  working  for  a 
printing  equipment  manufacturer. 

The  son  of  Goss’  pre-Rockwell  president 
and  chairman,  Riggs  became  a  Goss  sales¬ 
man  rjid  rose  to  general  manager  of  com¬ 
mercial  presses.  At  age  65,  he  is  now  PPSI’s 
North  American  operations  vice  president. 

Riggs  and  his  new  boss,  Joe  McMana- 


Mercuty  prints  Navajo  Times 


“The  attitude  of  the 
people  significantly 
improved”  web-break 
and  other  waste 
dropped  dramatically, 
“and,  the  most 
important  thing  was, 
we  started  meeting 
our  deadlines.” 
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Change  at  the  top  at  Goss 

Sheehan  succeeds  Kuhn;  debt  rating  is  lowered 


mon.  began  installing  Goss  presses  in  1956 
in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  respectively.  The  two  were  un¬ 
acquainted,  however,  until  fairly  recently. 

After  leaving  Goss  to  start  his  own  press 
rebuilding  and  brokering  business,  Mc- 
Manamon  developed  a  new  inker,  for  which 
his  two  sons,  both  engineers,  supplied  the 
final  touches.  The  multicolor-per-couple 
inker  with  on-the-fly  mixing  capability  was 
designed  to  require  fewer  rollers  and  gener¬ 
ate  fewer  waste  copies  while  permitting 
greater  control  and  faster  color  change. 

Initial  installations  were  in  Ottawa, 
Hartford,  and  St.  Petersberg.  An  improved 
version  has  since  gone  into  Southam  dailies 
across  Canada  {E&P,  April  27,  1996;  Sept. 
19,  1998).  “The  biggest  single  change  that 
was  made,”  says  Riggs,  was  the  addition  of 
a  second  air-pressure  hose.  Now  with  a 
hose  on  each  side,  the  inker  experiences  no 
drop  in  pressure  across  the  web. 

Inking  values  can  be  set  from  the  RIP  — 
a  capability  the  Daily  News  has  but  does 
not  now  use,  and  which  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  will  use  on  the  large  press  in  the 
plant  it  is  now  building. 


Newsprint  in  ’98 

U.S.  daily  newspapers  consumed  more 
than  9.3  million  metric  tons  of  newsprint  in 
1998,  2.2%  more  than  in  1997,  according 
to  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

January  consumption  of  725,000  tons 
was  1.8%  more  than  in  January  of  1998. 
Publishers’  end-of-month  newsprint 
inventories  totaled  just  over  1  million 
tons,  representing  a  38-day  supply  and  a 
1.1%  decline  from  stocks  that  represented 
a  40-day  supply  one  year  earlier. 

Capacity  cut 

Early  last  month,  Montreal-based  Abitibi- 
Consolidated  said  it  was  permanently 
shutting  down  one  of  three  machines  at  its 
Iroquois  Falls  operation,  reducing  mill 
capacity  by  58,000  metric  tons  and  elim¬ 
inating  240  Jobs. 

The  move  by  the  world’s  biggest  news¬ 
print  producer  followed  announcements 
of  downtime  in  western  and  eastern 
Canada  taken  in  response  to  slower 
demand  and  soft  prices. 

Through  next  week,  Vancouver-based 
Fletcher  Challenge  Canada’s  British 
Columbia  mills  will  have  taken  15,000 
tons  out  of  production,  following  an  equal 


Goss  Graphic  Systems  Inc.  board 
chairman  James  P.  Sheehan  will 
becomes  president  and  CEO  of 
the  printing  press  manufacturer  ba.sed  in 
Westmont,  111.,  on  April  30.  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  M.  Kuhn,  who  will  retire. 

Sheehan  will  continue  as  chairman,  a 
position  he  assumed  when  Goss  renegoti¬ 
ated  its  credit  facility  and  gained  addition¬ 
al  equity  investment  (E&P,  March  20). 

Kuhn  led  its  acquisition  from  Rockwell 
International  by  investors  Stonington 
Partners.  Kuhn  had  served  as  president  of 
the  business  since  October  1995  and  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board  and  CEO  a 
year  later.  (Goss  is  owned  by  GGS 
Holdings.  Stonington  owns  96%  of  GGS: 
Goss  management  owns  the  remainder.) 

From  1987  to  1993,  Sheehan  served  as 
president  of  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of 


curtailment  earlier  in  the  year  during  a 
maintenance  shutdown. 

Through  year  end.  Bowater,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  will  remove 
35,000  tons  from  production  at  its 
Gatineau,  Quebec,  mill,  "to  correct  an 
imbalance  in  the  mill’s  order  book.”  More 
recently,  Bowater  said  that  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  cutting  25.(KX)  tons  of  mostly 
newsprint  at  its  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  mills. 

On  May  2,  Donohue  Inc.  will  shut 
down  its  Lufkin.  Texas,  mill  for  two 
weeks  to  correct  inventory  levels.  The 
Montreal-based  company  earlier  planned 
to  silence  through  the  end  of  the  year 
only  one  newsprint/specialty  grades 
machine  —  one  of  three  it  will  replace 
with  a  single,  larger,  more-modem  ma¬ 
chine  (E&P,  Feb.  20,  p.  43)  as  part  of  a 
modernization  and  cost-reduction  project. 

The  change  will  quickly  remove  ap¬ 
proximately  20.0(X)  short  tons  instead  of 
about  45,{)(X)  tons  over  many  months  —  a 
reduction  that  comes  in  addition  to  25.(X)0 
tons  of  downtime  already  being  taken  at 
the  mills  in  Lufkin  and  Sheldon,  Texas. 

Also,  Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  said  it 
will  shut  down  for  two  weeks  of  speed 
improvements  a  machine  that  makes  base 
paper  for  magazine  and  flyer  coated  stock. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News,  other  dailies, 
and  a  group  of  weeklies,  and  operator  of 
broadcast  and  cable-TV  properties. 

Before  joining  Belo.  Sheehan  held  man¬ 
agement  positions  with  United  Technolo¬ 
gies  Corp.,  where  Kuhn  also  had  worked. 

The  changes  were  announced  just  days 
after  Moody’s  Investors  Service  downgrad¬ 
ed  the  rating  of  Goss’  $225  million  of  12% 
senior  subordinated  notes,  due  in  2(X)6,  to 
Caa3  from  Caa2,  lowered  the  rating  on  the 
company’s  $200  million  secured  bank 
credit  facility  to  B3  from  B2,  and  gave 
Goss  a  negative  rating  outlook. 

It  based  its  action  on  Goss’  “extremely 
tight  liquidity  position”  and  uncertainty 
about  the  outcome  of  the  company’s  turn¬ 
around  program.  It  al.so  pointed  to  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  Goss  would  meet  an  April  15 
interest  payment  of  $13.5  million  on  its 
senior  subordinated  notes. 

Moody’s  noted  that  Goss’  “realistic” 
restructuring  plan,  begun  last  year,  focus¬ 
es  “primarily  on  improving  production 
efficiencies,  re-establishing  contract  pric¬ 
ing  disciplines,  and  increasing  product 
quality  and  customer  satisfaction.” 

Though  “operational  and  cost  improve¬ 
ments  are  being  realized.”  wrote  West. 
Moody’s  believes  the  “short-term  action 
will  not  be  sustainable  over  the  longer 
term.”  where  success  requires  replacing  a 
backlog  of  "unprofitable  orders”  with  new 
orders  at  margins  that  provide  enough 
cash  flow  “to  meet  the  company’s  high 
operating  and  financial  cost  base.” 

Moody’s  further  noted:  Goss’  $200  mil¬ 
lion  revolving  credit  facility  is  fully  drawn; 
$57  million  of  year-end  cash  balance  was 
used  to  cover  bank  interest,  maintenance 
capital  expenditures,  and  working  capital 
movements  in  early  1999;  softening  in 
new  orders  will  shrink  available  cash  by 
lowering  advance  payments;  there  is  no 
indication  that  further  financial  support 
from  Stonington  will  be  forthcoming. 

Moody’s  concluded  that  the  Caa3  rating 
“also  reflects  contractual  subordination  of 
bonds  to  senior  debt  and  structural  subor¬ 
dination  to  significant  liabilities  at  Goss’ 
foreign  operating  subsidiaries.  The  B3  rat¬ 
ing  on  the  $200  million  multicurrency 
revolving  credit  facility  recognizes  the 
good  asset  coverage  provided  by  a  first- 
priority  lien  on  all  existing  assets  ...”  Hi 
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FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 

ADVICE/HUMOR 


"The  Ann  Landers  for  people 
who  don't  wear  Depends” 

“Ask  The  Advice  Goddess,”  by  Amy 
Alkon,  is  o  hilarious  but  prcKtkal  new 
syndicated  column  picked  up  by  60 
papers  in  just  over  o  year.  In 
ahemative  vreeklies  and  weekerxl  enter¬ 
tainment  sections  of  dailies. 

(310)  306-6160  /  flame777@aol.com 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Weekly  -  ASTROLOGY  -  Monthly 
Free  www  link  to  'Fortune  Cookies' 
http://virww.time-data.com/fc.html 
Time  Data  Syndicate  (800)  322-5101 


j _ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

!  WHEELS  101:  A  weekly  Q&A  on  the 
basics  of  buying,  leasing,  driving  and 
maintaining  new  ancT  used  cars, 
SUV's,  and  light  trucks.  Crain  News 
Service,  New  York:  Joe  Hanley,  (212) 
254-0890,  Fax  (212)  254-7646.  Chi¬ 
cago:  Melanie  Glover  (312)  649- 
;  5464,  Fox  (31 2)  397-5500. 


BIG  AL  CARTOONS:  Samples 
www.bigalcartoons.com  E-mail 
bigalcartoons@mindspring.com 
Fox  (770)  937-9079 

ENTERTAINMENT 

“Hollywood  Behind  the  Scenes” 
Hook  readers  with  insider's  view  of 
whot  stars  are  really  doing. 

Rotes  and  samples,  (800)  959-9977 


As  soon  os  you  (rust  yourself,  you  will  STORY  TIME  STORIES  THAT  RHYME 

know  how  to  live.  Stories  thot  educote,  entertain,  rhyme. 

Johann  von  Goethe  ^  P.O.  Box  416,  Denver,  CO  80201 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

McGann  &  Co. 

New  and  Old  Media  projects/venlures 
|mcgann@aug.com 
(904)  826-1335 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PRESTIGE  international  newspaper, 
founded  1971  offers  unique  opportu¬ 
nity  now  for  investor  (active/inactive). 
$250K-$500K.  Voice  (212)  697-7735, 
Fax  (21 2)  71 7-01 71. 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


19  YEAR  OLD  WEEKLY  and  a  niche 
publication.  Support  of  mainland  pub¬ 
lisher  sought  to  help  realize  poten¬ 
tialities.  Up  to  50%  available. 

FoxWARTFOll  (689)423-356. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


'99  MARKET  VALUATIONS 
KAMEN  &  CO  GROUP  SERVICES 
Specializing  in  weekly/monthly  pub¬ 
lications.  NY  (516)  379-2797,  Tampa 
(727)  786-5930.  Fax  (51 6)  379-3812 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)368-4352 
1 23  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  2 14-7 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


DORMAN  E.  CORDELL 
Specially  Enterprises,  Inc. 
1 3240  Peyton  Drive 
Dallas,  TX  75240 
(972)  960-0096 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

COLUMNS:  “Math  for  the  Masses", 
i.e.:  “Shylock...A  Modern  Version". 
And  also  Humorous,  satirical,  current. 
(615)  356-6774.  Leold jd@aol.com 

INTERNET  &  TECHNOLOGY 

TechnologyFair.Com 
See  the  Tech  News  Center  for 
Tech  Editors  and  Journalists 
www.technologytair.com 

UFESTYLES 

NOTES  FROM  PARADISE  reports  on 
small  town  America,  where  the  roods 
ore  bad,  the  air  and  water  good  and 
the  neighbors  friendly.  For  samples 
and  pricing  information,  call: 

PatCaHson(914)  227-3734 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

750Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
2421 2  Muscari  Court 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20882 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.  (301 )  253-5016 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (828)  698-0021 
Stephen  Klinger,  SWest/West 
(505)  524-0122 
Phillip  Ferguson,  SW/Midwest/ 
Internet  M&A  (409)  234-251 1 
Michael  Bradley,  Northeast 
(508)  563-2835 


BILL  MAnHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sole  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  coll 
(727)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  31 29,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Acquisitions 
David  E.  Gauger 

P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560/FAX  (360)  942-9896 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Nationwide  Sales  &  Appraisals 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


I _ PHOTOS _ 

!  NEWSMAKERS  PHOTO  SERVICE 
]  Online  photo  resource  for  news, 

I  feature,  sports  and  travel  pictures. 

I  www.newsmakers.net 


i  ABSOLUTELY  the  hnest  in  crosswords 
PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
j  Coll  (800)  292-4308/(909)  766-761 7 

!  BRAINSQUEEZE 

The  ultimate  Word  Puzzle  producers 
j  FREE  packet  with  sample  puzzles 
'  (409)  295-5794  Fax  (409)  295-9624 
]  P.O.  Box  1972,  Huntsville,  TX  77342 

j  Wordles  cartoon  puzzles.  Educational. 

Fun.  Daily.  Weekly.  Samples:  Wordles, 
I  265  3rd  Ave,  Winder,  GA  30680. 


Editor  &  Publisher  I  Your  communication  link 
to  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


Thousands  of  Papers  Sold.... 

We  have  sold  thousands  of  publishing  companies  since  1923 
^ease  call  to  discuss  your  options  In  a  sale. 

Bolitho-Cribb 
&  Associates 


;  Confidential  Appraisal  for 
:  Estate,  ESOP,  Partners, 

I  Bank,  Tax,  Stock,  Assets 


For  a  listing  of 
publications  for  sale,  go  to 
www.cribb.com 


Publication  Brokerage  & 
Appraisals  since  1923 

406-586-i^21 

Fax  406-586-6774 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JMPC,  Est  1 983,  sells  community,  sub¬ 
urban,  niche,  daily,  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  90-120  days.  Phone  (614) 
889-9747.  http://www.jmpc.net 


MEDIA  AMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  364-6533 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5 1 96  Benito,  #11,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


PHILLIPS  PROPERTIES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  219 
Baker,  FL  32531 
Phone  (850)  537-4040 
Fax  (850)  537-4050 


THOMAS  C.  BOUTHO 
Newspaper  broker/appraiser 
“A  tradition  of  service 
to  the  newspaper  industry” 
BOUTHO-TAYLOR  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1 1 5  S.  Brexadway,  Acia,  OK  74820 
(580)421-9600 
E-mail:  bolitho@bolltho.com 
http://www.bolitho.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
Experienced  -  Confiefential 
6645-5  Redmont  CH,  Mesa,  AZ  852 1 5 
(602)  807-7791  FAX  (602)  807-7795 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ARTS  NEWSPAPER.  Seasonal  free 
weekly.  Zone  1  resort.  14  years  old. 
260,000  copies  annually.  Serious 
inquiries  only.  Box  08812,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


John  T.  Cribb  104  E.  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  email  :jcribb@lmtnet 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS:  No  state  income 
tax,  and  we  have  newspapers  for  sale. 
Write  for  free  list.  Bill  Berger,  ATN, 
1 801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950 


TOP  TEXAS  WEEKLY,  5,900  paid 
circulation.  Revenue  $450,000.  Very 
solid  and  growing.  Rickenbacher 
Media  (214)  265-93CW. 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Suburban  NYC  weekly  community 
newspaper  and  shopper.  $635,000 
annual  revenue  1997,  1998.  Excellent 
potential.  Interested  parties  send  letter 
to  P.O.  Box  4524,  Brainy  Boro  Station, 
NJ  08840. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  Jl 

Newspapers  mm 

Check  our  References 
(214)265-9300  Ted  Rickenbacher 
Rickenbacher  Media 
6731  Desco  Dr.,  Dallas,  TX  75223 
www.rickenbachermedia.com 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CURRENT  USTINGS 
GOTO 
cribb.com 


MIDWEST  SHOPPER/NEWSPAPER. 
$608M  gross.  $134M  cosh  flow  fo 
owner.  Jim  Hicks  (Bolitho-Cribb  & 
Associofes)  (307)  684-9407. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

VERY  PROFITABLE  KANSAS  twin 
weeklies  grossing  $500,000.  Excellent 
communities  and  nice  family  area. 
Easy  terms.  Rickenbacher  Media  (214) 
265-9300. 

FACKEL/4AN  NEWSPAPERS  SEEKS  to 
add  quality  publications  to  our  family 
of  community  newspapers.  Thinking  of 
selling?  Please  consider  us.  Cash  or 
terms.  Confidential.  Call  Marc  A. 
Richard  (850)  785-7709  or  mail  Box 
2265,  Panama  City,  FL  32402. 

WISCONSIN  (SOUTHERN).  Adjudi¬ 
cated  community  newspaper,  estab¬ 
lished  1937.  Servicing  a  great  small 
community.  Write  Box  08793,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

The  successful  person  is  the  individual 
who  forms  the  habit  of  doing  what  the 
failing  person  doesn't  like  to  do 

Donald  Riggs 

PUBUCAT10NS  FOR  SALE 

MONTHLY  GOLFING  publication. 
Well  established,  profitable  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Revenue  exceeds  $600,000. 
Great  opportunity  with  this  exciting 
business.  Rickenbocher  AAedio  (214) 
265-9300. 

FAX  your  ad  to 
212^929  4l2S9 


EQUIPMENT  & 
SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses 
Herb  Corlbom  -  CK  Optical 
_ (310)  372-0372 _ 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

SIX  USED  AGFA  9800s 
Resolution  of  3600  dpi. 

Use  1 3.3"  wide  IR  film  or  paper. 

Use  Hypen  RIPs  running  on 
SOMhz  486DX  processors. 

Buddy  King 
Phone  (903)  794-3311 
_ Fox  (903)  792-71 83 _ 

_ MAILROOM _ 

BUY -SELL -TRADE 
•(3)  Model  #338  Mueller  Stacker 
•  1 993  Model  480  -  6- 1  Kansa  Inserter 
•Power  Strappers 
•Signode  Strappers 
•KR  /  Cheshire  Labelers  &  1  /4  Folders 
Contact  Dick  Swaney 
Pioneer  Equipment 
Phone  (21 7)  431-0275 
_ Fox  (21 7)  431-0273 _ 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  Equipment 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


MAILROOM 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


ALL  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
MULLER  MARTINI 
Stitcher/Trimmers  &  Inserters 
Joe  Scott  &  Associates,  Inc. 

(256)  997-9355/(256)  997-9656  Fax 

MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

NEWSTEC,  INC. 

Specializing  in  SLS/Muller  Martini  ond 
Heidelberg  Inserting  Systems 

Spore  Parts  Training  Installation 
Mailroom  Systems 
Buy/Sell  Used  Mailroom  Eauipment 
Terry  Connors,  Director  of  Sales 
Phone:  (508)  850-7945 
Fax:  (508)  850-7951 
WWW.  newstec .  com 

PRESSES 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552- 1 528  Fox  (770)  552-2669 


GLOBAL  SINGLEWIDTH  SALES  LLC 
Partnered  with  Goss  Graphic  Systems 
Sell/Rebuild  Used  Equipment 
1 275  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Suite  1 03, 
West  Chicago,  IL  601 85 
(630)  876-9977,  fax  (630)  876-9972 

OFFERED  FOR  SALE 
6-unit  Harris  V-22  press  with  JF 1 
folder,  roll  stands,  and  press  drive. 
6-unit  News  King  press  (3  floor  units, 

3  stacked)  with  KJ6  folder,  roll  stands 
and  press  drive.  Tel:  (941 )  561  -6401 . 
E-mail:  inter@sprintmail.com 
Inter-Continental  Graphics,  Inc. 

USED  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
ON  THE  INTERNET  AT 
www.webpresses.com 

PRESSES 

I 


. FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER . 

Harris  V25  22  3/4"  with  Brush  Dam¬ 
pening.  Includes  8  Units,  JF25  and  JF4 
Folders.  Can  be  sold  complete  or 
broken  up.  (847)  551-9800. 


PRESSES 

Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10",  22  3/4", 

22",  21  1/2",  21" 

New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42"  +  45" 

Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

Goss  Metro  Units 

Harris  1 650  folder  22  3/ 4" 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257 
Fax.  (323)  256-7607 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

GOING  DIGITAL?  Will  pay  cash  for 
photo  archives,  any  quantity,  any- 
where.  Call  Jim  1  (800)  872-9990. 

WANTED  DEAD  OR  AUVE 
Muller  Martini/Harris 
Inserters  &  Stitcher /Trimmers 
All  Mailroom  Equipment 
Joe  Scott  &  Associates,  Inc. 

(256)  997-9355 

_ (256)  997-9656  Fax _ 


Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation 

For  a  complete  list  of  presses: 

WWW. inlandnews.com 


WANTED:  Presses  -  Inserters 
Call:  Bill  Kanipe  or  Al  Taber 
ALTA  Graphics  Inc. 
(770)428-5817 
Fax  (770)  590-7267 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

HBESTQUAUTY  AWARDS!  I 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Teleservices  For  Newspapers 
(800)  247-2338 
www.circulation .  net 

•1  ANSWER 

METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 
Naticxiwide  TELEMARKETING 
Horace  Southward 
(800)  950-8475 
E-mail:  mns1@metro-news.com 
wrww.  metro-news .  com 

1  ABIUTY  OTHERS  CANT  OFFER 
WE  SEU  MORE  PREPAID  ORDERS 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES,  INC. 
Andy  Orr  (888)  343-0470 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

BLENKARN  TELEMARKETING 
•  Auto  pay  experts 
•Automatic  Bank/ 

Credit  Card  Transactions 

Joseph  Skaff  (800)  218-6731 

HEADLINE  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

TELEMARKETING  SERVICES 

NEW  START  GENERATION 
STOP  SAVER  PROGRAMS 
VERIFICATION  CALLING 

Our  programs  are  tailored  to  meet 
your  circulation  needs. 

Every  subscription  guaranteed. 

RATES  BASED  ON  RESULTS 

Dennis  McQuillan 
(800)  260-9823 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 


Executive  Search  Consultants 


"Our  Associates  are  former  newspaper  execs  with  over  70  years 
experience,  call  me  for  a  confidential  discussion  of  your  needs" 

Ron  Haas  &  Associates 

713-977-8955  Fax  713-977-9656 
e-mail:  rhaas^  rhaas.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 

RETENTION  TRAINING  SEMINARS 
STOPBUSTERS  •  STOPBUSTERS  PLUS 
BREAK  THRU  SERVICE 
Circulation  experts  since  1 983 
Alice  Kemper,  Michelle  Borton 
Jocqui  Tezyk,  Denise  Zagnoli 
(800)  671-1230  mpbarton@ool.com 

SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
A  teleservices  solution  for 
•Cold-call  projects 
•Stop-saver  projects 
•Up-grade  projects 
Call  Doug  Reese  at  (800)  972-6778 

TELE  DIREa  MARKETING,  INC. 
i  (912)226-6100Fax(912)226-5414 
I  “newspaper  telemarketing  experts" 

Destiny  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  it  is  a 
matter  of  choice;  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
waited  for,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  a^ieved. 

William  Jennings  Bryan 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

SOFTWARE  for  AR,  classifieds,  sched¬ 
uling  &  circulation.  Fake  Brains, 

Tel:  (303)  791 -3301 
http:/ /www.fakebrains.com 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  HELP  ON  YOUR 
ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

MASTHEAD  can  provide:  New  or  used 
drive  motors  and  consoles  for  single  or 
double  width  presses.  Also:  Parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  or  new 
AC  Drive  Conversions. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)545-6908, 24  hr.  line 
(505)  842-1357 
P.O.Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

WEB  PUBUSHING 


Local  Portals 


Dynamic  ► 

News 

Publishing  TownSource 
. —  Interactivetm 

City  Guides _ 


,.wehpublishint:Ux)ls  cum 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES  ! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  Roars,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daijv  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOU?. 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience!  i 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-2 110 


_ TRAINING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  TRAINING 
Proven  results  In  increasing  ad  volume, 
new  contracts,  ad  count,  reductions  in 
errors  and  customer  retention.  We 
build  teams  that  get  resultsi 

Call  ProMax  Training 
&  Consulting,  Inc.  (800)  898-0444 


_ TRAINING _ 

FINALLY!  AN  OFF-THE-SHELF 
CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 
Call  MacDonald  Classified  Services 
(800)  237-9075,  (765)  742-901 2 
nKS@macdonaldclassified.com 


I  NEWSPAPER  SALES  MAGIC 
I  Training  tapes  for  new  subscription 
'  sales.  Upbeat  series  of  4  tapes  snows 
!  sales  and  mon^  happening,  and  how 
i  to  do  it.  $195.95.  We  can  also 
j  manage  in-store  contracts.  American 
I  Reading  Association,  (888)  747-2949 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  Online  Buyer’s  Guide  is  your  link  to  an  exploding  interactive  market¬ 
place.  More  than  2,000  vendors  that  supply  the  publishing  industry  with  equipment  and  services.  Check 
out  the  Buyer’s  Guide  at  www.mediainfo.com/buyersguide.htm  Lisa  Dixon,  ext.  174 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

BUSINESS  OFFICE  MANAGER 
An  accounting  degree  and  a  minimum 
of  four  years  experience  are  required 
for  this  key  role  at  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper  company.  Your  skills  should 
translate  smoothly  onto  spreadsheets 
and  computerizea  accounting  systems. 
We  are  in  a  growing  area  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metro  area,  yet  the  cost 
of  living  is  reasonable.  You'll  super¬ 
vise  five  people.  Billing  a/r  and  a/p 
general  ledger  reconciliation,  operating 
statements,  ore  part  of  the  position.  Reply 
promptly  with  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  08805,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

C.E.O?  C.O.O?  PRESIDENT? 
•Morketer 

•Grow  company  ability 

•At  least  10  years  experience  as  senior 

executive 

•High  technical  knowledge  and  ability 
•MBA 

•Financial  expertise 
•Streamliner 

•New  products  developer 
•High  energy 
•Basic  and  realistic 
•Value  oriented 

Is  this  you?  Expanding  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  B.C.,  Canada  is 
looking  for  this  person.  Fax  resume  to: 
C.E.O.  at  (604)  885-4052. _ 

EDWARDS  PUBLICATIONS  is  in  need 
of  a  publisher  in  South  Carolina.  Our 
10,000  Twin  weekly  is  ready  to  go 
daily.  Person  must  be  hands  on  with 
working  knowledge  in  all  departments. 
Starting  pockage  base  S60,000, 
bonus  plan  SlO.OOO-f,  insurance,  two 
weeks  vacation,  401  (k)  with  8%  motch 
and  vehicle  allowance. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  challenge, 
have  what  it  takes,  and  are  willing  to 
go  the  extra  mile.. ..Send  resume  along 
with  10  business  references  and  cur¬ 
rent  benefits  pcxkage  to  Edwards  Pub¬ 
lications,  Attn:  Jerry  Edwards,  125 
Eagles  Nest  Drive,  Seneca,  SC  29678. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  WITH 

CIRCULATION  EXPERIENCE 
Magazine  publisher  in  B.C.,  Canada  is 
spinning  aff  its  distributian  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  company.  We  need  a  G.M.  capa¬ 
ble  af  handling  the  transitian  and  grow¬ 
ing  the  new  company.  Lots  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  single  copy  sales,  distribution, 
marketing  and  managing  all  aspects  af 
a  company.  Are  you  fully  experienced, 
capable  and  responsible?  If  so  fax 
your  resume  and  salary  to:  District 
General  Manager  at  (604)  885-4052. 


j _ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR/SALES  MANAGERS  - 
Visit  www.marks-ferber.com  for  current 
list  of  top  career  opportunities. 

ADVANCEMENT 

See  how  far  your  newspaper  career 
can  go  with  Boone  Newspapers,  Inc. 
See  the  JOBS  page  at  our  web  site: 
wv/w.  bcxjnenewspapers ,  com 

ACCOUNT  MANAGER 
National  Automotive 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  authoritative  newspaper 
voices,  seeks  a  National  Autamative 
Account  Manager.  We  are  looking  for 
a  high  energy  professional  with  a  proven 
record  of  revenue  growth.  Major 
account  and/or  notional  sales  experi¬ 
ence  is  required. 

Candidates  must  demonstrate  a  suc¬ 
cessful  track  record  in  a  competitive 
media  sales  environment,  have 
extensive  Marketing  knowledge  and 
!  exceptional  communication  skills.  The 
{  successful  candidate  must  develop  and 
I  deliver  formal  Marketing  and  Sales 
j  presentations  that  meet  customer  and 
I  company  needs  when  calling  on 
j  National  Automotive  Clients  and  their 
agencies,  including  manufacturers  and 
associations  at  the  corporate  and 
regional  level.  A  Bachelor's  degree  is 
required  with  a  preference  in  Business, 
Marketing,  and  Advertising.  Some 
travel  is  necessary. 

I  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  bonus  and  excellent 
benefits  in  an  environment  that 
encourages  and  rewards  vision  and 
initiative.  If  you  are  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  send  your 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Eve  Minogue 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
401  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Suite  315 
Chicago,  IL6061 1 
Fax:  (312)321-2920 
No  phone  calls,  please 
www.suntimes.cam 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  sought  for 
group  of  4  dailies,  8  weeklies  in 
Western  New  York.  Ideal  candidate 
should  have  minimum  of  three  years 
advertising  management  experience, 
preferably  in  a  cluster  operation.  Send 
resume  to  Mark  Francis,  publisher. 
Greater  Niagara  Newspapers,  MPO 
549,  Niagora  Falls,  NY,  1 4302-0549, 
or  fax  to  (71 6)  286-3913. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

The  Gloucester  County  Times,  a 
30,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  located  in  Woodbury,  NJ, 
j  just  15  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  has 
I  an  immediate  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  Ad  Director  to  lead  talented 
Retail  and  Classified  staffs  in  a  highly 
competitive  suburban  market. 

Successful  candidate  will  have  prog¬ 
ressive  experience  and  successes  in 
similar  sized  markets,  be  well 
'  acquainted  with  budgeting  and  fore- 
I  casting,  and  be  aggressive  and 
I  innovative  enough  to  consistently  make 
;  the  budgeted  numbers.  Candidates  will 
I  be  equally  adept  at  dealing  with  small 
J  retail  accounts  as  well  as  the  majors. 

j  If  you're  a  rainmaker  with  publisher 
j  aspirations,  this  could  be  the  chance 
j  you've  been  waiting  for.  This  position 
i  will  report  directly  to  the  President  of 
j  South  Jersey  Newspapers  Company,  a 
i  three-newspaper  group  in  South  Jersey 
I  which  is  port  of  MedioNews  Group, 

I  the  5th  largest  newspaper  group  in  the 
country. 

:  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  gener- 
I  ous  monthly  MBO,  full  health  and 
:  dental  plan,  car  allowance  and  a 
I  401  (k)  plan. 

j  Send  or  fax  your  resume  with  cover  let- 
I  ter  and  salary  history  directly  to  Barry 
Hopwood,  president.  South  Jersey 
Newspaper  Company,  309  South 
Brood  Street,  Woodbury,  NJ  08096. 
j  Fax  (609)  845-68 14 

I  ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  on  experi¬ 
enced,  growth-minded  advertising 
department  leader  to  direct  the  retail 
and  classified  sales  teams  of  the 
award-winning  News  West  Publishing 
group,  headquartered  in  a  unique 
desert  community  on  the  beautiful  Col¬ 
orado  River.  We're  part  of  the  Brehm 
community  newspaper  group  and 
I  we're  very  people-oriented!  How  good 
t  are  you?  If  you've  got  proven  sales  and 
i  coaching  skills,  a  successful  track 
record,  you're  charismatic,  tactfully 
I  assertive  and  desire  a  position  that 
I  could  lead  to  even  bigger  respon- 
i  sibilities,  send  your  resume,  '-'ith 
I  earning  history  and  expectations  to 
Chuck  Rathbun,  publisher,  M.V.D.N., 
P.O.  Box  21209,  Bullhead  City,  AZ 
I  86439. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  EXECUTIVES 

I  As  we  embark  on  a  major  expansion 
j  due  to  growing  revenue  we  seek  ad 
I  executives  to  join  our  dynamic  orga¬ 
nization. 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  the 
ability  to  sell  in  a  competitive  media 
market  and  have  related  experience 
and  proven  success  relevant  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  applied  for: 

I  NATIONAL  •  MAJOR  RETAIL  &  KEY 
ACCOUNTS  •  CO-OP  AND  VENDOR 
SUPPORT  SALES  &  AGENCY 
SERVICES 

j  Candidates  must  demonstrate  a  suc¬ 
cessful  track  record  in  a  competitive 
media  sales,  have  extensive  Marketing 
and  Promotions  knowledge  and 
superlative  communication  skills.  The 
successful  candidates  must  develop 
i  and  deliver  formal  Marketing  and 
Sales  presentations  that  meet  customer 
I  needs.  Must  be  able  to  work  with 
1  Market  Research  data  and  Retail  Sales 
1  potential  and  possess  a  Bachelor's 
degree  -  Business,  Marketing,  Advertis- 
I  ing  preferred.  Some  travel  and 
!  overnight  stay  will  be  necessary. 

I  LOCAL  TERRITORY  •  AUTOMOTIVE  • 

I  REAL  ESTATE  •  RECRUITMENT 
Excellent  opportunity  to  learn  and 
I  grow  in  a  large  newspaper  environ- 
I  ment.  Must  possess  a  Bachelor's 
[  degree  -  Business,  Morketing,  Advertis- 
I  ing  preferred.  The  successful  candi¬ 
dates  will  prove  to  be  extremely 
organized  and  able  to  demonstrate 
initiative  and  a  strong  >vork  ethic. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  offers  com¬ 
petitive  salaries  and  bonuses,  excellent 
benefits  and  an  environment  that 
encourages  and  rewards,  vision  and 
j  initiative.  If  you  are  interested  in  join- 
I  ing  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  send  your 
cover  letter  indicating  the  position  you 
I  are  interested  in  and  resume  to: 

Eve  Minogue 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
401  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Suite  315 
Chicago,  IL6061 1 
Fox  (312)  321-2920 
www.suntimes.com 
No  phone  colls,  please 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

!  FAX  your  ad  to  | 

I  212^92941259 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Family  owned  Ohio  doily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  (23-24M)  seeks  an  outstan¬ 
ding  candidate  for  the  position  of 
Advertising  Director.  Applicant  should 
have  a  coflege  degree  in  marketing  or 
related  fiela.  Candidate  must  have 
demonstrated  exceptional  experience 
in  sales  and  managerial  ability  and  in 
growing  advertising  revenue  at  a  daily 
newspaper.  Applicant  should  be  an 
excellent  trainer,  motivator  and  leader. 
Capable  of  rebuilding  and  developing 
a  newspaper  market  and  in  leading 
through  example.  Excellent  people 
skills,  creativity  and  ability  to  lead  in 
each  area  of  advertising. 

This  is  a  challenging  opportunity  in  a 
very  nice  community.  Salary  and  incen¬ 
tive  package  based  on  experience  and 
ability.  Competitive  benefits  package 
includes  health  care,  insurance, 
pension  and  401  (k)  plan.  Reply  to  Box 
08797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

This  small  midwestern  daily  located  30 
minutes  from  St.  Louis  is  an  excellent 
place  for  you  to  show  your  advertising 
leadership  abilities.  While  this  is  the 
top  position  in  our  ad  department, 
handling  a  short  list  of  important 
accounts  is  required. 

We  will  provide  you  with  a  good  sales 
team;  you  bring  your  we-can-do-it  atti¬ 
tude!  Show  us  your  track  record  and 
convince  us  you  have  the  leadership 
ability,  a  minimum  of  3  years  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  experience,  and  a 
tireless  work  ethic. 

Send  or  fax  resumes  with  complete 
salary  history  to: 

Bruce  E.  Coury,  Publisher 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
P.O.  Box  70 
Edwardsville,  IL  62025 

Fax:(618)656-7618 

ADVERTISING 


Advertising  Director 

National  Sales 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  is  one  of  the  nation's  most 
authoritative  newspaper  voices.  A  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  newspaper  that  reaches  1.7  million  people 
every  day,  makes  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  the  most 
widely  read  newspaper  in  the  Chicago  area  in  reader- 
ship  alone.  After  decades  of  editorial  leadership  and 
market  dominance,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
emerged  as  one  of  America’s  most  successful  brands. 
We  are  looking  for  a  high  energy,  can-do  professional 
with  a  proven  record  of  revenue  growth  to  lead  and 
direct  our  National  Sales  Department.  Major  account 
and/or  national  management  experience  is  required. 

Reporting  to  the  Vice  President  of  Sales  and  Marketing, 
the  individual  selected  will  display  extraordinary  lead¬ 
ership  skills;  establish,  meet  and  exceed  sales  goals; 
motivate  and  train  the  staff.  You  must  be  able  to  rec¬ 
ognize  market  opportunities;  work  with  market 
research  data;  plan  and  implement  strategies  that  will 
grow  revenue  and  market  share  through  advertising 
presentations,  promotions  and  niche  products.  The 
ability  to  thrive  In  a  competitive,  fast  paced  environ¬ 
ment  is  essential. 

Responsibilities  include  staff  mentoring  and  develop¬ 
ment,  increasing  sales/market  share  and  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  at  the  home  office  in  Chicago  and 
regional  offices  in  New  York.  Dallas,  Miami  and  Los 
Angeles.  You  must  possess  strong  sales  management 
skills,  a  proven  record  of  sales  management  success, 
excellent  interpersonal  skills  and  a  willingness  to  travel 
to  our  regional  offices  and  call  on  national  clients  and 
their  agencies. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  offers  a  competitive  salary, 
bonus  and  excellent  benefits  in  an  environment  that 
encourages  and  rewards  vision  and  initiative.  If  you 
are  interested  in  joining  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  send 
your  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Eve  Minoguc  -  Chicago  Sun-Times  •  401  N.  Wabash.  Ste.  315 
Chicago.  IL  60611  *  or  Fax  (312)  321-  2920  •  No  phone  calls  please 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

WWW  suntimes  com 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Cmployei 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIREaOR 
High  demographic  Westchester  (NY) 
weekly  newspaper  group  seeks 
aggressive,  results-oriented  pro¬ 
fessional  to  develop  and  enhance  new 
and  existing  advertising  products/ 
opportunities  as  well  as  manage  and 
motivate  seasoned  sales  staff.  Excellent 
people  skills,  creativity,  marketing 
savvy  and  proven  management  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Fax  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Ms.  White  (914)  725-1552. 

AUTOMOTIVE  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
The  Stuart  News,  a  Scripps  Howard 
newspaper  located  in  Southeast  Flor¬ 
ida  is  looking  for  someone  with  a  “Can 
Do”  attitude.  The  successful  candidate 
must  hove  at  least  two  years  of  outside 
classified  sales  experience  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  environment,  good 
communication,  presentation  and 
organization  skills,  be  goal  orientated, 
and  have  the  ability  to  work  under 
deadline  pressures.  A  proven  track 
record  of  increasing  sales  and  the 
ability  to  be  a  self-starter  is  required. 
Newspaper  advertising  sales  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  college  degree  preferred. 
Please  send  resume  and  income 
requirements  to  Human  Resources, 
P.O.  Box  9009,  Stuart,  FL  34995  or 
fax  to:  (561 )  220-8919.  EOE.  DFWP. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

The  Daily  News-Sun  is  a  20,000  daily 
circulation  newspaper  in  beautiful  Sun 
City,  Arizona.  We  are  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market  with  lots  of  potential.  To 
maximize  that  potential,  we  need  an 
energetic  and  aggressive  Advertising 
Director.  This  is  a  pivotal  position  that 
reports  directly  to  the  publisher. 

We  need  a  leader  with  the  vision  to 
pull  the  team  together  using  strategic 
planning,  marketing  and  advertising 
skills.  We're  looking  for  a  dynamic 
individual  with  a  minimum  of  5  years 
newspaper  management  experience 
with  a  proven  track  record  in  market¬ 
ing  and  sales.  In  return,  we  offer  the 
opportunity  to  join  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers,  owners  of  the  Daily  News-Sun,  a 
multi-billion  dollar  corporation  with  a 
competitive  salary,  bonus  and  excellent 
benefits. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Karen  Bulissa,  120  W.  1st 
Avenue,  Mesa,  AZ  85210. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Independent  group  of  paid  cammunity 
weeklies  in  upscale  New  York  suburbs 
seeks  enthusiastic  leader  to  energize 
our  sales  team.  Hire,  train,  motivate 
and  SELL.  We  are  the  class  of  a 
crowded  field.  You  must  have  proven 
ability  to  make  us  stand  out  from  the 
crowd!  Top  salary,  401  (k)  and  MBOs. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  to  Box 
08808,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  FAX 
(212)  367-9546. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Experienced  classified  manager  sought 
for  1 9,000  daily  in  high  growth 
market.  Salary,  MBO,  plus  full  benefit 
package  included.  Submit  resume, 
including  salary  history  to  Donna 
McNichol,  The  Island  Packet,  P.O.  Box 
5727,  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29938. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AUTOMOTIVE 

!  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper 
!  ranked  among  the  top  10  in  the  U.S.  is 
j  seeking  an  Automotive  Advertising 
;  Sales  Manager  for  its  dynamic  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  We  are  looking  for  a 
high  energy,  can-do  professional  with 
a  proven  record  of  revenue  growrth 
I  through  effective  leadership.  Major 
i  account  and/or  automotive  manage¬ 
ment  experience  is  required. 

The  individual  selected  will  display 
extraordinary  leadership  and  team 
building  skills;  establish,  meet  and 
exceed  sales  goals;  motivate  and  train 
the  staff.  You  must  be  able  to 
;  recognize  market  opportunities;  work 
'  with  market  research  data;  plan  and 
implement  strategies  that  will  grow 
revenue  and  market  shaie  through 
advertising  presentations,  and  product 
development.  The  ability  to  thrive  in  a 
competitive,  fast  paced  enviranment  is 
essential. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  suc- 
:  cessful  newspaper  advertising  sales 
background  and  be  extremely  skilled  in 
the  areas  of  sales  management 
practices,  account  planning,  and  busi¬ 
ness  development.  Knowl^qe  of  the 
Automotive  Industry,  including  local 
dealers  and  associations  is  a  definite 
asset. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  bonus, 
and  excellent  benefits.  Please  send 
your  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  08807,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
AND  RECENT  GRADUATES 
INTERESTED  IN  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
Here's  your  chance  to  advertise  your 
skills  across  the  nation. 

This  May,  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
unveiling  a  new  publication  called 
“Newspapers  Take  You  Places”  which 
will  serve  as  a  career  guide  for  YOU.  It 
will  include  a  Help  Wanted  section 
featuring  entry-level  jobs,  internships 
and  job  training  programs  and  a  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  section  where  YOU  can 
showcase  your  skills.  For  a  free  copy  of 
this  publication  and  more  information 
contact; 

MICHELE  APPELLO 
(2 12)675-4380  ext.  173 
michelea  @  mediainfo.com 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Manage  regional  territory  to  promote 
and  sell  USA.NET  E-mail  applications 
to  publishing  accounts  under  100,000 
circulation.  Manage  all  client  accounts 
in  defined  territory,  utilizing  customer 
support  to  track  account  performance. 
Conduct  quarterly  reviews  with  client  to 
increase  E-mail  penetration,  coordinat¬ 
ing  training  as  required.  Positions 
available  to  support  North,  East  and 
Central  regions. 

Requirements:  Newspaper  advertising 
ar  publishing  vendor  experience 
desired.  Bachelor's  degree.  5-t-  years 
sales  experience,  preferably  with  a 
broad  regional  territory. 

E-mail  resumes  to  srelyea@usa.net 
Fax  (71 9)  265-2922 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
A  40,CXX)+  award-winning  daily  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  seeks  an  experienced 
direcfor  to  lead  its  department  of 
advertising,  classified  and  production 
services.  This  key  position  will  help 
develop  the  strategic  plan  and  identify 
opportunities  for  productivity  enhance¬ 
ment  and  revenue  growth.  Top  candi¬ 
dates  need  to  demonstrate  a  strong 
understanding  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  of  relationship  sell¬ 
ing,  and  of  growth  and  business 
opportunities  in  smaller  communities. 
Applicants  also  must  demonstrate 
strong  sales  abilities  and  a  record  of 
revenue  increases,  experience  in  nego¬ 
tiation  with  major  regional  and 
national  advertising  accounts,  and  the 
ability  to  provide  training  through 
leadership.  Salary  and  bonus  incen¬ 
tives  based  on  experience  and 
performance.  Competitive  benefits 
packages  includes  401  (k)  and  stock 
purchase.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Human  Resources  Director  Marie 
LaMarche,  The  Sun,  545  5th  Street, 
Bremerton,  WA  98337  or  E-mail  to 
mlamarche@thesunlink.com.  The  Sun  is 
an  Egual  opportunity  and  drug  free 
workplace. 

PERFORAAANCE  DRIVEN 

CLASSIFIED  A4ANAGER 
Centre  Daily  Times,  State  College,  PA 

You  will  be  the  key  to  developing  new 
business  and  growing  market  share  for 
classified  advertising.  An  outgoing 
sales  personality  is  preferred,  along 
with  strong  analytical  ability. 

You  will  be  the  one  who  creates  and 
maintains  a  high  level  of  energy  and 
excitement  among  the  outside  and 
inside  classified  account  executives. 

A  good  sense  of  humor  is  required. 

You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  lead 
and  manage  change;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  exciting  than  that.  Fear¬ 
lessness  is  admired  and  preferred,  so  is 
a  strong  knowledge  of  the  Internet. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  hiring  and 
retaining  a  really  entl.usiastic  and 
driven  soles  force. 

We're  looking  for  someone  who  has  a 
significant  amount  of  classified  sales 
experience,  whether  it  be  in  inside  or 
outside  sales.  A  combination  of  the  two 
would  be  best  of  all.  Do  you  have  a 
minimum  of  three  to  five  years  in 
classified  sales,  two  years  or  more  of 
sales  management  experience?  If  yes, 
then  please  send  me  your  resume.  A  col¬ 
lege  degree  would  be  great  but  lots  of 
good  experience  can  be  just  as  great. 

The  State  College  area,  better  known 
as  Happy  Valley,  is  a  growing  market 
offering  a  high  quality  of  life,  excellent 
schools,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  beautiful  views  in  every  direction. 

The  Centre  Daily  Times  is  part  of  the 
Knight  Ridder  newspaper  group  and 
offers  excellent  benefits  and  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  We're  very  excited 
about  hearing  from  you,  please  send 
your  resume  and  cover  letter  to 

Anno  M.  Stipp 
Ad  Director 
Centre  Daily  Times 

3400  E.  College  Avenue 

State  Collie,  PA  1 6801 
E-mail  astipp@centredaily.com 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

REAL  ESTATE 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  authoritative  newspaper 
voices,  seeks  an  enthusiastic,  prog¬ 
ressive  and  dedicated  team  leader  to 
develop  our  real  estate  division.  Draw¬ 
ing  on  your  leadership  and  communica- 
tian  skills,  you  will  be  responsible  for 
growing  revenues  and  developing  strong 
sales  teams. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  advertising  sales 
background  and  be  extremely  skilled 
in  the  areas  of  sales  management 
practices,  account  planning,  and  busi¬ 
ness  development.  Knowledge  of  the 
Real  Estate  industry,  including  home 
building  and  development,  resale  and 
home  improvement  is  a  definite  asset. 
This  position  also  requires  the  ability  to 
develop  category  and  segment  strate¬ 
gic  plans,  product  development  and 
budget  management. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  offers  com¬ 
petitive  salaries  and  bonuses,  excellent 
benefits  and  an  environment  that 
encourages  and  rewards  vision  and 
initiative.  If  you  are  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  send  your 
cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Eve  Minogue 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
401  N.  Wabash,  Suite  315 
Chicago,  IL6061 1 
Fax  (3 12)  321-2920 
No  phone  calls,  please 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ART/EDfTORIAL 

HAVE  YOU  ALWAYS  WANTED  to  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  major 
redesign  with  a  top  redesigner?  Have 
you  always  wanted  to  see  your  pages 
printed  on  a  state-of-the-ort  press? 
Have  you  ever  dreamed  about  helping 
to  shape  content  in  an  exciting  new 
paper?  The  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Journal 
Star  is  getting  a  new  press,  a  new  look 
and  is  now  looking  for  a  new  copy/ 
design  editor.  The  right  person  for  this 
80,000-circulation,  morning  paper  in 
Nebraska's  capital  city  will  have  good 
command  of  language  and  AP  style,  a 
strong  eye  for  design  and  an  ability  to 
meet  deadline.  Familiarity  with 
Freehand,  Photoshop  and  Harris  and/ 
or  QuarkXPress  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Human  Resources,  Lincoln 
Journal  Star,  926  P  Street,  Lincoln  NE 
68508. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

TALENTED  DESIGNER  wanted  for  our 
top  design  position.  Assignments 
include  front  page,  special  sections, 
and  new  projects.  We  are  fully 
paginated  and  use  lots  of  color.  Expe¬ 
rienced  applicants  should  send  tear 
sheets  that  demonstrate  their  creativity 
and  knowledge.  Located  in  beautiful 
waterfront  community.  Send  resume  to 
Tom  Marquardt,  managing  editor.  The 
Capital,  P.O.  Box  911,  Annapolis,  MD 
21404. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
Art  Department  Openings 

ART  DIRECTOR:  An  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  at  one  of  the  Society  of  News 
Design's  most  recognized  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  a  creative,  organized,  self- 
directed  manager  to  lead  our  team  of 
talented  designers  and  artists.  We  are 
!  seeking  a  team-builder  who  con  com¬ 
municate  in  a  positive  manner  about 
vision  and  direction  as  well  as  the 
gritty  specifics  of  daily  design  in  a  fast- 
paced  editorial  environment.  Strong  com¬ 
mand  of  typography  is  mandatory,  os 
is  expertise  with  QixirkXPress,  Illustrator 
and  Photoshop.  Newspaper  design  and 
management  experience  preferred.  Mac 
skills  necessary. 

DESIGNER:  We  need  innovative,  risk¬ 
taking  page  designer  to  join  our 
award-winning  Art  Department.  We 
are  seeking  someone  with  a  passion 
for  creativity  who  enjoys  working  in  a 
team  situation  and  understands  the 
demands  of  daily  newspapering. 
Design  samples  must  display  a  strong 
sense  of  typography.  QuarkXPress, 
Illustrator,  and  Photoshop  mastery  a 
must.  Mac  skills  required.  Newspaper 
experience  helpful. 

INFOGRAPHICS  ARTIST:  This  is  the 
right  position  for  someone  who  con 
organize  data  and  visualize  an  out¬ 
come,  whether  for  small  deadline 
I  graphics  or  complex  special-project 
j  presentations.  We  are  seeking  someone 
j  who  is  quick,  oraanized  and  solution 
I  oriented.  Strong  QuarkXPress.  Illustrator 
I  and  Photoshop  skills  mandatory.  News- 
'  paper  or  other  editorial  deadline  expe- 
I  rience  preferred. 


Pam  Scott 

Managing  Editor/Operations 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
1 1 0  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
pams@examiner.com 

CIRCULATION 

IMMEDIATE  SALES  OPPORTUNITY 

Reputable,  effective  independent  con¬ 
tractor  needed  to  establish  door-to- 
door  neighborhood  crew  operations  to 
sell  newspaper  subscriptions  in  central 
Iowa  and  establish  kiosk  operation  at 
key  businesses  and  events. 

If  you  have  the  proven  experience  in 
selling  quality  orders,  this  is  a  great 
sales  opportunity  for  you. 

Send  information  concerning  your 
qualifications  and  order  earning 
expectations  to: 

Kathy  Krafka  Harkema 
Circulation  Sales  Manager 
The  Des  Moines  Register 
P.O.  Box  957 
Des  Moines,  lA  50304 
(515)  284-8572 
kharkema@dmreg.com 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Midwest 
AM  daily  seeks  pro  in  sales,  service 
and  management.  Five-day  daily,  no 
weekend  deliveries.  Salary  $27,000  to 
$32,(X)0  plus  sales  bonuses.  Paid 
vacation,  health  insurance,  profit  shar¬ 
ing,  holidays  off.  Send  res'.'me  and 
salary  requirements  to  Gary  Blackburn, 
Princeton  Daily  Clarion,  P.O.  Box  30, 
Princeton,  IN  47670,  (812)  385-2525, 
E-mail:  gblack@pdclarion.com 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ADVANCEMENT 

See  how  far  your  newspaper  career 
can  go  with  Boone  Newspapers,  Inc. 
See  the  JOBS  page  at  our  web  site: 

www.boonenewspopers.com _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

News  Publishing  Company  publisher  of 
the  20,000  Rome  Georgia  News- 
Tribune  and  six  community  weekly  and 
twice  weekly  newspapers  seeks  an 
experienced  Circulation  Director  of  all 
our  newspapers  and  shoppers.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  PBS  computer  systems  and 
knowledge  of  building  routers  very 
!  helpful. 

Experience  in  managing  multiple  pub¬ 
lications  thru  home  delivery  and  U.S. 
mail.  Demonstrate  ability  to  grow 
home  delivery  and  single  copy  sales. 
Also  must  be  able  to  convert  weeklies 
from  mail  to  home  delivery  with  Daily. 

News  Publishing  Company  is  located 
in  Rome,  Go.  Voted  one  of  the  10  most 
liveable  small  cities  in  America.  Grow¬ 
ing  market  in  a  great  community  about 
90  miles  from  Atlanta  and  60  miles 
from  Chattanooga,  TN.  Resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Otis  Roybon 
VP.  Operations 

News  Publishing  Company 
I  305  E.6th  Avenue 

Rome,  GA  30161 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

j  The  Monroe  Times,  a  family  owned 
I  daily  newspaper  located  in 
j  Southwestern  Wisconsin,  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  take  charge  person  to  lead 
I  our  efforts  in  implementing  home 
I  delivery  circulation  growth  while  main¬ 
taining  excellent  service  to  our  current 
I  customer  base.  The  person  we  want 
should  have  strong  communication, 
sales,  and  promotional  skills,  be  capa- 
j  ble  of  providing  leadership  by  example 
I  and  have  the  ability  to  do  what  is  takes 
j  to  help  our  company  grow. 

Experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
management  is  desired.  This  is  a 
j  hands-on  position  that  oversees  all 
aspects  of  our  circulation  department 
including  our  daily  newspaper,  TMC, 
and  mairroom  operations. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
bonus  program  with  excellent  benefits 
including  major  medical,  dental, 
401  (k)  and  profit  sharing.  Send 
resume,  including  compensation  his¬ 
tory  to: 

Monroe  Publishing,  LLC 
P.O.  Box  230 
Monroe,  Wl  53566 
j  Attn:  Carl  C.  Hearing,  Publisher 

I  THE  CHAHANOOGA  TIMES  -  FREE 
i  PRESS  has  an  opening  for  an  experi- 
!  enced  Single  Copy  Manager.  We  are 
a  75,000  daily  and  105,(XX)  Sunday 
located  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
with  a  single  copy  circulation  of 
1 8,000  daily  and  28,000  on  Sunday. 
The  selected  candidate  will  have  at 
least  3  years  management  experience 
in  single  copy,  hove  a  solid  track 
record  of  growth,  strong  leadership 
ability,  and  the  ability  to  perform  anal¬ 
ysis  on  sales  and  our  market.  Send 
resume  to:  Circulation  Director,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Publishing,  400  E.  1 1  th 
Street,  Chattanooga,  TN  37403. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DEUVERY  SERVICE  MANAGER 

The  Hartford  Courant,  a  Times  Mirror 
newspaper,  has  an  immediate  opening 
-  a  Home  Delivery  Service  Manager.  In 
this  role,  you  will  maintain  and 
improve  customer  service,  delivery  ser¬ 
vice,  collections,  independent  con¬ 
tractor  recruitment  and  circulation  cov¬ 
erage  by  directing  the  operation  of 
circulation  through  subordinate  staff. 
You  will  also  assist  circulation  man¬ 
agement  in  strategic  planning,  prablem 
identification  and  resolution.  You 
should  possess  a  four-year  college 
degree  in  finance,  businessman- 
agement,  sales  and/or  marketing, 
communication  or  equivalent  work 
experience.  You  will  olso  need  at  least 
five  years'  circulation  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  at  a  daily  newspaper,  and  at 
least  5  years  managerial/supervisory 
experience. 

We  offer  excellent  salary  and  com¬ 
pensation  plan,  401  (k)  and  benefits 
package.  Please  send  resume,  caver  let¬ 
ter,  and  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Hartford  Courant 
Employee  Services  Department 
285  Brood  Street,  Hartford,  CT  06 1 1 5 

E-mail:  hcresumes@courant.com 
Fax:  (860)520-3000 
_ EOE _ 

LOOKING  FOR  A  NEW  CHALLENGE? 
Anderson,  Randles  &  Associates  is 
asked  by  clients  to  fill  top-level  circula¬ 
tion  positions  across  the  country.  For 
consideration  for  current  or  future 
employment  opportunities,  send  your 
resume  to: 

Anderson,  Randles  &  Associates 
48  Boyo  Vista 
Larkspur,  CA  94939 
(41 5)  461 -4979  (fax)  or 
Rrandles@aol  .com 
All  resumes  held  in  strict  confidence. 

We  are  currently  conducting  two 
searches  for  Circulation  Managers  for 
smaller,  daily  properties.  Both  would 
be  ideal  for  a  sales-minded,  mid-level 
manager  ready  to  take  the  next  career 
step.  One  position  is  at  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Central  California  with  a 
salary  package  at  $50  K.  The  second 
position  is  at  a  5-day  and  weekly 
newspaper  group  in  Indiana  with  a 
salary  package  at  $30K-i-.  Both  posi¬ 
tions  offer  excellent  benefits  and  oppor- 
tunities  far  growth. _ 

SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER  -  for 
a  dynamic,  experienced  sales  leader 
able  ta  manage  phone  room,  carrier 
sales  campaigns,  direct  mail  and  apart¬ 
ment  programs  and  boost  NIE.  Plus, 
handle  retention  and  single-copy 
dealer  acquisition  and  promotion.  Great 
pay,  bonus  program  and  benefits  await 
you.  Columbia,  MO  is  one  of  America's 
best  small  university  towns.  We're  small, 
25,000  but  growing.  This  isn't  a  sleepy 
post,  but  it's  run!  We're  a  new  team  with 
supportive  owners  and  a  modern  facility. 
Contact:  Shane  Fox,  circulation  director 
asfax@tribmail.com  or  Fax:  (573)  815- 
1601. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SALES  MANAGER 

The  Journal  News  has  an  opportunity 
in  its  Circulation  Department  for  a 
manager  to  develop  programs  to  meet 
budgeted  home  delivery  objectives.  The 
successful  candidate  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  creating  telemarketing  cam¬ 
paigns,  targeting  direct  mail/single 
copy  inserts,  analyzing  volumes  and 
projections  in  home  delivery  sales  and 
knowledge  of  Lotus/WordPerfect.  This 
position  also  oversees  the  Field  Market¬ 
ing  and  Newspaper  in  Education 
divisions. 

The  Journal  News  offers  competitive 
salaries  and  generous  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  pension  and  401  (k)  plans.  We 
value  diversity  in  our  work  force  and 
encourage  those  of  diverse  back¬ 
grounds  and  those  who  share  this 
value  to  apply.  We  maintain  a  safe 
drug  free  workplace  and  pre- 
I  employment  drug  testing  is  required. 

I  For  consideration,  please  forward 
i  resume  to: 

j  The  Journal  News 

c/o  Mary  Kervick 
!  One  Gannett  Drive 

I  White  Plains,  NY  1 0604 

[  _ Fax:  (914)  696-8174 _ 

!  ZONE  4  CHAIN-OWNED  DAILY  seeks 
I  a  City  Zone  regional  manager. 

I  Supervise  district  managers  and  part- 
!  timers  in  a  fast-paced  7  day  environment. 

I  MBO  package  and  benefits.  Letter, 
resume  and  income  requirements  to  Box 
!  08810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 
i  Dominant  Zone  2  newspaper  has  out- 
I  standing  opportunity  far  seasoned 
;  telemarketer  to  manage  our  aggressive 
I  outbound  telemarketing  department. 

I  Responsible  far  vendor  contracting  and 
I  management,  database  management, 
j  cost-efficient  production,  customer 
I  satisfaction  and  all  elements  of  weekly 
'  telemarketing  campaigns  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market. 

Requires  solid  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  industry  including 
technology,  compensation  and  market 
analysis. 

We  offer  a  highly  competitive  salary, 
plus  medical,  dental,  vision,  401  (k) 
and  more.  Send  resume,  including 
salary  history  to  Box  08809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

ADVANCEMENT 

See  how  far  your  newspaper  career 
can  go  with  Boone  Newspapers,  Inc. 
See  the  JOBS  page  at  our  web  site: 

www.boonenewspopers.com _ 

!  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  needed  far 
aggressive  afternoon  paper  in  south 
Louisiana.  The  Courier,  a  New  York 
Times-owned  daily  in  Houma,  LA,  is 
looking  for  a  talented,  energetic  editor 
who  works  well  with  reporters  and 
their  copy.  Responsibilities  include 
leadership  roles  on  special  sections 
and  weekend  shifts.  Send  resume  to 
Mike  Slaughter,  executive  editor,  P.O. 
Box  271 7,  Houma,  LA  70361 .  EOE. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  LOCAL  EDITOR  far  the 
Pacific  Daily  News,  a  24,000  circula¬ 
tion  Gannett  paper  in  the  U.S.  territory 
of  Guam.  One  of  two  assistant  local 
editors  to  plan  coverage  and  coach 
bright,  enthusiastic,  but  mostly  inex¬ 
perienced  reporters.  Need  desire  to 
live  in  culturally  diverse  area.  Adven¬ 
turous  spirit  helpful;  solid  skills  and 
daily  newspaper  experience  required. 
Contact  Managing  Editor  Linda  Green 
at  lgreen@pdnguam.com  or  priority 
mail  at  P.O.  Box  DN,  Hagatna,  Guam 
96932. _ 

!  ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

[  South  Orange  County  publisher  of 
j  growing  veterinary  trade  publication 
seeks  motivated  self-starter  far  assis¬ 
tant/associate  editor  position.  You 
must  have  at  least  a  B.A.  in  journalism, 
English  or  a  related  subject,  and  a  min¬ 
imum  of  two  years  magazine,  book  or 
newspaper  editing  experience.  You 
must  be  detail  oriented  with  excellent 
I  proofing  and  copyediting  skills  and 
j  solid  writing  and  reporting  skills.  You 
I  must  be  able  to  handle  multiple  tasks 
!  and  deadlines  professionally  and 
I  gracefully.  Competence  in  Microsoft 
!  Word  and  QuarkXPress  necessary. 
Interest  in  science/business/veterinary 
medicine  a  plus.  Send  your  cover  letter 
and  resume,  along  with  salary  history 
and  references  to.  Human  Resources 
Department  3373,  P.O.  Box  6050, 
j  Mission  Viejo,  CA  92690. 

{  No  phone  calls,  please 

i  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  far  established 
newsweekly  in  San  Francisco  focusing 
1  on  transportation  and  international 
I  trade.  High  volume  of  reporting, 
j  rewrite,  and  editing.  No  relocation 
!  package.  Competitive  salary  and  full 
j  benefits  package.  Please  send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  and  salary  requirements  to: 

I  cskotnicki@primediainfo.com 

.  BEST  PAPER  OF  ITS  SIZE  in  Maryland/ 
j  Delaware  seeks  reporter  to  cover  youth 
I  issues  and  some  town  government.  We 
i  also  seek  resumes  far  possible  future 
j  openings.  Send  letter,  resume  and  3-5 
j  clips  to  Scott  Blanchard,  city  editor, 

;  Carroll  County  Times,  Westminster, 

I  MD21158. _ 

j  BUREAU  CHIEF 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers  in  Syracuse, 

I  NY,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
I  assigning  editor  to  run  one  of  our  sub- 
j  urban  news  bureaus.  Our  new  bureau 
chief  must  be  able  to  balance  daily, 
weekly,  and  Sunday  coverage  with 
enterprise  reporting,  and  must  possess 
strong  coaching  and  people  skills.  If 
j  this  describes  you,  send  a  resume  and 
j  some  tearsheets  to  Richard  A.  Sullivan, 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
j  491 5,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 

I  rsullivan@syracuse.com 


j  BUSINESS  EDITORS,  REPORTERS 
I  Internet  magazine  seeks  Europe-based 
pros  to  cover  stocks,  financials,  high 
tech.  Great  opportunity.  London, 
Paris...  Send  resume  to: 

NewsJobs@woqats.com 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSOCIATE  PRODUCER 
Ignite  Sports  Media 

Ignite  Sports  Media  is  looking  for 
Associate  Producer  candidates. 

I  Associate  Producers  will  edit  wire  copy, 
create  and  maintain  pages  on  the  web, 
crop  photos  and  write  headlines.  Night 
and  weekend  hours  can  be  expects. 
Interested?  E-mail  your  resume  to  Greg 
Shea  at  gregshea@ignitemedialcom  or: 

Fax  (847)  869-3673 

BUSINESS  JOURNAUSTS 
Globally  respected  publisher  in  the 
j  energy  industry  seeks  creative  and 
energetic  business  news  journalists  to 
:  work  in  Houston  office.  This  is  an  excit¬ 
ing  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  local 
scene  and  write  about  world  trade, 
politics,  finance  and  corporate  news. 
Our  high  cost  newsletters  span  the 
I  markets  for  oil  and  gas,  including  Latin 
j  America,  Europe,  FSU,  and  Asia.  Our 
I  coverage  is  investigative  and  intelligent 
and  our  company  is  fast-paced  and 
growing.  Position  open  far  journalist  to 
work  with  international  team  of  over 
50  bright  and  highly  skilled  journalists. 
Looking  for  journalists  with  two  or 
more  years  experience  in  business 
news.  Some  travel  possible.  Ability  to 
analyze  corporate  financials  a  plus. 
May  consider  entry-level  candidates 
with  high  GPA's.  Great  benefits.  Learn 
‘  nK)re  at  www.petroleumargus.com 
j  Send  resume,  writing  clips  and  cover 
j  letter  to  Petroleum  Argus,  4801 
Woodway  270W,  Houston,  TX  77056. 
Fax  (71 3)  968-001 5.  E-mail: 

paijobs@petroleumargus.com 


BUSINESS  VYRITER 

I  The  Northwest  Herald  in  Crystal  Lake, 
I  IL,  has  a  full-time  opening  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  writer.  Must  be  comfortable  cover- 
I  ing  Fortune  500  and  small-  to  mid- 
I  sized  companies,  smaller  “mom  and 
pop'  shops  and  various  business 
features  and  trends.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Send  resume  to:  Kevin  Polzin,  business 
editor.  The  Northwest  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
j  250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL  60039-0250. 


i  BUSINESS  REPORTER:  Sacramento 
Business  Journal  seeks  a  bright 
reporter  to  cover  agribusiness,  energy 
and  the  environment.  Resume  and  clips 
to  Lee  Wessman,  editor,  1401  21st 
Street,  Suite  200,  Sacramento,  CA 
95814.  lwessman@aniKit;/.com 


i  CITY  EDITOR:  To  guide  8  reporters, 
j  local  coverage,  on  20,000  Oregon  PM 
j  daily.  Degree,  solid  reporting,  some 
I  editing  experience  required.  Join  top 
staff  that  won  general  excellence 
award  two  years  straight.  Great  recrea¬ 
tion  area.  Send  resume  to  Editor  Bart 
Smith,  The  News-Review,  P.O.  Box 
1 248,  Roseburg,  OR  97470.  Queries: 

I  (541)957-4203 

E-moil:  bsmilh@oregonnews.com 

COPY  EDITOR  -  1 6,000  circulation,  six- 
day  daily  in  the  heart  of  Indian  Coun¬ 
try  in  gorgeous  western  New  Mexico 
i  needs  energetic  individual  with 
I  excellent  command  of  English  lan- 
I  guage  to  copy  edit  reporter's  stories, 
I  write  headlines,  assist  in  page  layout. 
Send  resume  to  John  R.  Stiles,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Gallup  Independent,  P.O. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  NM  87305,  or 
E-mail:  gallpind@cia-g.com  or 
Fax  resume  to  (505)  722-5750 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Morning  Star  of  Wilmington,  NC, 
needs  on  accomplished  journalist  to 
direct  local  and  state  news  coverage  in 
a  dynamic,  fast-growing  coastal 
region.  We  want  an  editor  with  energy 
and  leadership  for  breaking  news, 
curiosity  and  sophistication  for 
enterprise  work,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
teach  and  motivate.  Must  have  mini¬ 
mum  5  years  experience,  including 
reporting  and  local-news  editing.  Our 
City  Editor  directs  a  12-reporter  staff, 
capital  bureau  chief  and  3  assistants. 
The  Morning  Star  is  a  59,000- 
circulation  New  York  Times  Company 
paper.  Send  letter,  resume,  references 
and  samples  of  best  work  to  John 
Meyer,  managing  editor,  Wilmington 
Morning  Star,  P.O.  Box  840,  Wilm¬ 
ington,  NC  28402-0840. 

http:/ / slarnews.wilminglon.net/ 


COPY  CHIEF 

The  Albany  Herald,  a  daily  morning 
newspaper  in  Southwest  Georgia,  has 
an  opportunity  for  an  enthusiastic, 
energetic  leader  to  help  supervise  our 
10-member  news  copy  desk  with  our 
news  editor.  Accuracy,  professionalism, 
team  play,  coaching,  finding  solutions 
and  maintaining  high  standards  are 
important  to  the  person  we  seek.  Apply  to 
Jim  Hendricks,  managing  editor,  P.O.  Box 
48,  Albany,  GA  3 1 702. 

E-mail:  albanyh@surfsoulh.com 
Pre-employment  drug  test  required 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Immediate  copy  editor 
opening  in  the  furniture  capital  of  the 
world  for  candidates  who  prefer  to 
work  at  their  own  pace.  A  flair  for 
design  and  creativity  a  plus.  Duties 
include  writing  catchy  headlines,  edit¬ 
ing  wire  copy  and  using  a  keen  eye  for 
detail.  Pagination  and  daily  desk  skills 
are  preferred,  but  will  consider  excep¬ 
tional  recent  or  spring  graduates.  Send 
resume  to  Ken  Irons,  managing  editor. 
High  Point  Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  1009, 
High  Point,  NC  27261 . 

COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER 

Full-time  position  with  Capital  Press,  a 
weekly,  39,000  circulation  agricultural 
newspaper  covering  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Northern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  California.  Fastest-growing  agricul¬ 
tural  newspaper  in  the  West.  Person 
will  work  out  of  the  headquarters  in 
Salem,  Oregon,  writing,  editing  copy 
and  laying  out  pages.  We  cover  pro¬ 
duction  agriculture,  food  processing 
and  a  variety  of  agricultural  related 
issues.  Qualifications:  At  least  3  years 
news  reporting;  photography  and  com¬ 
puter  expertise  (Mac,  QuarkXPress); 
journalism  education;  agricultural  back¬ 
ground  or  familiarity  with  agriculture. 
Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  to  Carolyn  Homan,  managing 
editor,  P.O.  Box  2048,  Salem,  OR 
97308. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR:  The  Press-Enterprise  is 
a  strong  and  growing  1 67,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Inland  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  housing  is  affordable  and 
most  of  the  region's  major  attractions 
are  within  an  hour's  drive.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  experienced  copy  editor  candi¬ 
dates  for  openings  on  our  25-editor 
news  copy  desk.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  John  Gryka,  news 
editor.  The  Press-Enterprise,  P.O.  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPY  EDITOR:  Aggressive  copy  editor 
sought  for  Capita)  city  daily.  Benefits 
include  great  location  near  Delaware 
beaches,  health  and  dental  coverage, 
401  (k),  generous  time  off  policy.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  to  Andrew 
West,  managing  editor,  Delaware 
State  News,  P.O.  Box  737,  Dover,  DE 
1 9903;  or  E-mail  to: 

awesl@newszap.com 


j  COPYEDITOR 

I  A  60,000-circulation  independent 
doily  in  New  York's  Capital  Region 
I  needs  an  experienced  journalist  for 
j  traditional  rim  editing.  Strong  text  edit- 
I  ing  skills,  a  flair  for  headline  writing 
I  and  feel  for  local  news  required.  Send 
work  samples  and  resume  to  Thomas 
Woodman,  managing  editor.  The 
Daily  Gazette,  2345  Maxon  Road 
Extension,  Schenectady,  NY  1 2308. 

I  COPYEDITOR 

'  Ability  to  deal  with  both  local  and  wire 
j  copy  essential.  Opportunity  for  advan- 
I  cement  at  high-tech  16,500  7-day 
]  daily  newspaper.  Send  resume  and  non- 
I  returnable  clips  to  Carol  Talley,  editor, 
I  The  Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  130,  Carlisle, 
PA  17013.  Learn  more  about  Carlisle 
at  our  site: 

www.cumberlink.com 


j  COPYEDITOR 

j  Detroit  suburban  daily  newspaper  seek- 
j  ing  experienced  copy  editor.  30-37K, 
medical/dental  benefits.  QuarkXPress, 
daily  and  a  minimum  of  two  years 
copy  editing  and  layout  experience 
,  preferred.  Send  clips  and  resume  to: 

'  Bill  Wilson 

The  Macomb  Doily 
P.O.  Box  707 

_ Mount  Clemens,  Ml  48046 _ 

COPYEDITORS 

The  Boston  Herald  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive  copy  editor  with  sound 
news  judgment,  exceptional  work¬ 
editing  skills  and  a  knack  for  writing 
strong,  accurate  headlines.  Layout  and 
design  experience  a  must.  Atex,  QuarkX¬ 
Press  and  pagination  skills  a  plus. 
Candidates  should  have  at  least  four 
years  experience  on  the  desk  of  a  mid¬ 
sized  newspaper. 

Send  resume  and  samples  to: 

Andrew  Tomolonis 
Deputy  Managing  Editor 
Boston  Herald 
P.O.  Box  2096 
Boston,  MA  021 06-2096 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPYEDITOR 

The  Ann  Arbor  News,  one  of 
Michigan's  fastest  growing  dailies,  has 
an  opening  for  an  experienced  copy 
editor  on  its  news  desk.  The  successful 
candidate  will  join  our  desk  rotation 
handling  a  variety  of  news  and  feature 
pages  for  our  three  zoned  editions. 
We  ore  looking  for  someone  who  can 
write  crisp  headlines  and  package  late- 
breaking  stories  on  deadline.  Pagina¬ 
tion  experience  with  QuarkXPress  and 
excellent  layout  and  design  skills  are 
required.  Applicants  should  send  a 
cover  letter,  resume  and  samples  of 
their  work  to  News  Editor  Andy 
Chapelle,  340  E.  Huron  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  48106-1147.  The  Ann 
Arbor  News  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


COPYEDITOR 

York  Daily  Record,  43,000  AM  paper, 
seeks  news  copy  editor.  Want 
journalist  whose  allegiance  is  to  news 
copy,  the  page,  the  reader.  Located  in 
competitive,  growing  market,  50  miles 
north  of  Baltimore,  ^lary:  $23,166  to 
$34,710.  See  www. ydr.com;  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  work  samples:  News 
Editor,  York  Daily  Record,  P.O  Box 
151 22,  York,  PA  1 7405,  EOE. _ 

LEFTWING  EDITOR/writer  needed  for 
8,000  circulation  economics  maga¬ 
zine.  $27,500,  bonus,  bennies.  Dollars 
&  Sense,  1  Summer  Street,  Somerville, 
MA02143,  (617)628-8411. 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

DEPUTY  FEATURES  EDITOR:  The 
Gazette,  a  100,000-t-circulation  daily 
in  Colorado  Springs,  CO.,  seeks 
someone  to  oversee  a  team  of 
reporters  on  the  Lifestyle  staff.  Desire 
an  editor  who  will  be  aggressive  in 
turning  stories  off  the  news,  has  fresh 
ideas  for  both  A1  and  Lifestyle  covers, 
is  well-organized  and  is  a  top-notch 
j  line  editor.  Send  by  May  7  resume, 
three  editing  samples  showing  the 
original  and  published  versions  of  the 
stories  and  a  one  page  letter  outlining 
your  philosophy  on  what  constitutes  a 
lively  Lifestyle  section  to:  Terri  Fleming, 
managing  editor.  The  Gazette,  P.O.  Box 
1 779,  Cdorado  Spring,  CO  80901 .  No 
phone  calls  please. 


EDITOR 

Large  weekly  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
:  seelcs  an  experienced  editor  to  lead  a 
talented  staff  of  seven.  We  want  a 
j  coach  and  leader  with  good  judgement 
j  and  fine  editing  ana  writing  skills. 
References  count.  Good  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  excellent  company.  Box 
08813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  WANTED 

Nonprofit  agency  seeks  former  or  cur¬ 
rent  journalists  to  write  funding/grant 
proposals.  Southern  CA  only. 

Call  Adele  Banner  (562)  987-5722 


EDITORIAL 


Is  Looking  for  a 
Head  Sports  Writer 

Premiere  Radio  Networks  is  looking  for  that  unique  individual  who  has 
extensive  sports  knowledge  in  the  college  and  pro  levels.  Creative 
writing  ability  is  a  must  along  with  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
current  events,  movies,  politics,  television  and  music. 

If  you  have  the  skills  and  drive  to  run  with  a  national  sports  program 
originating  out  of  Los  Angeles,  send  us  your  resume.  For  the  right  team 
player  we’ll  accommodate  all  necessary  relocation  expenses  and 
provide  outstanding  compensation  and  benefits. 

We’ll  help  you  make  a  successful  transition  to  radio  from  print.  The  Jim 
Rome  Show  is  heard  in  125  markets  each  weekday.  Additionally,  Jim  is 
seen  nightly  on  Fox  Sports  Networks’  The  Last  Word. 

Inquiries  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

No  phone  calls  please. 

Send  your  resume  to: 

Ray  De  La  Garza 
Fax.  818  905-6710 

Premiere  Radio  Networks 

1 5260  Ventura  Blvd.  •  Suite  500  •  Sherman  Oaks,  CA  91403 
E.O.E.  M/F 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXCELLENT  EDITING  OPPORTUNITIES 
FEATURES  EDITOR 
EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
NIGHT  METRO  EDITOR 

The  Courier- Post,  o  100,000- 
circulation  newspaper  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  south  Jersey/Philadelphia 
market,  offers  tremendous  growth 
opportunities  for  leaders  who  wont  to 
join  o  management  team  dedicated  to 
excellence. 

FEATURES  EDITOR:  Directs  o  20- 
person  department  responsible  for  pro¬ 
ducing  vibrant  lifestyle  sections  and 
Page  1 A  enterprise.  Tne  features  editor 
also  leads  the  newspaper's  innovate  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  millennium,  including 
special  weekly  pages  and  monthly 
special  sections. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR:  Leads  a 
four-person  staff  responsible  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hard-edged,  agenda-setting 
editorial  pages.  The  right  candidate 
will  have  innovative  ideas  far  how  to 
get  readers  involved  in  good  old- 
fashioned  newspaper  crusades.  We 
want  o  hard-hitting  editor  with  attitude. 

NIGHT  METRO  EDITOR:  Serves  as  the 
No.  2  person  in  a  28  member  metro 
department,  directing  daily  nightside 
operations  and  helping  metro  editor 
with  planning  and  execution  of  daily, 
weekend  and  long-range  enterprise. 

For  all  positions,  candidates  will  have 
a  Bachelor's  degree  and  a  minimum  of 
5  years  writing  and  supervisory  expe¬ 
rience.  An  extensive  benefits  package 
is  offered  following  completion  of  a 
90-day  introductary  period.  The 
Courier-Post  is  a  Gannett  newspaper 
and  an  equal  opportuniN  employer. 
Interested  candidates  should  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Skip  Hidlay,  Courier-Post,  P.O.  Box 
5300,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034. _ 

EDITORS/REPORTERS 
Investor's  Business  Daily  continues  to 
expand  its  staff  os  its  national  audience 
grows.  Paper  seeks  experienced 
iaurnalists  ta  caver  areas  including 
business,  the  economy,  national  issues, 
computing  end  the  markets,  from  IBD 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles  and 
bureaus  in  New  York,  Silicon  Valley 
and  Washington.  News  editing  and 
copy  editing  positions  also  available  in 
Las  Angeles.  Fax  resume  and  clips  to 
Susan  Warfel,  managing  editor,  at 
(310)  577-7350.  Please  coll  (310) 
448-6373  to  confirm  receipt  of  fax. 

EDITORIAL 


Associate  Editor 

needed  by  Business  Newspaper 
Publisher  in  New  Brunswick,  NJ. 
Must  have  S  years  experience 
researching,  writing  and  editing 
material  for  article  covering  utili¬ 
ties,  shipping/port  issues,  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  issues.  Bachelor’s  in  Joum^- 
ism,  Business  or  Economics 
required  (Masters  degree  with  3 
years  experience  also  acceptable).  ; 
Respond  to:  Human  Resource 
Department,  Snowden  Publica¬ 
tions,  104  Church  Street,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ  08904. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 

I  The  Florida  Catholic,  the  official  news- 
j  paper  of  five  Florida  dioceses  and  the 
i  Archdiocese  of  Miami,  seeks  an 
;  editor/general  manager  ta  lead  the 
largest  IJ.S.  Catholic  newspaper  with  a 
weekly  circulatian  of  1 42,000.  The  suc- 
j  cessful  candidate  will  have  a  strong 
!  background  in  editorial  and  business 
j  operations  of  a  newspaper  as  well  as 
ability  to  work  well  with  peaple. 

'  The  editor/general  manager  is 
:  responsible  for  leading  a  20-person 
.  central  staff  and  six  bureau  editors. 
The  position  acts  as  a  liaison  between 
the  executive  board  and  the  staff  and  is 
responsible  for  the  financial  operation 
of  the  newspaper. 

Requirements  include:  Bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism  and  five  years 
experience,  ability  to  represent 
!  teaching  and  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
i  faith.  Macintosh  and  Pagemaker  expe¬ 
rience  helpful. 

Send  resume,  writing  samples  and 
three  references  to  Bill  Urbanski,  com¬ 
munications  director.  Diocese  of  St.  1 
Petersburg,  P.O.  Box  40200,  St. 
Petersburg,  FL  33743-0200.  Deadline: 

‘  May  1 . 


EDITOR 

Sauth  Orange  County  publisher  of 
veterinary  trade  and  professianal 
journalists  is  loaking  for  an  experi- 
'  enced,  professional  editar.  You  must 
I  have  at  least  a  B.A.  in  journalism, 
English  or  a  related  subject,  and  be  pro¬ 
ficient  in  QuarkXPress  and  Microsoft 
Word.  Your  publishing  experience 
should  include  at  least  two  years  as  a 
top-level  editor  of  technical  ar  peer- 
:  reviewed  journals.  You  must  be 
organized,  able  to  multi-task  and  work 
effectively  under  tight  deadlines.  Expe- 
;  rience  with  or  interest  in  veterinary  ar 
'  human  health  industry  will  make  you 
:  the  perfect  candidate.  Send  your  cover 
letter  and  resume,  alang  with  salary 
history  and  references  to.  Human 
Resources  -  Dept  3352,  P.O.  Box 
6050,  Mission  Viejo,  CA  92690. 

i  No  phone  calls,  please 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 

The  Ypsilanti  Press  edition  of  The  Ann 
Arbor  News  has  an  opening  for  an 
education  reporter.  Education  is  a  high 
priority  in  our  community,  and  we  are 
loaking  for  an  aggressive,  enterprising 
reporter  who's  up  to  the  challenge. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  1-3  years  of 
reporting  experience,  preferably  cover¬ 
ing  urban  schools.  We  are  loaking  for 
someone  with  the  ability  to  our  take 
schoal  coverage  beyond  meetings  and 
press  releases  and  show  readers 
what's  really  happening  in  public  edu- 
cotian.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Managing  Editor  Tony  Dear- 
ing,  340  E.  Huron  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48106-1  147.  The  Ann  Arbor  News  is 
an  Equal  Oppartunity  Employer. 

We  cannof  all  be  masters. 

William  Shakespeare 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

j  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

j  Connect  Savannah,  a  new  65,000  dis- 
^  tribution  weekly  newspaper  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  is  seeking  an  Executive 
Editor.  Individual  must  be  able  to 
manage  a  highly  skilled  news  staff, 

!  write  and  edit  in-depth  magazine  style 
I  pieces  abaut  issues  affecting  this  cam- 
munity.  This  newspaper  in  not  about 
j  old  traditional-style  news,  it  is  new, 
fresh  and  bold.  If  you  ore  creative, 
rabid  about  accuracy,  willing  to  go 
behind  the  headlines,  enjoy  competi¬ 
tion,  and  capable  of  interacting  closely 
with  the  community,  send  your  resume 
1  to  Editor,  Morris  Newspaper  Corpora¬ 
tion,  P.O.  Box  8167,  Savannah,  GA 
31412. 


GETCONNEQED 
with  MSNBC  on  the  Internet 

We  are  seeking  an  innovative  individ¬ 
ual  with  a  passion  for  journalism  and 
technology  to  join  our  interactive  news 
team  in  Redmond,  Washington,  or  in 
our  Washington,  DC  bureau. 

PRODUCER/WRITER 
You  will  write  original  stories  for 
MSNBC  daily  news;  stay  informed  of 
critical  beats;  rewrite  wire  stories;  pro¬ 
duce  multi-media  elements;  and 
occasionally  act  as  daily  news  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Requires  a  BA/BS  in  liberal  arts  or 
journalism,  or  equivalent  and  5-f  years 
working  for  o  print  or  online  news 
organization  as  o  reporter  or  editor. 
Must  also  have  an  understanding  of 
online  journalism  multimedia,  and  pro¬ 
ven  editing  and  writing  skills. 

Please  forward  resume/cover  letter  to 
MSNBC  on  the  Internet/EPI  128,  One 
Microsoft  Way,  Building  25N,  Red¬ 
mond,  WA  98052-6399.  E-mail: 
jobs@msnbc.com  (Pleose  reference  job 
code  EPl  1 28).  MSNBC  values  diversity 
in  its  work  place  and  is  committed  to 
equal  opportunity. 

MSNBC  on  the  Internet 
msnbc.com 


FEATURES  WRITER 

Wanted:  an  accamplished  reporter 
who  can  ferret  out  a  dispute  in  the 
local  arts  community,  capture  the 
essence  af  a  performer  in  a  profile  and 
bring  a  fresh  approach  to  conventional 
feature  topics,  food,  fashion,  home, 
health,  teen  issues.  In  short,  a  features 
writer  who  combines  dogged  reporting 
with  a  touch  of  whimsy.  If  your  writing 
immediately  suggests  ta  readers  thot 
they  will  get  more  enjoyment  out  of 
your  story  thon  anything  else  in  the 
newspaper,  then  this  is  the  jab  for  you. 
Send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and  wark 
samples  to  John  Murphy,  The 
Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  1450,  60  Main 
Street,  Brockton,  MA  02303. _ 


MOVING  to  San  Francisca?  We  have 
a  full-time  writer/ reporter's  job  open 
on  o  Jewish  weekly.  Newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Clips,  resume  ta 
JBNC,  225  Bush  Street,  Suite  #1480, 
San  Francisca,  CA  941 04. 

woody@jbnc.com  or 
fax  (41 5)  263-7223 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

INTERNET  SENIOR  EDITORS/ 
PRODUCERS 

Leading  internet  site  focusing  on  Out¬ 
door  Recreation/Active  Travel  has  job 
openings  at  several  levels  for  editors/ 
producers.  Duties  include  edit/ write 
articles,  produce/ manage  content 
areas.  All  positians  require  excellent 
writing  skills,  priar  editing/journalism 
experience  and  good  HTML  skills. 
Website  production  experience  is  a 
plus.  Interest  in  outdoor  recreation/ 
active  travel  is  essential.  Fax/E-mail 
resume  to  (718)  857-3026/ 

billg@gorp.com 


LOOKING  FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
AND  RECENT  GRADUATES 
INTERESTED  IN  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
Here's  your  chance  to  advertise  your 
skills  across  the  nation. 

This  May,  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
unveiling  o  new  publication  called 
“Newspapers  Take  You  Places”  which 
will  serve  as  a  career  guide  for  YOU.  It 
will  include  o  Help  Wanted  section 
featuring  entry-level  jobs,  internships 
and  job  training  programs  and  o  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  section  where  YOU  con 
showcase  your  skills.  For  o  free  copy  of 
this  publication  and  more  information 
contact; 

MICHELE  APPEUO 
(212)675-4380  ext.173 
michelea  @  mediainfo.com 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED 
Responsible  for  all  aspects  of  daily  cov¬ 
erage  for  Kodiak  Island.  Editing  and 
layout  of  daily  newspaper  plus  special 
editions.  Must  have  daily  newspaper 
experience  or  weekly  editor  experi¬ 
ence.  In  addition,  must  have  good 
managerial  skills  and  work  well  with 
staff.  Contact  Asa  Cole,  publisher, 
1419  Selig  Street,  Kodiak,  Alaska 
9961 5  or: 

(907)  486-3227  or  E-mail 
kodiak@newsminer.com 


AAANAGING  EDITOR 

Adventurous  pro  needed  to  help  write 
and  edit  the  Adirondack  Explorer.  This 
fast-growing  regional  newspaper  cov¬ 
ers  the  people,  politics  and  natural 
glories  of  the  East's  great  wilderness 
park.  Wonderful  place  to  live.  Rare 
opportunity  for  rapid  advancement. 
Write  Dick  Beamish,  publisher,  36 
Church  Street,  Saranac  Lake,  NY 
12983. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  -  The  Enterprise 
Mountaineer,  a  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  tri -weekly  newspaper  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  leader  for  its  award 
winning  10-person  writing,  editing  and 
community  oriented  leadership  skills. 
Photography,  layout/design  skills  a 
plus.  Excellent  work  environment  with 
good  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Editor 
Position,  The  Enterprise  Mountaineer, 
P.O.  Box  129,  Waynesville,  NC 
28786. 
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EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR;  Zone  3  daily 
seeks  Number  2  person  committed  to 
local  news.  Successful  candidate  will 
help  guide  19-persan  news  staff  and 
even  cover  stories  when  needed,  do 
pagination  and  editing  daily.  We  need 
a  leader  who  can  wark  well  alar.e,  and 
also  as  a  team  with  the  editor  and 
management.  Send  resume  ta  Box 
0881 1 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  Monterey  County's 
alternative  weekly,  seeks  sharp,  detail- 
oriented  person.  Must  be  strong  writer 
who  can  assign  and  edit  news  staries, 
news  features  and  cover  stories.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  investigative  reporting  and 
FOI  searches  a  plus.  Resume,  clips,  let¬ 
ter  to  Bradley  Zeve,  668  Williams 
Avenue,  Seaside,  CA  93955  or  E-mail 
to  bradley@coaslweekly.com 

OPELIKA-AUBURN  NEWS  is  seeking 
an  energetic  editor  to  lead  an  excellent 
news  team.  The  right  editor  will  possess 
keen  news  judgment,  exceptional 
coaching  skills  and  have  a  good  eye 
for  design.  We  need  an  editor  who 
listens  to  readers  and  cores  about  them 
and  understands  market-driven  pro¬ 
ducts.  Our  editor  is  part  of  our  man¬ 
agement  team,  and  develops  a 
department  marketing  plan.  Qualified 
candidates  must  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  proficiency  in  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  and  at  least  five  years 
newsroom  experience.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package,  includ¬ 
ing  401  (k).  We  are  part  of  a 
multibillion-dollar  corporation  with 
opportunities  to  advance  within  it. 
Send  resume  to  Graham  P.  Annett, 
publisher,  Opelika-Auburn  News,  P.O. 
Drawer  2208,  Opelika,  AL  36801 . 

Fax:  (334)749-1228 


PAGE  DESIGNER  to  join  nine-member 
design  desk.  Design  experience,  QuarkX¬ 
Press  and/or  Baseview  pagination 
system  experience  a  plus,  but  not 
required.  Northeastern  7-day  PM  Ohio 
newspaper  (Sunday  AM)  between 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.  Successful 
candidote  will  design  and  paginate 
inside  pages,  some  outside  and  inside 
section  fronts  (Sports,  Local,  Pulse,  Busi¬ 
ness,  etc.)  and  inside  pages.  Mail 
resume,  work  samples  and  reference  to 
Mike  Braun,  design  desk,  The  Vin¬ 
dicator,  P.O.  Box  780,  Youngstown, 
OH  44503.  For  questions, 

E-mail  bronzer@aol.com 


REPORTER  SOUGHT  FOR  Northern 
Virginia  Daily,  a  regional  AM  daily  in 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Beat's  focus  is  on 
county  government,  but  also  includes 
courts,  education,  features  and  break¬ 
ing  news.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
person  seeking  entry-level  position  or 
wanting  to  join  the  reporting  team  of 
the  most  honored  small  daily  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Highly  competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Joe  Strohmeyer,  managing 
editor.  Northern  Virginia  Daily,  P.O. 
Box  69,  Strasburg,  VA  22657;  or  fax 
to  (540)  465-9388. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PLAY  AT  THE  BEACH, 

WORK  AT  THE  PILOT 
The  Virginian-Pilot,  a  200,000  daily 
and  235,000  Sunday  in  the  Norfolk- 
Virginia  Beach  area,  is  looking  for  a 
copy  editor  for  its  night  news  desk.  We 
need  an  editor  who  shows  a  mastery  of 
the  language  and  knows  how  to  make 
art  and  text  work  together  to  engage  j 
readers.  We  offer  a  newsroom  in 
which  the  desk  is  respected  and  copy 
editors  are  expected  to  voice  their 
views  on  story  content,  play  and  pres¬ 
entation.  This  growing  region  offers  an 
oceanfrant  resort,  the  Chesapeake  Boy, 
vast  Navy  bases,  a  diverse  culture, 
museums,  the  Outer  Banks,  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  Jamestown,  the  Great  Dis¬ 
mal  Swamp  and  a  clase  proximity  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  3  hours  away.  Con¬ 
tact  Leslie-Jean  Thornton,  copy  desk 
chief.  The  Virginian-Pilot,  150  West 
Brambleton  Avenue,  Norfolk,  VA 
23510,  (757)446-2290. _ 


REPORTER  needed  at  20,000  Virginia 
PM.  Covers  news,  features  for  paper 
that  thrives  on  local  news.  Send  clips, 
resume  to  Ginny  Wray,  editor, 
Martinsville  Bulletin,  P.O.  Box  3711, 
Martinsville,  VA  24115. 


REPORTERS  -  Aggressive,  energetic 
individuals  needed  ta  cover  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  Navajo  and  Zuni  nation  news 
for  six-day  daily  in  the  heart  of  Indian 
Country  in  gorgeous  western  New 
Mexico.  Will  consider  recent  grads. 
Send  resume  and  three  clips  to  John  R. 
Stiles,  managing  editor,  Gallup  Inde¬ 
pendent,  P.O.  Box  1210,  Gallup,  NM 
87305,  ar  E-mail  to; 

gallpind@cia-g.com  or  fax: 

(505)  722-5750 


REPORTERS 
FEATURE  WRITER 

The  Standard-Examiner,  a  65,(XX)- 
circulotion  daily  serving  four  counties 
just  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is 
looking  for  two  aggressive  reporters  to 
join  its  local  government  reporting 
team.  Three  years  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Zone  7,  8,  or  9  applicants  only. 
We're  also  looking  for  a  versatile, 
creative,  enthusiastic  writer  for  our  Life 
section  who  is  interested  in  theater  cov¬ 
erage.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Ron 
Thornburg,  managing  editor,  P.O.  Box 
951,  OgdOT,UT  84403. _ 


REPORTER 

The  Rapid  City  Journal,  circulation 
34,(XX),  seeks  an  experienced  natural 
resources  and  environmental  reporter 
to  serve  western  South  Dakota  and 
northeastern  Wyoming.  We  need 
someone  to  dig  into  complicated  issues 
involving  growth,  logging,  mining, 
public-land  recreation  -  and  their 
regulation  -  and  make  compelling  and 
understandable  stories  for  everyday 
readers.  Some  general  assignment. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Rapid  City 
Journal,  507  Main  St.,  Rapid  City,  SD 
57701 ,  or  fax  to  (605)  394-8446.  The 
Rapid  City  Journal  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


REPORTER 

The  Vindicator,  a  90,(X)0  PM  doily,  is 
looking  for  on  experienced,  self- 
motivated  reporter  to  tackle  the  highly 
energized  news  environment  of  north¬ 
east  Ohio.  If  you've  got  solid  reporting 
and  writing  skills,  an  interest  in  data- 
based  reporting  and  a  knack  for  meld¬ 
ing  words  with  graphics  and  pictures, 

I  send  cover  letter,  resume  ancf  clips  to 
Anthony  G.  Paglia,  senior  regional 
editor.  The  Vindicator,  P.O.  Box  780, 
Youngstown,  OH  44501-0780.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED  at  Kodiak 
Daily  Mirror.  Duties  include  covering 
local  sports  events,  layout  and  edit 
daily  sports  page,  assist  staff  and 
operate  camera.  Must  be  able  to  work 
flexible  schedule  and  have  experience 
reporting  for  cfaily  or  weekly  paper.  Sub¬ 
mit  resumes  to  Asa  Cole  at  Kodiak 
Daily  Mirror,  1419  Selig  Avenue, 
Kodiak,  AK  9961 5,  or  Email: 

kodiak@newsminer.com 
Or  call  (907)486-3227 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  multi-talented 
individual  to  turn  5-person  department 
in  Zone  5  into  the  talk  of  the  state/ 
region.  We're  looking  for  candidates 
who  possess  strong  people  skills, 
realize  the  importance  of  local  copy, 
have  experience  in  management, 
leadership,  writing,  layout  and  design 
and  who  understand  there's  more  to 
sports  than  covering  games.  If  this  is  a 
challenge  you're  interested  in,  send 
resume,  writing,  layout  samples  to  Box 
08806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  ADVANCED  Interactive  Media 
Group,  L.L.C.,  www.group-aim.com  is 
looking  for  a  journalist  with  excellent 
research,  writing,  computer  and 

administrative  skills.  Position  based  in 
Orlando,  FL.  E-mail  letter  and 

appended  resume,  text  only,  to 
pzollmcin@aol.com 


EDITORIAL 


NewTimes 

IS  GROWING  AND  IN  SEARCH  OF  EDITORS. 

New  Times  publishes  magazine-style  weekly  newspapers  -  covering  local 
news  and  features,  restaurants  and  sports,  film  and  music  -  in  Phoenix. 
Denver.  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 
Cleveland  and  St.  Louis.  Dur  stories  inform  and  entertain  readers, 
provoke  strong  reactions,  and  win  national  awards.  We  are  accepting 
applications  now  for  the  following  fulltime  editing  positions 
(the  interview  process  will  include  a  test): 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

PHOENIX.  HOUSTON.  CLEVELAND  AND  ST.  LOUIS 

This  position  requires  fine  writing  and  editing  skills  and  the  ability  to 
help  staffers  produce  superior  stories.  The  managing  editor  also 
supervises  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  editorial  department. 
Houston  candidates  should  have  a  strong  feature/arts  background: 
Phoenix  and  St.  Louis  candidates  should  be  well  grounded  in  news: 
Cleveland  applicants  must  have  experience  in  both  features  and  news. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
FT.  LAUDERDALE 

We  are  looking  for  an  editor  with  a  strong  news  background  who  can 
craft  a  compelling  narrative  and  work  well  with  writers. 

MUSIC  EDITOR 
DENVER 

This  job  entails  planning/editing  a  music  section,  hiring  freelancers 
and  writing  a  local  music  column  as  well  as  non-music  features. 

CALENDAR  EDITOR 
OAUAS 

We  need  a  writer  with  a  distinctive  voice  and  broad  cultural 
interests  to  organize  and  write  a  weekly  entertainment  calendar 
and  report  on  the  arts. 

New  Times  offers  competitive  salaries  and  benefits,  interested 
candidates  shouid  send  cover  letter,  r6sum6  and  clips  to: 

Christine  Brennan 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

To  learn  more  about  New  Times,  visit  our  website  at 

www.nawtimas.com. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Ft.  Lauderdole, 
Cleveland  and  St.  Louis.  We  publish 
in-depth,  well-crafted  stories  that 
explore  the  issues,  events  and 
personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  for 
news  writers  in  Miami,  Phoenix,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Denver  and  Dallas.  New  Times  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  diverse  workforce 
and  acknowledges  the  needs  of 
employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits... and  all  the  space  you  need  to  put 
the  news  in  perspective  and  tell  a  good 
story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls  or  E-mail,  please)  to: 

Christine  Brennan 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  802 1 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three,  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 

SMALL  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  DAILY  In 
growing  market  seeks  city  reporter. 
Newspaper  experience  required.  Call 
executive  editor,  (941 )  294-7731 . 

EOE. 


_ EDITORIAL _ I 

SCIENCE  RESEARCHER/WRITER  j 
sought  for  large-circulation  health  I 
newsletter  published  by  national  non-  [ 
profit  consumer  group.  Good  reporting 
skills  and  ability  to  research  and  write  | 
articles  on  tight  deadlines  are  crucial,  j 
Must  also  be  able  to  rewrite  material 
produced  by  researchers  and  make  the  [ 
science  come  alive.  Must  have  3  to  5  j 
years'  experience  in  science  writing  for  | 
a  major  newspaper,  magazine,  or  wire  | 
service  for  the  lay  public.  Salary  com-  i 
petitive  with  for-profit  publications.  ! 
Send  letter,  resume,  and  samples  of  non-  j 
technical  writing  to  CSPI  EP:NAW,  ! 
1 875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.  j 
#3(X),  Washington  D.C.  20009. _  1 

SPORTS  EDITOR  j 

The  Odessa  American,  a  28,0(X)  morn-  j 
ing  daily  in  West  Texas,  is  looking  for 
a  sports  editor  to  manage  five-person  | 
staff.  Duties  include  supervising  cov-  ! 
erage  of  two  local  high  schools,  two  col¬ 
leges  and  two  professional  sports 
teams,  as  well  as  extended  coverage  of  ^ 
18-county  area.  Candidate  must  have 
daily  newspaper  experience  as  a 
sports  editor  or  assistant  sports  editor. 
Pagination  skills  and  knowledge  of 
Microsoft  Word  and  QuarkXPress  are  i 
desirable.  Send  resume,  work  samples  j 
to  Gary  Newsom,  editor,  222  E.  4th  j 
Street,  Odessa,  TX  7976 1 .  i 


j  SPORTS  REPORTER  with  interest  and  ■ 
j  skills  in  covering  variety  of  sports  ; 
i  sought  by  50,000  circulation  Texas  ! 
AM  with  five  colleges  and  70  high 
schools  in  its  market.  Must  be  able  to 
cover  several  beats,  write  features  and 
columns  and  cover  games  on  deadline. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references  to 
Editor  James  H.  Denley,  Abilene 
Reporter-News,  100  Cypress  Street,  1 
!  Abilene,  TX  79601.  E-mail: 
j  denleyj@abinews.com 

i  THE  BOND  BUYER,  a  NY-based  daily  | 
j  newspaper  seeks  experienced  reporter  i 
to  cover  government  finance,  bond  j 
underwriting  and  investment  com-  1 
munity  for  Midwest  Bureau  in  Chicago,  i 
Send  five  clips  and  resume  to  Yvette  i 
Shields,  bureau  chief.  The  Bond  Buyer, 
100  South  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  IL 
60606  or  fax  (3 1 2)  629-0949. 


Don’t  miss  the  Help  Wanted 
ads  in  this  week’s 

NEWSPAPER  WORKPLACE 
&  EMPLOYMENT 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  DENVER  POST 

Colorado's  only  statewide  newspaper, 
with  more  than  half  a  million  circula¬ 
tion  on  Sunday,  is  seeking  a  Business 
News  reporter  for  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  business  beat.  The  successful 
applicant  will  have  o  business¬ 
reporting  background  and  skill  in 
explaining  complex  issues  to  the  aver¬ 
age  reader. 

Send  clips  that  show  both  reporting 
and  writing  ability,  and  resume,  to: 

Business  Editor  Dan  Meyers 
The  Denver  Post,  1 560  Broadway, 

Denver,  CO  80202 
E-mail:  business@denverpost.com 

SPORTS  OPENING 

The  Springfield  News-Sun,  a  34,000 
AM  Ohio  daily  located  between  Col¬ 
umbus  and  Dayton,  whose  staff  has 
received  state  and  national  Associated 
Press  sports  awards  in  the  1 990s,  has 
an  opening  in  its  Sports  department. 
Candidates  must  possess  strong  writing 
skills,  understand  the  importance  of 
local  copy,  and  have  experience  in 
pagination  as  each  member  of  the  five- 
person  staff  occasionally  has  the 
responsibility  of  being  in  charge  of  the 
department  on  a  nightly  basis.  The 
work  week  (37.5  hours),  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  package  (401  (k),  personal  days, 
birthday,  holidays,  etc.)  are  very  com¬ 
petitive.  Send  resume,  writing  and 
layout  samples  to  Jack  Bianchi,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Springfield  News-Sun,  202 
N.  Limestone  Street,  Springfield,  OH 
45503.  Phone:  (937)  328-0362. 

THE  BURLINGTON  FREE  PRESS,  Ver¬ 
mont's  largest  daily,  is  looking  for: 
METRO  EDITOR:  Oversee  1 5  reporters 
and  editors.  Needed:  a  strong  sense  of 
story  and  planning;  ability  to  coach 
reporters,  delegate,  juggle  competing 
priorities,  coordinate  with  graphics/ 
photo.  We  need  someone  who  con  grow 
and  help  others  grow  while  deliver¬ 
ing  sharp,  consistent  coverage  of  key 
communities,  subject  areas.  Strong 
writing,  management  experience  essen¬ 
tial. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST:  All-purpose  designer 
to  provide  information  graphics,  illus¬ 
trations,  some  page  design.  Mac  expe¬ 
rience,  knowledge  of  Freehand,  Quark¬ 
XPress,  Photoshop  required. 

Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Can¬ 
dace  Page,  managing  editor.  The  Burl¬ 
ington  Free  Press,  P.O.  Box  10,  Burl¬ 
ington,  VT  05402. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC,  a  weekly  journal 
of  opinion,  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor/proofreader.  Send 
a  resume  and  a  cover  letter  to  The 
New  Republic,  Attn:  Copy-editor  posi¬ 
tion,  1220  19th  Street,  NW,  Suite 
600,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

THE  TAIPEI  TIMES  is  looking  for  copy 
editors.  Mandarin  not  necessary.  Pay 
is  $25,000-30,(300.  Air  ticket  and 
transition  housing  provided.  We  are 
also  looking  for  a  features  writer. 
Fluency  in  Mandarin  required.  The 
Taipei  Times  will  be  an  English  lan¬ 
guage  general-interest  newspaper 
launched  this  summer  by  the  Liberty 
Times,  Taiwan's  largest  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  daily.  Applicants  must  have  at 
l^st  two  years  experience.  Send 
inquiries  to: 

Mike  Clendenin  Wurdman@ficnet.net 


I  _ EDITORIAL _ 

I  THE  FLINT  (Ml)  JOURNAL,  a  98,000- 
{  circulation  PM  daily  about  an  hour 
north  of  Detroit,  is  seeking  experienced 
reporters  who  value  enterprise  report¬ 
ing.  If  you  have  clips  that  demonstrate 
you  consistently  can  dig  up  news  on 
your  beat  and  spat  and  analyze 
trends,  we  want  to  see  them.  We  have 
one  opening  on  our  government/ 
politics  team  and  a  second  for  an 
enterprise  cops  reporter.  Send  applica¬ 
tions  and  samples  of  your  work  to 
Brooke  Rausch,  metro  editor.  The  Flint 
Journal,  200  E.  First  Street,  Flint,  Ml 
48502.  No  phone  calls,  please _ 

THE  NORTH  JERSEY  HERALD  & 
NEWS,  a  50,000  daily  just  1 5  minutes 
from  the  George  Washington  Bridge, 
seek  a  sports  editor  to  lead  a  staff  of 
12  in  telling  the  story  of  sports  in  our 
communities.  For  us,  the  state  high 
schoal  foatball  champianship  held  just 
I  down  the  road  in  Giants  Stadium  is 
every  bit  as  important  as  the  pro 
games  played  there.  We  want  an 
innovative  pro  with  substantial  experi¬ 
ence,  including  at  least  three  years  as 
a  supervisor.  Send  your  resume, 
references,  salary  history  and  work 
samples  to  Scott  West,  managing 
editor.  North  Jersey  Herald  &  News, 

'  988  Main  Avenue,  Passaic,  NJ  07055. 

i  THE  PEKIN  DAILY  TIMES,  an  award¬ 
winning  1 5,(XX)  six-day  PM  daily  near 
I  Peoria,  IL  seeks  a  highly-mativated 
reporter  to  join  our  four-reporter  desk. 
Applicants  may  be  talented  recent 
graduates  or  seasoned  journalists. 
Superior  writing  and  reporting  skills 
required.  A  Master's  degree  in  journal- 
j  ism  is  preferred  but  not  required. 

Interest  in  learning  online  publishing 
I  and/or  pagination  a  plus. 

Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Editor  Joel  Steinfeldt,  Daily  Times,  P.O. 
Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61 555. 

THE  POTOMAC  NEWS,  a  medium 
size  daily  in  Northern  Virginia,  seeks 
j  to  fill  the  positions  of  Sports  and  News 
Copy  Editor.  Candidates  must  have 
good  news  sense,  extensive  sports 
I  knowledge  and  strong  editing  skills, 
j  QuarkXPress  experience  essential.  Please 
!  send  cover  letter,  resume,  references 
I  and  pages  to  David  Fawcett,  editar, 
i  Potomac  News,  P.O.  Box  2470, 
j  Woodbridge,  VA  22193. _ 

!  VERSATILE  COPY  EDITOR  needed  for 
suburban  Philadelphia  daily.  Some  edit¬ 
ing  experience  a  plus,  good  grammar, 
language  skills  vital.  Contact  Jackie 
Massott,  night  editor,  8400  Route  1 3, 
Levittown,  PA  1 9057. 


Your  communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 
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CLASSIFIED 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  RUTLAND  DAILY  HERALD,  the 
state  newspaper  of  mid-Vermont,  has 
the  following  openings: 

WIRE  AND  WEB  EDITOR  -  Edit 
national  and  world  pages  for  the  daily 
paper  and  edit  content  for  some  of  our 
web  pages.  This  is  a  unique  opportu¬ 
nity  at  an  independent  newspaper 
dedicated  to  high  quality  journalism  in 
the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Knowledge  of  Northeast  a  plus.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  sample  pages  to 
John  Van  Hoesen,  managing  editor. 

REPORTER  -  Cops,  courts,  and  the  law. 
Join  our  enthusiastic  news  team  and 
cover  this  dynamic  beat  for  the  Rutland 
Herald's  city  desk.  Be  eager  to  get 
the  big  story  and  willing  to  do  the 
everyday  work  it  takes  to  get  it.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Jo-Anne 
A\acl<enzie,  city  editor. 

Rutland  Herald 
P.O.Box  668 
Rutland,  VT  05702 

NENA  Merit  Award, 
Newspaper  of  the  Year 

THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE,  New  Orleans' 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  newspaper, 
seeks  a  reporter  for  its  Capital  Bureau 
in  Baton  Rouge  to  cover  the  Legislature, 
state  agencies  and  policy  issues.  The 
newspaper  values  reporters  who  can 
understand  and  clearly  explain  com¬ 
plicated  issues  and  political  maneuver- 
ings  to  our  readers. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Lynn  Cun¬ 
ningham,  assistant  to  the  editor.  The 
Times-Picayunne,  3800  Howard  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


THE  VALLEY  NEWS  DISPATCH,  a  7- 
day  newspaper  in  the  suburban  Pit¬ 
tsburgh  market,  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced,  self-starter  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years  experience.  If  you're  good  at 
turning  over  rocks  and  then  turning  it 
into  a  good  story,  this  job  is  for  you. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Richard  A.  Monti 
Valley  News  Dispatch 
2 1 0  Fourth  Avenue 
Tarentum,  PA  1 5084 


WEB  PRODUCER 

Manage  content  production  of  Intuit's 
small  business  web  site.  Responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  programming;  writ¬ 
ing  content;  working  with  engineering 
and  production  groups  to  update  site. 
Should  have  a  passion  for  small  busi¬ 
ness,  3+  years  in  journalism,  software 
or  web  development  or  other  media 
development/production,  basic  web 
technical  skills.  Should  be  comfortable 
with  an  unstructured  process  and  be 
highly  flexible.  Please  send  your 
resume  to  intuitcareers@intuit.com  or 
fax  (650)  944-6644. 


WEB  CONTENT  PRODUCER 
Writer  who  knows  how  to  write  and 
organize  content  for  a  Web  site. 
Research-oriented  person  who  can 
inform  and  instruct  users  on  full  range 
of  topics  of  use  to  financial  planners. 
Great  start-up  opportunity  in  estab¬ 
lished  company.  Fox  or  Email: 

catherine.sherwood@tfn.com 

(212)765-6123 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
LOOKING  FOR  COUEGE  STUDENTS 
AND  RECENT  GRADUATES 
INTERESTED  IN  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

Here's  your  chance  to  advertise  your 
skills  across  the  nation. 

This  May,  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
unveiling  a  new  publication  called 
“Newspapers  Take  You  Ploces"  which 
will  serve  as  a  career  guide  for  YOU.  It 
will  include  a  Help  Wanted  section 
featuring  entry-level  jobs,  internships 
and  job  training  programs  and  a  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  section  where  YOU  can 
showcase  your  skills.  For  a  free  copy  of 
this  publication  and  more  information 
contact 

MICHELE  APPEILO: 

(2 12)675-4380  ext.  173 
michelea  @  mediainfo.com 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

PUBUSHING  TECHNOLOGIST 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
needs  a  publishing  professional  with  a 
strong  background  in  technology 
application  to  support  our  prize¬ 
winning  magazines  and  newspaper. 

Responsibilities  include: 

MANAGING  PUBLISHING  PROJEQS  - 
cultivate  IT-client  partnerships,  create 
project  plans,  provide  tactical  lead¬ 
ership,  coordinate  project  staff, 
achieve  all  agreed-upon  results. 

TECHNICAL  LEADERSHIP  -  analyze 
business  needs,  determine  technical 
specifications,  recommend  appropriate 
technology,  prototype  and  develop 
publishing  solutions  with  client  partici¬ 
pation,  develop  thorough  docu¬ 
mentation. 

CLIENT  SUPPORT  (2nd  tier)  -  trou¬ 
bleshoot  client  requests  for  assistance, 
provide  support  for  publishing  and 
production  systems. 

RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATE  -  review 
industry  literature,  conduct  tests  and 
partner  with  clients  to  determine  poten¬ 
tial  uses  of  technology. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

College  degree  or  equivalent  with  3 
years  experience  supporting  newspa¬ 
per  or  print  publications;  Mac  and  PC 
experience;  exceptional  knowledge  of 
HTML,  DreamWeaver  (or  equivalent), 
Quarl^Press,  QPS,  Illustrator,  Photoshop, 
and  AppleScript. 

Please  forward  resume  to: 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Personnel  Department  A- 1 20 
1 75  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  021 15 

Fax:  (617)450-3856 
E-mail:  Jobs@csps.com 


INFORMATION  SYSTEAAS 

CLASSIFIED  SYSTEA4S  MANAGER  | 

The  Observer  &  Eccentric  newspapers' 
MIS  Department  seeks  an  experienced 
Information  Systems  professional  to 
join  our  systems  group.  Candidate 
should  have  understanding  of  the  Pre¬ 
press  environment  and  familiarity  with 
Unix  and  PC.  OS2,  Solaris,  and  SQL 
experience  required.  Experience  with 
C-Text's  Advision  Classified  system 
also  required  (analysis,  testing,  imple¬ 
mentation  and  support).  We  offer  train¬ 
ing  opportunities,  a  competitive  salary 
and  excellent  benefit  package.  Submit 
resume's  via  E-mail: 

maryab@oe.homecomm.net  Fax: 

(734)  953-2057,  or  mail  Observer  & 
Eccentric  Newspapers,  Code  CSM, 
36251  Schoolcraft  Road,  Livonia,  Ml 
481 50.  Please  include  references  code. 

MARKETING 

NEW  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
MANAGER 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  authoritative  newspaper 
voices,  seeks  a  New  Business  Devel¬ 
opment  Manager  capable  of  devel¬ 
oping  this  newly  created  division.  Pro¬ 
ject  management  and/or  national  sales 
experience  is  required. 

Reporting  to  the  Vice-President  of  Sales 
and  Marketing,  you  will  lead  and 
mentor  a  team  of  sales  professionals  in 
this  key  role  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Candidates  must  demonstrate  a  suc¬ 
cessful  track  record  in  a  competitive 
media  sales  environment,  have  a 
strong  Sales  and  Marketing  back¬ 
ground  and  exceptional  leadership 
and  communication  skills.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  develop  and 
deliver  formal  Marketing  and  Sales 
presentations  to  showcase  advertising 
opportunities  within  our  network  of 
newspapers.  Staff  responsibilities 
include  the  agency  services  division, 
co-op  and  vendor  support  and  the 
network  department.  Presentations  are 
designed  and  presented  to  advertising 
agencies  and  manufacturers.  A 
Bachelor's  degree  is  required  with  a 
preference  in  Business,  Marketing,  and 
Advertising.  Some  travel  is  necessary. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  offers  a  com- 
cietitive  salary,  bonus  and  excellent 
benefits  in  an  environment  that 
encourages  and  rewards  vision  and 
initiative.  If  you  are  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  send  your 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Eve  Minogue 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
401  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Suite  315 
Chicaga,IL60611 
Fax:  (312)  321-2920 
Na  phone  calls,  please 
www.suntimes.com 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MARKET  RESEARCH 
RESEARCH  MANAGER 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  authoritative  newspaper 
voices,  seeks  a  Research  Manager  to 
lead  our  Morket  Research  Department 
in  providing  effective  support  data  to 
assist  us  in  building  revenue  growth, 
increasing  share,  and  facilitating 
strategic  planning. 

The  outstanding  candidate  will  possess 
the  ability  to  design,  implement,  and 
analyze  primary  research  including 
perception/awareness  studies;  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage  competitive  media 
measurement  activities  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  sales,  marketing  and 
executivemanagement;  source  relevant 
secondary  research,  especially  in  the 
area  of  economic,  cotegory,  and  industry 
trending;  utilize  various  appropriate  PC 
systems  and  programs  to  maximize  the 
data  analysis  and  application,  assist  sales 
staff  with  the  interpretation  and  strategic 
I  application  of  data  for  client  presen¬ 
tations,  and  build  and  maintain  a 
thorough,  up-to-date  and  easily  acces¬ 
sible  library  for  market  research  dota 
and  sources. 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  o 
Bachelor's  degree  in  marketing  with 
statistics  or  related  disciplines;  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience  in  related 
research  roles  as  well  as  experience 
with  primary  research  development, 
j  analysis,  implementation,  and  vendor 
management.  Computer  literate  with 
dotabase  management  and  PC  applica¬ 
tion  skills,  excellent  oral  and  written 
communications  and  ability  to  handle 
multi-projects  on  a  timely  basis. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  offers  com¬ 
petitive  salaries,  excellent  benefits  and 
an  environment  that  encourages  and 
rewards  vision  and  initiative.  If  you  are 
interested  in  joining  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  send  your  cover  letter  and 
resume  to: 

Eve  Minogue 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

401  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Suite  315 
Chicago,  IL6061 1 
Fax  (312)  321-2920 
No  phone  colls,  please 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

MA1LRCX)M 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
The  Herald,  a  32,000  circulation 
McClatchy-owned  newspaper  in  Rock 
Hill,  SC  has  an  immediate  opening  For 
a  Distribution  Manager.  Previous 
supervisory  experience  required.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  Harris  inserting  equipment 
a  plus.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  references  to:  Pro¬ 
duction  Director,  The  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29730  or  fax 
(803)  909-4202.  EOE. 


It's  a  Classified  Secret- Wfe'//  raver  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  oox  holder.  If 
you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certoin  newspapers  (or  componies),  seal  your  reply  in  on 
envelope  oddre^  to  the  Classified  Advertising  Deportment  with  on  ottoched  note  list¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  or  componi^  you  do  not  wont  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number 
you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discord  your  reply. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Dail)r  Iberian,  in  the  heart  of  Louis¬ 
iana's  Cajun  Country,  is  looking  for  a 
photographer  for  our  7-day,  15,000- 
circulation,  award-winning  newspaper. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  strong 
photography  and  Photoshop  skills,  as 
well  as  a  dedication  to  quality  photo¬ 
journalism.  Send  cover  fetter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Jim  Smith,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Daily  Iberian,  P.O.  Box 
9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562  or  Fax  to 
(318)  367-9640  or  E-mail  to 

dailyiberian@AISP.net 
Photo  samples  can  be  sent  on  zip  disk 


COMPOSING  SUPERVISOR  for  8 
weeklies  located  in  Southeast  Virginia. 
Central  plant.  Call  Hanes  Bverly; 

(800)  562-9822  for  information 

PRESSROOM 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSROOM 
MANAGER  FOR  URBANITE 
PRESSROOM  12  UNITS 

The  applicant  for  this  position  must 
have  previous  pressroom  management 
experience  and  knowledge  of  Urbanite 
maintenance.  Must  have  excellent 
communication  skills  in  order  to  func¬ 
tion  in  the  daily  operation  of  the  press. 

If  interested,  please  send  a  copy  of 
your  resume  and  salary  expectations  to 
Box  08802,  Editor  &  Puolisher. 

PRESSROOM 


j  _ PRESSROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Join  an  energetic  team  of  managers 
who  supervise  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  pressroom  at  The  Miami  Herald 
and  El  Nuevo  Herald  in  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida.  This  position  provides  direction 
and  leadership  to  supervisors  and 
employees  producing  three  separate 
newspapers.  We  are  in  the  final  stages 
of  commissioning  five  new  Goss 
Newsliners  presses.  Proven  ability  to 
{  achieve  quality  and  meet  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  department  goals  in  a  high- 
I  pressure  metro  daily  pressroom 
1  environment  is  required.  The  ideal 
j  candidate  will  hove: 

I  'Strong  organizational  skills 
I  'Excellent  communication  and  super- 
I  visory  skills 

I  'Ability  to  troubleshoot,  exercise  good 
I  judgment,  and  make  sound  decisions 
I  under  strict  deadlines 
I  'Commitment  to  producing  high  qual- 
!  ity  products  for  our  customers 

I  Interested  candidates  should  fox  or  E- 
!  mail  a  summary  of  qualifications  and 
!  references  to: 

!  John  Donnelly 

Printing  Manager 

Miami  Herald  Publishing  Company 
.  One  Miami  Herald  Plaza 

1  Miami,  FL  331 32-1693 

!  Fox  (305)  376-8224 

I  E-mail:  jclonnell@herald.com 

PRESSROOM 


Pressroom  Foreman . . - 

I  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  publisher  of  The  Wall  Street 
i  Journal  and  Barron's  Business  &  Financial  Weekly,  has  an 
I  opening  for  a  Pressroom  Foreman  to  manage  the  nightly 
I  printing/production  of  our  various  publications  in  our 
Charlotte,  NC  printing  facility. 

I  Responsibilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to  manage- 
.  ment  of  all  pressroom  and  mailroom  staff  and  work 
'  processes,  coordination  with  supporting  departments, 

I  preparation  of  reports,  and  ordering  of  pressroom/mail- 
i  room  materials  and  supplies. 

I  The  qualified  candidate  should  possess  the  skills  neces- 
I  sary  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  listed  above;  have 
I  strong  press  mechanical  and  preventative  maintenance 
I  background;  be  computer  literate;  have  excellent  organiza¬ 
tional,  verbal  and  writing  skills;  be  experienced  in  operat- 
'  ing  a  double-width  offset  press;  and  have  at  least  5  years 
i  of  pressroom  supervisory  experience.  Previous  demon- 
I  stration  of  assertive  leadership  skills  in  building  a  suc- 
I  cess  team  environment  is  essential.  Deadline  process 
I  color  experience  is  also  necessary. 

I  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  an  excellent  benefits 
I  package.  Qualified  applicants  should  forward  or  fax  a 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 


Dow  Jones  &  Company  nQ 

Attn;  Production  Manager 

P.O.  Box  217157 

Charlotte,  NC  28221 

FAX:  704-548-9136 

htpp://www.dowJone8.com/careers 
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_ PRESSROOM _  ! 

PRESSROOM  TRAINER/ 
MAINTENANCE  SUPERVISOR 
The  Mercury  News,  the  newspaper 
of  Silicon  Valley  has  an  opening  for 
a  Pressroom  Trainer/Maintenance 
Supervisor  reporting  to  the  Pressroom 
Manager.  This  individual  will  be 
responsible  for  all  facets  of  pressroom 
maintenance  issues/ reports  and  train¬ 
ing  of  all  pressroom  personnel. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  have  a  high 
school  diploma  or  equivalent.  Five 
years  in  the  printing  industry.  Prior 
i  pressroom  supervisory  experience 
required.  Must  be  extremely  skilled  in 
I  all  technical  areas  of  pressroom  opera¬ 
tions.  Must  have  the  ability  to  trou- 
i  bleshoot  and  correct  all  pressroom  ' 
I  problems.  Must  have  the  knowledge  ! 
I  and  ability  to  make  decisions  concern- 
i  ing  all  pressroom  related  mechanical  | 
I  and  electrical  issues.  Must  be  able  to  | 
I  make  decisions  concerning  work 
I  priorities. 

I  The  Mercury  News  is  a  Knight  Ridder 
I  Inc.  newspaper  located  50  miles  north 
j  of  San  Francisco.  We  offer  a  com-  j 
j  petitive  salary  and  a  comprehensive  . 
i  benefit  package.  i 

j  We  prefer  to  receive  resumes  by  E-mail 
I  (no  attachments).  Paste/type  your 
j  resume  in  the  body  of  the  message. 

:  Specify  the  position  you  are  applying 
I  for  in  the  subject  box.  You  may  also 
j  mail  or  fax  your  resume.  You  must  | 
'  specify  the  position  you  are  applying  ! 
for  in  your  cover  letter. 

Human  Resources  Department 
Fax:(408)271-3689 
(re:  Pressroom  Trainer/ 
Maintenance  Supervisor) 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  951 90 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PUBLICIST,  Flamingo  Hilton  Las  Vegas. 

;  Position  available  May  1 .  Looking  for 
■  strong  writer,  good  organizer,  good 
humored.  Fax  resume  to  Terry  Lindberg 
at  (702)  733-3440. 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
BEAUTIFUL  SOUTH  FLORIDA 
The  Flyer  Publishing  Company,  a 
division  of  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions,  is  currently  seeking  on  experi¬ 
enced  Regional  ^les  Manager  to  lead 
and  grow  our  Territory  Sales  Team  and 
our  Display  Advertising  Customer  Base 
in  our  Broward  County/Ft.  Lauderdale 
Office. 

The  Ideal  Candidate  will  have  direct 
sales  experience  plus  a  minimum  of  5- 
year  sales  management  experience 
and  a  successfuL  track  record  of 
revenue  growth.  Experience  in  devel¬ 
oping  marketing  strategies,  managing 
geographic  ejgransions,  and  rrain/ 
devdop  sales  force.  Must  be  able  to 
perform  sound  revenue  analysis  and 
forecasts.  Exceptional  written/verbal 
communication  and  interpersonal  skills 


The  Flyer  offers  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion,  including  a  bonus  program.  Bene¬ 
fits  package  includes  401  (k)  and  stock 
purchase  plan.  For  immediate  con¬ 
sideration,  please  mail  or  fax  your 
resume,  includirra  salary  history,  lo 
Harte-Hanks  me  Flyer,  Attn:  Human 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  1 69003,  Miami, 

FL  331 1 6.  Fox  (305)  254-8252 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

DEADLINES 

In-Column 

Advertisements 

Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for 
following  Saturday  issue 

Classified  Display 

Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days 
prior  to  publication 


NEWS 

Makes  The  Difference 


♦  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
NOT  a  monthly  journalism 


♦  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
NOT  a  monthly  associa¬ 
tion  house  organ. 

♦  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


SUBSCRIBE 
TO  E&F 

TODAY 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


LINE  ADS  -  Tuesday  at  noon  (EST)  for  the  next  Saturday’s  issue. 
DISPLAY  ADS  -  Space  reservation  8  days  prior  to  publication 
date;  camera  ready  copy  5  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Rates  are  per  line,  per  issue,  3  line  minimum,  count  approximately 
34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line,  no  abbreviations. 


HELP  WANTEO 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(includes  online  posting) 

(includes  online  posting) 

1  week . 

. $11.75 

1  week . 

. $5.50 

2  weeks  . 

. $10.35 

2  weeks  . 

. $4.60 

3  weeks  . 

. $9.05 

3  weeks  . 

. $3.80 

4  weeks  . 

. $7.85 

4  weeks  . 

. $3.40 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(online  not  included) 

1  week . $10.10 

2  weeks  . $8.90 

3  weeks  . $7.80 

4  weeks  . $6.75 

BOX  REPLY  SERVICE 

Count  box  service  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 
Line  Ads  -  Add  $1 5.00  per  insertion 
Positions  Wanted  -  Add  $7.50  per  insertion  USA 
All  international  box  reply  -  $30.00 

DISPLAY  AD  RATE 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  logos,  etc.  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

(1  column  inch  minimum) 

1  week . $121  pci 

2  weeks . $110  pci 

3  weeks . $104  pci 

4  weeks . $100  pci 

PAYMENT 

Make  ctieck  payable  to  Editor&  Publisher 
QESn  or  charge  to  your  American  Express. 

VISA  MasterCard  or  Visa.  Please  supply  name 

■■■■I  ^  account  number,  expiration  date 

and  card  holder’s  signature. 

Please  nole:  International  ads,  new  accounts  and  positions  wanted  ads  must  pre-pay. 


Mail,  fax  or  e-mail  line  advertising  copy.  Please  include  the  following 
information:  1.  Name,  2.  Company,  3.  Mailing  Address,  4.  Phone, 

5.  Ad  Classification,  6.  No.  of  insertions,  7.  Amount  $  enclosed. 

Or  place  your  ad  online  www.mediainfo.com 

Rease  contact  us  for  contract  rates,  display  ad  copy  specifications  and 
procedures 

MAIL;  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Ads 

1 1  W.  1 9th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1001 1 
FAX:  (212)  929-1259 
E-Mail:  hazelp@mediainfo.com 
michelea@mediainfo.com 
lisad@mediainfo.com 

QUBUPWS? 

VOICE:  (212)  675-4380  (Monday  -  Friday  -  9  AM  -  5  PM  EST) 

Hazel  Preuss  /  Extension  171 
Michele  Appello  /  Extension  173 
Lisa  Dixon  /  Extension  174 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259  or  E-mail:  eileenl@mediainfo.com  anytime. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

AWARD-WINNING  PUBLISHER  seeks 
new  challenge.  Have  J-degree  and 
diverse  experience  at  large  and  small 
properties.  Will  consider  interesting 
assignment  in  subordinate  role.  Box 
087w,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PUBLISHER  WITH  FOLLOWING 
TRAITS:  bottom  line  oriented,  revenue 
driven,  leads  by  example,  embraces 
change,  thrives  on  competition, 
excellent  people  skills,  active  in  com¬ 
munity  and  currently  producing  37% 
EBITDA.  If  this  is  what  you're  seeking 
let's  talk.  Very  confident  with  20+ 
years.  Reply  to  Box  08814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR/GM  looking 
for  new  challenges.  1 5+  years  manag- 
ment  experience,  solid  growth  record, 
knowlecw.  Zones  1  and  2. 

(i70)  287-3099  or  E-mail 
willcomm@hotmail.com 

CIRCULATION 

AWARD  WINNING  CIRCULATION 
with  20+  years  of  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  experience  looking  for  manage¬ 
ment/promotion  position  within  a 
newspaper  committed  to  the  future.  If 
you  are  looking  for  on  optimistic, 
energetic  team  ^ayer  call  Bob  (330) 
545-1537. _ 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT,  weeklies, 
dailies,  small  to  metros.  Over  35 
years  competitive  experience.  Dis¬ 
tribution,  Home  Delivery,  Single  Copy, 
Mailrooms,  Circulation  Computer 
Systems,  Promotions,  Sales,  Service, 
Trucking  and  Office  Pay  Systems.  Long 
or  Short  Term.  Call  Vince  Fusco  at: 

(210)6<51-5712or 
E-mail  vincefusco@yahoo.com 


j _ EDITORIAL _ 

^  AWARD-WINNING  Journalist/Author 
with  stellar  publishing  history  ready  to 
jump  back  into  freelance  writing  whirl. 
I'm  keenly  interested  in  health, 
psychology,  and  subjects  that  touch  the 
lives  of  folks  over  50.  Clips  available 
upon  request.  Contact  me  by  phone 
(847)  869-4612,  Fax  (847)  869-4802 
j  or  E-mail  jleder@mcs.com 


MAGAZINE  WRITER  seeking  staff 
magazine  or  newsletter  position.  10 
yecrs  freelance  writing  experience. 
Will  relocate  in  June.  Reply  to  Box 
08796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTH  JERSEY  LOCATION  wanted  by 
I  experienced  editor.  Solid  page  design, 
headline  writing,  copy  editing  and 
!  story  assignment  skills.  Mac  and  QuarkX¬ 
Press  experience.  Reply  to  Box  08800, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION: 

EXECUTIVE  SEARCH  FIRMS, 
RECRUITERS  &  CHAINS 

FORMER  GANNETT  CONTROLLER, 
victim  of  an  acquisition  by  cnhi,  seeks 
opportunity.  Ten  years  experience  as 
controller  and  eighteen  years  in  the 
industry  including  all  facets  of  account¬ 
ing.  Experience:  supervising  ten  full 
timers  and  two  part  timers  (including 
IS),  Veteran  of  two  successful  computer 
conversions,  and  total  responsibility  for 
A/P,  A/R,  GL,  payroll,  F/A,  EOM  clos¬ 
ing,  capital  and  annual  operating 
budget  submissions. 

Telephone:  (217)  442-68 1 3 
E-mail:  rmoore50@worldnet.att.net 


Attn:  Positions  Wanted  Advertisers 

For  quicker  placement,  you  con  Fox  or  E-mail  your 
Positions  Wanted  od  along  with  your 
Visa/MasterCard/American  Express  number 
and  expiration  date  to  (212)  929-1259 
michelea@mediainfo.com 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


www.medjainfo.com 
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BSfP  SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


by  Mary  Margaret  Carberry 

Is  the  SASE  out  of  date? 

Returning  an  unwanted  subnnission  is  becoming  an  uncommon  practice 


I’m  as  angry  as  a  simmering  volcano. 
And  I  don’t  want  to  take  it  anymore! 
But  it  appears  that  1.  and  dozens  of 
other  freelancers,  well  may  have  to.  What 
I  refer  to  is  having  to  endure  the  capri¬ 
cious  carelessness  of  many  of  today’s  edi¬ 
tors.  Or  possibly  it’s  the  untutored  inno¬ 
cent  inexperience  of  editorial  interns  or 
newly  hired  assistants. 

To  explain  clearly,  let  me  back  up  into 
a  bit  of  personal  history.  I  always 
intended  to  become  a  rich  and  famous 
writer,  even  while  I  was  just  memoriz¬ 
ing  nursery  rhymes  and  later  on  while 
1  was  picking  up  two 
degrees  in  political 
science.  (Because  1 
wanted  to  write,  but  I 
didn’t  want  to  become 
an  English  teacher,  of 
course!  And  Journalism 
per  se  was  still  being 
learned  more  often  on 
the  streets  than  in  an 
educational  discipline 
in  the  classroom.)  Soon 
enough  then,  I  got 
myself  onto  alternating 
public  relations  and 
editorial  tracks  job- 
wise,  happily  working 
with  words  as  1  had  always  wanted. 

On  the  side,  I  also  managed  to  earn 
some  independent  bylines  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  Eventually  I  even 
self-syndicated  two  pretty  well-received 
feature  columns  —  one  on  problems  in 
the  workplace  that  ran  for  13-plus  years, 
the  other  on  changes  and  challenges  in 
the  church. 

Back  in  time  immemorial  when  1  was  a 
beginner,  the  accepted  freelance  writer’s 
procedure  was  to  send  along  with  an  on- 
spec  submission  a  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed  reply  envelope  (the  ubiquitously 
and  professionally-advised  SASE)  with 
sufficient  postage  not  only  for  the  editor’s 
response,  but  also  for  the  return  of  the 
manuscript  if  rejected.  When  the  envelope 
came  back  “light”  you  just  knew  you  were 
in  luck.  You  could  intuit  the  buy  before 
you  opened  it.  If  you  couldn’t  feel  the 


thickness  of  the  pages,  then  there  most 
likely  was  only  an  acceptance  or  even  a 
check  for  which  there  is  no  greater  valida¬ 
tion  for  the  fledgling  writer  or  the  sea¬ 
soned  veteran. 

Success,  of  course,  rides  a  teeter-totter. 
But  for  more  years  than  1  care  to  count,  I 
never  ever  lost  a  submitted  but  sadly 
rejected  freelance  manuscript  of  any  type 
in  the  mail.  The  hopefully  crafted  but  not- 
to-be  used  pieces  eventually  came  back 
like  homing  pigeons,  sometimes  even 
with  friendly  "try  us  again”  notes  on  the 
rejection  slips. 

But  in  the  past  half- 
dozen  years  or  so,  this 
has  been  changing. 
Some  publications  (like 
Editor  &  Publisher)  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  return  submis¬ 
sions.  That  can  be  okay 
for  such  a  specialized 
journal  when  it  is  a  poli¬ 
cy  clearly  announced  so 
that  you  know  about  it 
up  front.  A  writer  can 
deal  with  that  under  lim¬ 
ited-market  condition. 

But  what  gets  me 
now  —  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  more  and  more 
lately  —  is  the  return  of  the  SASE  with 
the  turndown  notice  but  without  the 
unwanted  manuscript  as  well;  and  this 
when  you  have  carefully  provided  the 
correct  postage  for  weighty  extra  pages. 
What  is  so  difficult  anyhow  for  op-ed 
editors,  feature  section  editors,  or  maga¬ 
zine  editors  (or  their  presumably  dutiful 
editorial  assistants  and  interns)  to  pop  a 
turned-down  manuscript  into  the  enve¬ 
lope  that  accompanied  it  at  the  time  when 
they  are  slipping  in  the  “Sorry.  Not  for 
us”  message? 

Don’t  they  have  any  empathy  for  the 
poor,  hopeful  fool  of  a  writer  —  any  feel¬ 
ing  about  the  cost  and  time  involved  in 
having  to  produce  presentable  new  copy 
to  try  in  another  market  ?  Do  they  get  some 
sort  of  Scroogian  thrill  out  of  seeing  a  tiny 
memo  card  go  out  in  an  envelope  carrying 
stamps  worth  55  or  77  cents  when  33 


cents  would  have  done?  Don’t  they  care 
about  writefolks  the  way  they  allegedly 
care  via  socially  conscious  reportage 
about  the  world’s  more  colorful  rejectees? 

Then  there’s  the  baffling  peripheral 
mystery  of  one  publication  that  keeps  both 
the  not-to-be-used  manuscript  and  the 
stamped  return  envelope  while  advising 
the  writer  via  a  20  cent  postcard  that  the 
op-ed  offering  is  a  wash.  Why  pay  that 
extra  postage?  Surely  it  can’t  be  the  poten¬ 
tial  1 3  cent  postage  profit  in  the  exchange. 

But  the  question  that  intrigues  me 
most  is:  What  do  they  do  with  the  manu¬ 
script  anyway?  Use  them  to  saucer  cof¬ 
fee  mugs?  Or  let  the  kids  in  the  office 
practice  with  them  on  the  shredder?  Do 
they  pass  them  around  as  samples  of 
what  or  how  not  to  write?  Use  them  to 
test  the  editorial  skills  of  job  applicants? 

Or  since  everything  is  so  computerized 
these  days,  do  they  keep  them  because 
they  need  them  to  make  paper  airplanes  j 
for  playtime  in  the  newsroom? 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  .somebody 
ought  to  shape  up  in  the  name  of  simple 
professional  courtesy  and  sensible  long¬ 
time  tradition.  Surely  editors  (who  often 
have  been  or  claim  to  be  writers,  too) 
ought  to  care  about  their  own  kind  every 
bit  as  much  as  they  deplore  it  in  their  j 
pages  when  government  officials  don’t 
reply  to  woebegone,  needful  citizens  or  ! 
local  police  departments  “lose”  righteous  ] 
complaints  or  critical  evidence.  At  least  i 
somebody  ought  to  yell  at  those  interns  : 
who  haven’t  been  sending  the  writers’  ' 
words  home  again.  Or  what  are  the  new 
rules  anyhow? 


Carberry,  who  also  writes  as  Mary 
Margaret  Milbrath,  is  a  freelancer 
from  the  suburban  Chicago  area. 

Send  Shop  Talk  columns  to  senior 
managing  editor  Steve  Yahn,  Editor  & 
Publisher  11  W.  19th  SL,  lOlh  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10011;  fax:  212-691-7287; 
e-mail:  shoptalk@mediainfo.com. 
Submissions  are  maximum  of  850  words 
relating  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


Do  editors  get  some 
kind  of  Scroogian 
thrill  out  of  seeing  a 
tiny  memo  card  go 
out  in  an  envelope 
carrying  stamps 
worth  55  or  77  cents? 
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Where  YoulU^ind  die  Powers  of  (he  Press.- 
11  W.  19th  Street.  NY,  N  Y  10011-4234 


4PIPf:A|lE^^5^^NGE  (1-]R^RS)  CANDJBrVTCS 

Repqrterj,  Sates  Reps,  Gjc^ic  Design  s,  Production,  Internetmtj^  Circulatipp  Staff 
. . .  Graduating  frcfhi  Collttge^^ ni^etsitif^  and  Journalhm  Schools  ^ 

I  Reach  the  Best  with  a  Special  NEW  Help-Wanted 


Magazine  and  Online  Qiiide 


This  bi-annual  tfia^izine  is  targeted  to  reach  the 
future  of  the  i^upfty:  "Students  and  job  candi-- 
dates  that  are  b^iilHfng  their  careers  in  a^ 
aspisets  of  aewtj,  m*dia»;^ur  print  and  internet 
promotion  and^Jsmbutioh  for  this  {Jpduct  will 
be  focused  on  colleges  and  universities  with 
;joumalism^publisrtlng  and  busine|0t  (wricuiSr 

Students  and  new  graduates  will  find  ^ow-to" 
informaton,  inspiration  and  practical  *lips  for  thes 
job  hunter  along  with  hundreds  of  entry  level 
jobs,  early  experience  (1-2  years)  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  internships. 


Available  in  print  through 
college  career  services  and 
direct  mailed  free  by  request. 
Fully  accessible  on  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  Web  site  at 
www.mediainfo.com 


May  1  and  November  6 


Editoi^Publisher 


April  21  and  October  20 


Newspapers 

Take  You  Places... 

A  (tuideTo - 

The  Best  Jobs  To  Start  Your 


Rates  include  print  and  Web  site  ad 
postings  with  live  links  for  URLs  and 
e-mail  addresses. 

Line  Ads:  $4  per  line  (four-line  minimum) 
Display  Ads:  $35  per  column  inch 


The  Industry’s  Leader  in  Employment  Advertising. 


»»TTEW 


"aWt-rUTOtlWTO  WN  SIMS.EUT  oar  W  MBMIIER  ■tHM  HCEWES  THE  iBaiTrOP  THEfflBSttOW/ 


We  are  awfully  proud  of  Dave  Horsey. 
His  editorial  cartoons  have  appeared 
in  the  P-1  and  hundreds  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
National  Press  Foundation  named 
him  Cartoonist  of  the  Year  and  earlier 
this  month,  he  won  journalisms  most 
prestigious  honor,  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
Here  is  some  of  his  prize-winning 
work  from  1998. 

Enjoy. 
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Published  in  the  Seattle  Pt>st*IntelligenceT  januor)’  21,  1998 


BlQQEinHANITTAlOC. 


Seattle  j^ost-Jntelli^encer 


V..PiaK,l^,KKmiS)l,IK)Nia,IK.(UtlSeURa.M&liaPP--(iiQ^^ 

FOLKS  WHO  HELTH)  (W  flOWKi/ffi  THE  NUMBSROm  EMlBmmfT  OF  THE  YEAR!" 

Published  in  the  Seattle  Posl-lntelligencer  March  24, 1998 


A  HEARST  NEWPAPER 

Voice  of  the  Northwest  since  1863 


